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LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 
JANUARY 2. r ith, 1823. 


Mr. Hump, moved, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to His Majesty, praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire whether the 
Government of Ireland, under its present form, ought to 
be continued, or whether the Lord Lieutenant and other 
officers may not, with advantage, be dispensed with.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning* said, that the opinion which 
W had formed upon this subject before the debate had 
commenced, was fortified beyond all measure by what he 
had since heard. Although the testimony was conflicting 
upon the subject, the conclusion from general principles 
was so obvious, that he thought it could not be mistaken. 
Let the House suppose that a fety years had passed since 
this measure of removing the Government from Ireland 
had been adopted. The Secretary of State would, (k 
necessity, be ignorant of all those local peculiarities whiefr, 
under the present system, were so accurately detailed. He 
could not conceive any thing more extraordinary than that 
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'Z LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

ifee House should consent to strilcb away all those advan- 
tages fcwbich were derived from the presence of Ministers 
wh&%ad served an apprenticeship to the Irish Government. 
But the motion before the House afforded in itself the best 
proof of the value of local information, for it was proposed 
to send a commission to Ireland to collect that local in- 
formation before the House should decide. It was not 
ventured even to lay the foundation for that absent form 
of government which was to be recommended, until such 
information should be obtained. If this then were to go 
on, commissions must of necessity be appointed as often as 
it was necessary to procure information ; and instead of 
collecting it without shock or confusion, the House must 
send commissions, each with power equal to that of a Lord 
Lieutenant, to collect and bring home particulars which 
they were certain must be procured during a* perturbed 
state of the public mind. That information was best 
gathered and laid by for future use during the ordinary 
current of events, and not by fits and snatches, as often as 
separate events required separate inquiries. But the chief 
objection to the measure was, that its effect would inevi- 
tably be, that if the Executive Government were removed, 
the practical power would be thrown into the hands of par- 
ties. Two generations of English Ministries, however 
short, would not have passed, before the person holding 
the office of Secretary of State would find himself obliged 
to pin his faith upon some individual or some connection in 
Ireland; and all those evil consequences must ensue, to 
correct which the power of England had been exerted. 
The table of the House would be covered with petitions, 
complaining that, owing to the distance of the Executive 
Govft^inent, no Minister, however well intentioned. could 
posleki sufficient information for the due administration of 
justicfd. II ^ could not lay out of the question that, in the 
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present temper and condition of Ireland, the loss of the 
sum of o£ } l 00,000 a year, and all that grew out of the 
expenditure of the court, would be a considerable evil to 
the people of that country, whether the chasm which it 
would make in their commerce, or the effect it might have 
upon their feelings were regarded. He could not but 
think that this would be breaking the last link which bound 
the two countries together, and adding to sore feelings and 
distress, at a moment when those feelings were sufficiently 
irritated, and that distress sufficiently severe. On these 
grounds, he not only decided against any change in the 
Government of Ireland, but against any inquiry which 
should seem to imply that Parliament meditated such a 
change — a measure than which lie thought nothing could 
be, in the present state of that country, more mischievous. 

The motion was negatived without a division. 


NEGOCIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. 
APRIL 14th, 1823. 


Mr. Secretary Canning appeared at the bar. Being 
called on by the Speaker, he said he held in his hand pa- 
pers which he was commanded by 1 Ilis Majesty to present 
to the House. The said papers being accordingly brought 
up— 

Mr. Secretary Canning* rose. He said, that in 
moving that their titles be read, he should, with the per- 
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mission of tile House, take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by that formal motion, to redeem the pledge 
whicll die had given some weeks ago, by stating succinctly 
the course of conduct which had been pursued by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the principles by which that con- 
duct had been guided, in the important and complicated 
transactions to which the documents referred. In doing so, 
he felt that he was discharging a duty as awfully important 
as could at any time devolve upon the servant of a great 
monarchy and the minister of a free people. He was to ac- 
count to the representatives of that people for the manner 
in which the honour of the Crown had been upheld, and 
the interests of the country consulted, in a crisis of perhaps 
unexampled difficulty, and of which the consequences were 
yet unascertained. He mentioned this last consideration, 
because it was impossible not to be sensible how much it 
added to the arduous nature of the task imposed upon 
him. If, indeed, the complete issue of all that had been 
recently passing had been known, it would he necessary 
only to shape the explanation and defence to that issue so 
ascertained ; but he felt that the present state of the affairs 
of the world was of such unexampled magnitude and diffi- 
culty, that what had been the course of conduct pursued 
by the British Government, would be judged not only in 
reference to any definite issue, hut in reference to all 
imaginable possibilities, and to all anticipated dangers. In 
a case so complicated, and dealing w ith considerations so 
important, there could exist but one consciousness to sus- 
tain any man in the onerous situation in which he was placed 
it was that of having pursued, throughout the whole 
series of transactions, one intelligible object — one invari- 
able principle. The object which the King’s Govern- 
ment had constantly in view, was the preservation of the 
peace of the world : the principle by which they had been 
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guided in the pursuit of that object, had been cleai^y 
stated on a former day by an honourable and learned 
friend (Sir J, Mackintosh) whom he was grieved not to see 
on the benches opposite. He meant, respect for the faith 
of treaties — respect for the independence of nations — respect 
for that established line of policy known by the name of 
“ the balance of power,’! in Europe — and last, but not 
least, respect for the honour and interests of this country. 

-Before he proceeded to the narrative of the course of 
these transactions, he would take the liberty shortly to re- 
call the recollection of the House to what was the state of 
Europe, and of this kingdom in relation to it, in the month 
of September last, when those transactions originated. 
There was at that date pending a meeting of the sovereigns § 
of Europe, or rather a meeting of some of the leading 
sovereigns of Europe, such as had occurred on two or 
three previous occasions, to consult generally oil their af- 
fairs, and specifically on the preservation of peace. About 
that time he had the honour of receiving the seals of the 
office he now filled. It was not with the intention of sepa- 
rating himself in any degree from those who preceded him 
in it, nor with the desire of claiming to himself any merit 
that belonged to them, that he now felt himself called 
upon to repeat what he had stated on a former day, and 
what had been much misunderstood — narrowed by some, 
and extended by others — that, applicable to the considera- 
tions on which the Congress was to be employed, he had 
found in the records of his office (and it was also in the re- 
cords of the country, and known to all the world) a state 
paper, laying down the principle of non-interference, with 
all the cjualifications properly belonging to it. When, 
therefore, with whatever degree of, courtesy, it had been 
ascribed to him, that he had applied new principles to a 
new case, he had thought it but just to remind the House 
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o£ a fact, of which it was indeed already in possession. 
The principle of non-interference with the independence 
of foreign states, was laid down in the document to which he 
alluded, as broadly, clearly, and definitively as it was pos- 
sible for any statesman to wish to lay it down. 

Having said thus much, he should perhaps surprise the 
House, when he stated, that in going to the Congress of 
Verona, it was not in contemplation that that question 
which turned out to be the most important topic agitated 
at that meeting — he meant the case of Spain — would be the 
immediate object of the assembly. So much so that the 
House would find among the papers now submitted, that 
the very first number, being a despatch from the Duke of 
# Wellington, on his arrival at Paris, showed that His 
Grace had been under the necessity of asking for instruc- 
tions respecting the case of Spain. The matter of which 
it was expected that the Congress would take cognizance, 
and to which the preparation of instructions had been par- 
ticularly directed, was, the state of affairs in the east of 
Europe, and the complicated transactions between Russia 
and Turkey. It was only on his arrival in Paris, that 
the Duke of Wellington found that the affairs of Spain 
were likely to occupy a most important place in the deli- 
berations of the Congress at Verona. He accordingly, as 
had been mentioned, applied to him (Mr. Canning) for 
specific instructions on this point ; and in reference to them 
he would in this, and only in one other instance, refer to 
the papers about to be laid upon the table. The requisition 
of the Duke of Wellington — (who left London, as far as he 
(Mr. C.) recollected, within about forty -eight hours after 
he had accepted the seals of the foreign office) — was dated 
from Paris on the 21st of September, and the instructions 
transmitted in consequence were in the following terms : — 
U If there be a determined project to interfere by force 
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or by menace in the present struggle in Spain, so convinced 
are His Majesty's Government of the uselessness and 
danger of any such interference, so objectionable does it 
appear to them in principle, as well as utterly impracti- 
cable in execution, that when the necessity arises, or (I 
would rather say) when the opportunity offers, I am to 
instruct your grace at once frankly and peremptorily to 
9 declare, that to any such interference, come what may, His 
Majesty will not be a party.” .With such instructions the 
Duke of Wellington left Paris for Verona. The House 
would see that the instructions did not go into much detail, 
nor did they admit any qualification ; they were positive 
and peremptory; and from them the Duke of Wellington 
for one moment had never swerved. In making this state- 
ment, he incidentally met an objection that had been put with 
great force as well as ingenuity, by an honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hobhouse) on a former night; viz. that if 
England went to Congress with a view to discuss the affairs 
of Spain, England ought to have taken care that Spain was a 
party to that Congress. The honourable gentleman and the 
House would, however, see that England went, in the first 
instance, with no expectation that a prominent part in the 
deliberations would belong to the affairs of Spain. From 
the moment it was known that they would be so brought 
forward, the course of instruction to the British Plenipo- 
tentiary, had been distinct, positive, and peremptory, pot 
to be a party to any discussions, or rather to the issue of any 
discussions, if that issue were hostile measures against 
Spain. So far was the British Government from any ex- 
pectation that a proposition of a nature hostile to Spain, 
would.be made by France, that there was every previous 
reason for believing that France would be the last quarter 
from which it would come. It was not among the documents 
to be laid on the table, nor was it of a sort that it could .bo 
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laid there ; but it was in the memory of every body — it was 
among the papers published all over Europe — and was 
therefore a matter publici juris, that the King of France, 
on the 5th June 1822, declared, in allusion to the force he 
had stationed on his Pyrenean frontier, that the precaution 
thus adopted had kept contagion from his provinces, although 
it had ravaged a great part of Spain ; that, with the same 
object only, he meant to maintain the forces lie had sta- 
tioned ; and that nothing but malveillance — nothing but 
ill-will and calumny — could find a pretext for giving this 
precautionary measure a different purpose. Such, un- 
doubtedly, was the distinct statement in the last document 
France had issued with relation to the affairs of Spain ; 
and he mentioned it now, not with a view of inculpation, 
or for the sake of drawing inferences of an unfavourable 
nature, but to account for the fact that the instructions of 
the British Government were not, in the first instances 
framed with a view to meet hostile propositions with 
respect to Spain, on the part of the French Government. 

It was but just to state, that when the Congress of Verona 
met, and when the proposition^ of the French Government 
regarding Spain were brought forward, they were not 
directed to a hostile object— they were in their nature 
purely defensive,* conditional, and hypothetical. They did 
not then call for the assistance of the allies to bring half 
Europe into the field against Spain : the French Plenipoten- 
tiary contented himself with asking merely, what would be 
the conduct of the allies in given cases, all which cases 
presupposed some active offence, in the first instance, on 
the part of Spain. To these propositions, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, to these inquiries, answers were given on 
the part of three of the continental powers, professing 
their Readiness to countenance, and, if necessary, to support 
Frances in the specific^ cases, contingent and precautionary, 
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but not in their nature offensive. But to these propositions, 
however limited, the British Plenipotentiary gave no such 
answer: in the replies of the three other states, however 
cautious and conditional, he did not concur. He said that 
he was precluded from entering into any hypothetical en- 
gagement which might commit his country, in cases unfore- 
seen, and to an extent not to be calculated. He demanded, 
before he was called upon to give even a hypothetical con- 
currence to a hypothetical promise, in a hypothetical case, 
that he should be informed, distinctly and practically, what 
offence Spain had actually given to France, and what were 
the grounds of future offence anticipated by France. He 
absolutely refused to give the smallest countenance to the 
imagination of a case, on which, should it occur, he might 
be called upon to pledge his Government to eventual co- 
operation and concert. The Congress of Verona, during 
the weeks of its sitting, discussed the question in all its 
bearings; but the language of the Duke of Wellington 
had been the same on the last day of meeting as on the 
first — a positive refusal to concur in any such measure — a 
positive refusal to give any answer to the inquiries of 
France — a positive refusal to have any thing to do with 
interference, by force or menace, in the internal affairs of 
Spain. When, at the conclusion of the Congress, the three 
great continental powers had agreed with France to trans- 
mit to their Ministers at Madrid, several despatches, re- 
monstrating with Spain on the state of her institutions, and 
calling for changes in them, as the price of their continued 
friendship and forbearance, the British Plenipotentiary de- 
clined any participation in that proceeding, and declared, 
on the part of his Sovereign, that all he could do would be 
to continue his Minister at Madrid when the others were 
withdrawn, in the hope of abating the irritation such a 
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hostile measure must occasion, and of preventing the evil 
by friendly counsel and assistance. 

So broke up the Congress at Verona. The Plenipoten- 
tiary of France left it to return to Paris, to consider what 
step his Government would take more in advance than the 
rest of the continental allies : the Plenipotentiaries of the 
continental allies, to prepare their despatches for Madrid, 
which would not form a part of the papers upon the table, 
because they were not at all within the jurisdiction of this 
country, although they were well known, having been printed 
in all the Gazettes of Europe : the British Plenipotentiary, 
to renew at Paris the remonstrances he had ineffectually 
made at Verona, and, in the last resort, to report to his 
Government his disappointment, if disappointment it should 
be, in order that to the Minister at Madrid instructions 
might be sent to disavow, on the part of this country, any 
participation in these proceedings; but at the same time to 
advise, and strenuously implore, that the slightest excess 
might be studiously avoided, which could retrospectively 
justify, or prospectively encourage, the war threatened by 
France. The Duke of Wellington returned to Paris about 
the beginning of December. The French Government, far 
from being found in a more warlike disposition, were, on the 
contrary, whether on reconsideration or from what other 
motive did not belong to him to speculate, inclined to main- 
tain peace. The British Plenipotentiary found the French 
Ministry disposed to send back to Verona, at least to the 
sovereigns who had not then actually quitted that city, the 
despatches prepared for Madrid, and to entreat them to 
reconsider the contents of those despatches, and the impro- 
priety of the time for sending them. Such was the first 
report received from the Duke of Wellington. Up to th^ 
period, no communication whatever had taken place between 
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this country and Spain, on the subject of what was passing 
at Verona; and he would shortly explain to the House why 
no such intercourse had occurred. Honourable gentlemen 
might remember, that towards the end of the last session of 
Parliament the clamour, the just clamour, and complaint in 
this country had been raised, respecting the state of our 
commercial navigation in the West Indies. Pirate vessels, 
isome bearing the flag of the independent but unacknow- 
ledged colonies of Spain, and others of Spain herself, had 
committed the most grievous depredations on British trade, 
to an enormous amount, and attended with circumstances 
of such violence and cruelty, as to call for national interpo* 
sition. He (Mr. Canning) recollected these matters well ; 
because it had been his duty, as the representative of a great 
commercial town, to bring forward the case in that House, 
and to remonstrate against what was considered the supine* 
ness, or at least the forbearance, with which the strength of 
this country had been withheld from the assertion of its own 
rights and interests ; those rights having been shamefully 
abused, and those interests seriously injured. Not longj 
therefore, after Parliament rose, it had been thought 
necessary by the British Government to send orders, and 
therewith an armament, to the West Indies, to take into 
our own hands that redress which had been in vain sought 
by representation and remonstrance at Madrid. Orders 
were given to the commander, in the event of the owners of 
pirate vessels continuing to find refuge on the shores of 
Cuba, that, after first communicating with the Spanish 
governor of the island, and asking his assistance— if assist* 
ance he could give*— then, conjointly, or, upon his refusal, 
separately, to effect a landing in Cuba, to root out the nest 
of marauders that infested those seas and impeded our 
commerce and navigation. In giving these orders, and iu> 
taking this step, he hoped it was unnecessary to say, that 
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the British Government had ’thought right to communicate 
the course it had pursued to the Cabinet at Madrid. But 
this Ivas not all. About the same time, pretensions were 
revived by commanders on the Spanish Main, pretensions 
utterly obsolete, waved, and forgotten, for many years, to 
declare constructive blockades of the whole coast of what 
was Spanish America, and to capture all trading vessels 
that should presume to violate these blockades. Manys 
instances, recent and flagrant, had occurred, in which the 
laws of these blockades had been rigorously carried into 
execution, and outrages of the same sort had been continued, 
more or less, for many preceding years. Almost from the 
year 1815, there had been a series of unanswered repre- 
sentations of unredressed grievance prefered to the Court of 
Madrid, which it was at length thought expedient, avoiding 
if possible angry discussion, to bring directly to a point. 
That justice was on the side of the British complaints might 
be inferred from the circumstance, that, after negotiation, 
redress was finally accorded ; and that the amount of the 
grievance was not sufall, might be gathered from the sum 
Ihe Spanish Government itself appropriated to the liquida- 
tion of the claim, being about half a million sterling. This 
did not amount to the whole of the demand ; but it showed, 
at least, the estimate of Spain as to what might turn out to 
be just. The business on which Sir W. A’Cou^t, our Mi- 
nister at Madrid, was first employed there was in Remaking 
these remonstrances, and in urging — successfully urging — 
the redress it was necessary to afford. He ^wa s to commu- 
nicate to the Spanish Government, firsl^h^ instructions 
with regard to Cuba; and, secondly, the further fact, that 
the armament had been sent to the West Indies, w ith orders 
to make reprisals if our maritime rights should not be ob- 
served. lUykess was promised on the part of Spain, and 
instroctiqn&Hwefe accordingly sent out to Sir John Owen. 
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Remonstrance haying been once made, redress once claimed, 
and satisfaction accorded, no hostile feeling could possibly 
remain on the part of this country. But the House would 
see, that it was not in the midst of negotiations like these 
that it would have been either delicate or proper towards 
Spain to have entered into discussions, or rather to have 
made declarations, of the part Great Britain was taking on 
behalf of European Spain. This country had pursued two 
courses of action : on the one hand, it had claimed of Spain 
redress for injuries inflicted by her South American 
colonies; and on the other, she had defended Spain against 
an invasion by European powers. The British Govern- 
ment well knew that a time must come when* a disclosure 
of the latter course might be made to the ministry at 
Madrid ; and by a coincidence in point of time, it was at 
the close of the Congress at Verona that our negociations 
for redress had been brought to a favourable conclusion. 

He would now take the liberty of drawing the attention 
of the House to one particular circumstance. He had 
seen in various quarters, and had heard from different 
persons, that some offence had been given to Spain by send- 
ing Sir W. A’Court to represent His Majesty at Madrid. 
It happened, whimsically enough, that about the time when 
Sir W. A’Court’s name was thus brought forward with 
obloquy in thi* country — not about the time he set off* for 
xVIadrid, for he had proceeded thither long before his (Mr. 
C/s) appointment, and he had nothing more than the 
slightest personal acquaintance with him — about the time 
when Sir W. AJCourt's appointment to Spain was repre- 
sented as the greatest grievance to that country, the Minis- 
ters of the three allied powers called upon him (Mr. 
Canning) in Downing-street, to make representations 
against sending him out, as giving countenance to Spain. 
It was somewhat difficult to steer between these two diffi- 
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cukies ; but the answer to the Ministers was re ry short 
and simple— that Sir W. A’Court was gone — that there he 
was^ and there he must remain. Undoubtedly^ he could 
well believe, that the course of negociation in which Sir 
W. A 'Court was first employed— »that of an obdurate and 
pressing creditor, calling up obsolete demands, and enforc- 
ing a speedy settlement — could not tend to make him very 
popular with the Spanish Government, which was every 
day suffering under his applications ; while that Govern- 
ment was not yet aware of the course Great Britain had 
pursued in the European negociations. It might be very 
readily imagined that Sir W. A’Court might have made 
an impression in the Spanish capital, unfavourable to his 
official, but not to his personal character. As soon as the 
general understanding, that no interference in the affairs 
of Spain should take place, was abandoned — as soon, in 
short, as it was clear, that the issue of the negociations at 
Verona must become publicly known — so soon communi- 
cation was made to Madrid of the line this country had 
pursued in those negociations. It was then unequivocally 
shown, that while Sir VV. A’Court had been employed in 
this obdurate and unpopular character, the British Govern- 
ment, through their Plenipotentiary at Verona, had been 
anxiously engaged in securing the national independence 
of Spain. From that time, the feeling with respect to Sir 
W. A’Court, at Madrid, was completely changed. Before 
this disclosure of the discussions at Verona was made to 
Spain — while she was yet uncertain what steps had been 
taken at Congress — an application was made on the part of 
the Spanish Government — first, to ascertain what the precise 
course of negociations had been ; and next, to interest this 
country to employ her good offices for the maintenance of 
peace* In making this application, which, being in writing* 
formed part of the papers on the table, pains were dis- 
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tinctly taken to make it appear that the good offices she 
asked were not inconsistent with the most strictly conceived 
system of neutrality. She asked counsel and mediation— 
that Great Britain should offer her advice to one friend on 
behalf of another. Spain required no proceeding that 
could trench upon our neutrality, but rather such a course 
as would entitle the power intervening to the thanks Oi 
•France, as \*ell as to the gratitude of Spain. 

Upon receiving this application, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hesitated not a moment to write to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, then expected at Paris, and to direct His Grace 
to offer to the French Government the mediation of Great 
Britain for the amicable settlement of the disputes with 
Spain. The French Government, after some negociation, 
declined the offer thus made; stating, as the reason, that 
the grounds of difference between France and Spain were 
not grounds of that distinct and definite kind, that ad- 
mitted of exact specification and practical adjustments 
that they grew out of the state of things in which the two 
kingdoms found themselves, and out of the influence 
which what was passing in Spain had upon the internal 
tranquillity of His Most Christian Majesty’s dominions : 
that the two nations had, in fact, got into such a condi- 
tion towards each other of reciprocal jealousy and irritation, 
that, rather than submit to all the inconveniences of such a 
situation, war would be the preferable alternative, as af- 
fording at least some ultimate solution. It seemed to the 
British Government that the position of affairs admitted of 
a reciprocation of good offices : and both at Madrid and 
Paris, a course of interposition would have been pursued 
which might have rendered war unnecessary. He (Mr. C.) 
admitted, that here was a case in which it might have been 
quite usual to say to both parties, that without something 
more specific on either side, some sensible and tangible 
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cause of complaint — some exact claim of redress on the 
part of the country supposed to be aggrieved — it would be 
better for Great Britain not to interfere ; that she had done 
all that she thought she could do with each party: and that, 
as her efforts had been attended hitherto with no success, 
she begged leave to withdraw from further interposition. 
Such a course was%}uite open to the British Government: 
but, as every thing that was stated on both sides was ac- ( 
companied with the most solemn assurance of a pacific dis- 
position ; and as the British ministry did entertain — what 
from that moment to the present it had never ceased to feel 
— an alarm beyond any former occasion of the danger of 
war, not only to Spain, but to France, and through France 
to Europe, it became a question very material to be debated, 
whether, while there remained the slightest chance of suc- 
cess, it was not our duty to make a further effort, being the 
only power through whom it was possible that the effort 
should be made. 

It was, therefore, determined to ascertain what might yet 
be done : and there was this advantage in the present situa- 
tion of affairs, as compared with the state of Europe at the 
opening of the Congress of Verona — that questions were 
now reduced to the differences between France and Spain. 
The despatches from the three continental powers had been 
sent, and their Ministers had been withdrawn : the cases 
foreseen at Verona, in which alone the powers were bound 
to interpose on behalf of France, had none of them occurred. 
It was a matter, therefore, merely between France and 
Spain : and it was for this country to decide, whether it 
would or would not take a step which might prevent the 
occurrence of war, but which could not widen the breach 
and increase the danger. Under these circumstances, His 
Majesty’s Ministers determined to interpose their good 
offices on behalf of Spain : and their anxiety, in so inter- 
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posing, was to distinguish their conduct, not only from that 
which the continental powers in their several despatches 
had displayed towards Spain — not only from that which 
France, in the speech of her Minister, had likewise delared 
her determination to pursue; but to distinguish it also, by 
the channel through which it was made, every species 

of interference that was not made upon the most friendly 
tferms. The channel through which it was made was the 
Duke of Wellington. That illustrious individual — if ever 
man did earn it from a foreign state — had earned from 
Spain the right to be considered as her friend. For years 
he had sustained her liberties in the field, and ultimately 
had rendered them triumphant over every difficulty. In 
his diplomatic character, too, he had recently asserted the 
same principles in her behalf, which he had formerly had 
occasion to vindicate for her in the field ; and that inde- 
pendence, which he had once conquered for her by his 
sword, he had latterly endeavoured to preserve to her by 
his negociations. If ever there was an individual that was 
entitled to deliver his opinions to a foreign nation, without 
any suspicion being entertained of the purity of his mo- 
tives, it was the individual who had performed such services, 
and who in consequence had been incorporated as well by 
gratitude as adoption among the benefactors of the Spanish 
nation. The opinions which that distinguished character 
offered to the consideration of the Spaniards, were opinions 
which his private friends were aware that he had long 
entertained ; and they were offered to them in a way that 
took from them every appearance of arrogance and "insult. 
It was through the medium of a confidential friend, who 
had formerly been his companion in arms in the Peninsula, 
and afterwards his assistant in the deliberations at Verona, 
that the opinions of the Duke of Wellington were stated 
in Madrid in terms which, though they were not put 
VOL. v. c 
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together with all the finesse of diplomacy, still expressed 
his meaning in the most frank and explicit manner. It 
was after Spain had asked for the interference of the British 
Government, and had obtained it on the express stipula- 
tion that its interposition was not to be considered as incon- 
sistent with the most strict neutrality — it was after France 
had stated that it was through the good offices of the Bri- 
tish Government that she looked for any thing like au 
accommodation of her differences with Spain — it was whilst 
the British Government entertained a sincere belief that its 
interference would lead to a pacific and not to a hostile 
issue — it was under such circumstances that the Duke of 
Wellington, not declaring either this or that mode of con- 
ciliation to be the price at which the friendship of England 
was to be purchased, but echoing, as he supposed, the 
opinions of a great majority of the Spanish nation, ad- 
dressed himself, through the medium of Lprd Fitzroy 
Somerset, his confidential friend, to those who swayed the 
destinies of Spain, and left them to accept or reject his 
advice as they in their wisdom should think proper to deter- 
mine. Looking at this transaction three months after its 
occurrence, and with a knowledge of every thing which had 
since occurred, he did not know exactly how he should 
decide, supposing the question were now put to him whether 
he should try this chance again, or throw it away as unde- 
serving of attention ; but this he did know, that, supposing 
he had decided not to avail himself of this chance, and war 
had then ensued, he should have found a difficulty in jus- 
tifying himself to the world for not trying one means of t 
Averting it, which, if used, might have perhaps rescued 
Europe from the calamities in which, it was now going to 
be plunged, and of which no man could foresee the extent, 
or JiiHtt the dilution. 

ft&ng made these observations, he would now proceed 
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with his details. Lord Fitzroy Somerset quitted this country 
as the bearer of a confidential communication to the Spanish 
Government from the Duke of Wellington, about the 
first week in January. Before he proceeded farther, he 
wished to remind the House that the application which was 
made from Spain for the interference of the British Govern- 
ment was made early in the month of November; that the 
offer of our mediation, which was made to France in the 
month of September, was not finally rejected till some time 
in the ensuing November; and that a correspondence of 
some length took place upon the subject, into the particulars 
of which he should not then enter, for this plain reason — 
that the whole of them were to be found in the papers 
which he was directed by His Majesty to lay upon the 
table of the House. He must now proceed to state, that 
not many weeks after Lord Fitzroy Somerset had set out 
for Spain, an event occurred, which, he must confess, shook 
very strongly his hopes of bringing about any accommoda- 
tion between the Governments of Franco and of Spain — he 
alluded to the extraordinary speech with which the French 
Ministers thought proper to open the chambers. Of the 
construction to which the words of that speech were liable, 
and which indeed they most naturally bore, there was not 
a man in the House who thought with more disgust and 
abhorrence than lie did. If that speech were to he under- 
stood as the plain meaning of the words in which it was 
couched naturally suggested, namely, that the Spanish 
people were to be called upon to consent to certain modifi- 
cations in their Constitution — not because it was faulty in 
itself — not because it contained particulars which rendered 
it dangerous to neighbouring states, and unsafe even to 
the prince who ruled by it, but because it was not an emana- 
tion from the Crown. It was clear, on the one hand, that 
no Spaniard who had the slightest regard to the indepen- 
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dencc of his country could consent either to modify or to 
hear a modification proposed of that Constitution ; and, on 
the other, that no British statesman who valued his cha- 
racter as a member of a free state, could either think or 
hear of his country being made a party to negociations for 
the purpose of discussing such monstrous proposals. Not 
a week, no, not even a day was lost in conveying to France 
the expression of these sentiments on the part of the British 
Government ; and in telling her that if such was the 
meaning of the speech in question, there was an end to all 
further negociations, at least through a British channel — 
that British intervention must be considered as closed — that 
the principle avowed was one which a British statesman 
could not acknowledge — that it struck directly at the root 
of the British Constitution — and that as it could not be 
accepted as part of the British code of law, it could not be 
recommended by a British statesman to the acceptance of 
any other. The Ministers of France were likewise told, as 
Great Britain did not put forward her own political insti- 
tutions as the model on which those of other states were to 
be framed, or as the only system from which national free- 
dom and happiness could flow, so neither could she allow 
France to make her own example a rule for other nations, 
much less to force that example upon Spain, in virtue of 
the consanguinity of the reigning dynasties of the two 
countries. It was, however, added, that if this construc- 
tion were disavowed, the negociations might still continue. 
The French Government, it was only right to state, did 
subsequently disavow this obnoxious construction, and 
adopted another, which, he was free to confess, the words 
were not altogether qualified to bear. The negociations in 
consequence proceeded; and it was at this period that 
Ministers, when interrogated on the subject in Parliament, 
had felt themselves bound to declare that they had consi- 
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derable hopes of bringing them to a successful termination ;» 
for, however extraordinary it might appear, it was never- 
theless strictly true, that when the speech of the King of 
France was communicated to him (Mr. C.) by the French 
Charge d’ Affaires in this country, it was accompanied by a 
more profuse communication of the desires of the French 
Government for accommodation, and by a more profuse 
declaration of their wishes for the good services of the 
British Government in producing that accommodation, than 
had ever been made at any previous stage of the transac- 
tions. It was not surprising that the effect which the 
French Government had anticipated had been produced 
upon the British Government by the communications which 
they then made to it; but it was surprising that the 
French Government, by some strange and unaccountable 
delusion, and in spite of all the remonstrances which His 
Majesty’s Ministers had made to them on the subject, 
should have ever thought, and indeed should still continue 
to think, that in publishing the document which they had 
done, they had hit a chord which could not fail to vibrate 
at Madrid ; and that they had put forward a specific which 
could not fail to cure all the evils which prevailed within 
its meridian. The thing itself was so strange and sin- 
gular, that the House would be inclined to think it either a 
fable or an invention of his own, if the proofs of it were 
not to be found in the papers which he was now ordered to 
submit to the House. 

He must now state to the House, that while these com- 
munications were passing between Paris and Madrid, a new 
application was received from the Spanish Government 
(which the House would find in the papers), calling for a 
more active employment of the good services of this country, 
in producing an accommodation with France. If His 
Majesty's Ministers had previously entertained any doubt 
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of the line of conduct which they ought to pursue, that 
application would have decided them ; for, under such cir- 
cumstances, had they declined to continue their interposi- 
tion, they would have appeared to be setting their own 
private feelings in opposition to the judgment of those who 
still thought their interposition worth having. The inter- 
position was therefore continued ; but from that time forth 
the British Government took no active part in the transac- 
tions. No second instructions were sent out to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, who, in consequence left Madrid. Sir W. 
A’Court being three days nearer to Paris, and the duplica- 
tion of three days in the conveyance and return of the 
correspondence causing the delay of a week, was left to 
conduct the intercourse of the two parties ; and all that 
remained for him to do, was to state to each party the 
proposals and answers of the other. The result of these 
communications, though it was not more than might be 
calculated upon from the premises he had stated, was a 
total failure ; and lie took an opportunity of frankly stating 
that fact to the House. Nothing then remained for the 
British Government to do, but to state fairly to each party 
the line of conduct which Great Britain was determined to 
pursue, in a state of things so deplorable for the tranquillity 
of Europe, and to explain to them the course of policy 
which she thought most consistent with her own welfare, as 
well as with that of both the contending nations. He 
begged the House to be assured that there never had 
been a moment, from the beginning of our interference on 
behalf of Spain at the Congress of Verona, down to the 
time at which he was then speaking, during which the 
Spanish Government had been led to believe that the 
cojjfflp of policy which Great Britain would pursue, in case 
should unfortunately break out between France and 
would be any other than that of strict neutrality. 
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No hope was ever held out to it from whicli an inference 
to the contrary could be possibly deduced. Nothing was 
ever said on which a doubt of the intentions of England 
could be suffered to hang. From the beginning to the end 
of these transactions, it was regularly stated to the Spanish 
Government that we would do all that we could in any 
way, and by any means, to avert a war ; but that, if war 
should unfortunately ensue, it was not to be supposed that 
our anxiety to avert it was to be considered as the measure 
of our determination to take part in it when commenced. 
To France, such a declaration had not been made, and 
honourable members, on reading the papers, would see that 
it was not necessary ; for though the documents which 
passed between the two Governments were indications that 
measures of hostility were contemplated by the one against 
the other, still, when it became necessary to speak out on 
the points which those documents suggested, it could not 
well be done without making a declaration of neutrality, if 
not in express words, at least in substance. 

That consideration brought him to the only part of the 
papers which it was his intention to read to the House. It 
was part of a despatch which had been sent to our Am- 
bassador at Paris, after all hopes of an amicable arrange- 
ment had ceased, to be by him communicated to M. Cha- 
teaubriand. That despatch contained an account of the 
negociations from their commencement to their close; and 
he was the more anxious that the French Government 
should see it, as he did not wish to make any unfair state- 
ment regarding its conduct. After giving a history of the 
negociations, it concluded in the following maimer 

It remains only to describe the conduct which it is His 
Majesty’s desire and intention to observe? h) a conflict 
between two nations, to each of whom His Majesty is 
bound by the ties of amity and alliance. The repeated 
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disavowal by his most Christian Majesty’s Government, of 
all views of ambition and aggrandizement, forbids the sus- 
picion of any design on the part of France to establish a 
permanent military occupation of Spain, or to force His 
Catholic Majesty into any measures derogatory to the in- 
dependence of his Crown, or to existing relations with 
other powers. The repeated assurances which His Majesty 
has received, of the determination of France to respect the # 
dominions of his most faithful Majesty, relieve His Majesty 
from any apprehension of being called upon to fulfil the 
obligations of that intimate defensive connection which has 
so long subsisted between the crowns of Great Britain and 
Portugal. With respect to the provinces in America, which 
have thrown off* their allegiance to the Crown of Spain, 
time and the course of events appear to have substantially 
decided their separation from the mother country, although 
the formal recognition of those provinces, as independent 
states by His Majesty, may be hastened or retarded by 
various external circumstances, as well as by the more or 
less satisfactory progress, in each state, towards a regular 
and settled form of government. Spain has long been ap- 
prised of His Majesty’s opinions upon this subject. Dis- 
claiming in the most solemn manner any intention of 
appropriating to himself the smallest portion of the late 
Spanish possessions in America, His Majesty is satisfied 
that no attempt will be made by France to bring under 
her dominion any of those possessions, either by conquest, 
or by cession from Spain. This frank explanation upon 
the points on which perhaps alone the possibility of any 
collision 'of France with Great Britain can be apprehended 
in a war between France and Spain, your Excellency will 
represe ntM'M t ji e Chateaubriand as dictated by an earnest 
desire to preserve, in that war, a strict and 

undewtiS^ neutrality— a neutrality not liable to altera- 
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tions towards either party, so long as the honour and just 
interests of Great Britain are equally respected by both.” 

These were the only points on which it appeared to him 
that any danger could be apprehended for Great Britain ; 
and on these points he had endeavoured to guard her inte- 
rest as carefully and specifically as be could. He would 
now beg leave to say a few words with respect to the 
> treaties which existed between this country and Portugal: 
and here he would take the opportunity of stating, that 
there never had been a single moment in which the Minis- 
ters of France had not been aware, that any attack wantonly 
made by them on Portugal, would bring Great Britain into 
the field with all her force to support the independence of 
her ancient and her faithful ally. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to remark, that much misconception prevailed in the 
country upon this point : for it was not only asserted, that 
our connections with Portugal imposed upon us the neces- 
sity (as they certainly did) of flying to her assistance if she 
were attacked ; but it was also asserted, that they left the 
question, whether Great Britain should go to war or remain 
at peace, entirely in the keeping of Portugal. He desired 
to be understood as admitting our pledge of defence to 
Portugal on the ground of a defensive, and not of an offen- 
sive treaty ; and if there was one point more clear in the 
law of nations than another, it was this— that a defensive 
alliance between two states did not commit one of them to 
war, when that war was voluntarily commenced by the other. 
He was happy to state, that there never had been a moment in 
which the French Government had not declared to ^Portugal 
that it was not its intention to meddle at all with her, either in 
word or deed, unless Portugal attacked the armies of France. 
He could also inform the House, that up to this moment 
Portugal was not bound by any engagement to enter into 
the war. He was not stating what her policy was, he was 
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only stating her obligations ; and he again repeated, that 
Portugal was not bound by any treaty to enter into the 
war which had now broken out between France and Spain. 
He therefore said, that if Portugal joined Spain in her en- 
deavours to repel France from the Peninsula, there was no 
ground for Great Britain to put forward a single soldier in 
support of Portugal. He was not stating what our policy 
might be, but what was required of us by the faith of 
treaties. England was bound to protect Portugal, if Por- 
tugal were attacked, but not if Portugal attacked others. 
He thought it right to make this statement, lx?cause Eng- 
land had never yet made any arrangement, or entered into 
any treaty, which she had not, when called upon, fulfilled 
to the very letter, however arduous was the struggle into 
which she entered, and however great the sacrifice which 
she was compelled to make to procure its fulfilment ; and 
it was on account of that rare scrupulousness in fulfilling 
her engagements, that it became the more necessary for her 
to understand precisely what the nature of those engage- 
ments was. 

With regard to the independence of the Spanish colonies 
in America, he also wished to say a few words by way of 
explanation. Undoubtedly it would have been much more 
agreeable to him not to l)e called upon to give any explana- 
tion upon an event which might only be contingent. Un- 
fortunately, however, no choice was left him at the present 
moment. As long as peace prevailed on the continent, and 
Spain had no enemy in Europe to contend with, so long it 
was a matter of discretion with the British Government, 
whether it would or would not call the attention of Spain to 
the undeniable fact, that she had lost all her influence in 
her Anglican ^pi'ovi nees — that all her efforts to regain it 
have asad still were, useless and ineffectual ; and that 

her wisest policy was to enter, as soon as possible, into an 
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accommodation with them — an accommodation founded, 
indeed, upon the basis of recognizing their independence, 
but qualified with any advantages which the mother country 
might think proper to stipulate, and the colonies, in return, 
to grant. Indeed, advice to that effect had already been 
given to her by this country. We had told her that we 
should ask of her colonies no commercial advantages, as we 
Conceived the superiority should* be reserved to her as 
the mother country ; and all that we were inclined to 
demand was, that we should be placed in the same situation 
with other favoured nations. More than once it had been 
hinted to us, that our good offices between Spain and her 
colonies would be favourably received by the mother 
country. The answer which had been invariably returned 
to such applications was, that we were willing to interfere 
with our good offices, if our recognition of the independence 
of the colonies were not to be made determinable on the 
issue of the negociations. At present, however, the case 
was entirely changed. As Spain had now an active and 
powerful European enemy, it became necessary for Eng- 
land to declare in what light she looked upon the struggling 
provinces of South America : for as Spain still retained the 
dominion de jure over them, though she had lost the 
dominion de facto ; as France might send forth her fleets 
and armies to seize and conquer them : and as, at the con- 
clusion of the war, arrangements might be made between 
the two nations regarding the conquest or the cession of 
them, the British Government had felt itself called upon to 
state, that it considered the separation of the colonies from 
Spain to have been effected to such a degree, that it would 
riot toletkte for an instant any cession which Spain might 
niakcf of colonies over which she did not exercise a direct 
and positive influence. To such a declaration the British 
Government had at last been forced. Without staying to 
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examine whether it had been made prematurely or not, he 
would once more repeat, that to such a declaration we had 
at length, by necessity, been driven, and that the justice 
and propriety of it had not yet been disputed by either 
party. 

lie was aware, that to whatever determination the House 
might come regarding the conduct of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in the late negociations, strong difference of opiniofi 
had existed, and would still continue to exist, with regard 
to the propriety of our observing a strict neutrality in the 
impending contest between France and Spain. He knew 
that marty individuals in this country thought that the in- 
vasion of Spain by a French force ought to be considered 
by England as a declaration of war against herself. That 
opinion, he knew, was held by many persons of the first 
rank and the utmost respectability in the state; but of that 
opinion he would state, that it could not receive any support 
from either justice or the policy of the state. When he 
said that it could not receive any support from justice, he 
did not mean to say that such a war would be absolutely 
unjust on our part, but that there would be no adequate 
ground on which we could be called to interfere in it. 
War, in the responsibility of those who had to make it, 
ought to be well and duly weighed before it was resolved 
on: the cause of it should not merely be sufficient, but 
urgent ; and not merely urgent, but absolutely consistent 
with the interest and welfare of the country which first 
declared it. In making these observations, did he cast any 
blame upon those who, seeing a strong and powerful nation 
eager to crush and overwhelm with its vengeance a less 
numerous but not less gallant people, were anxious to join 
the; weaker against the stronger party ? Certainly not. The 
feeling^was highly honourable to those who entertained it. 
The bosoms in which it existed in full bloom and vigour, 
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unchaatened and unalloyed by any other feeling, were 
much more happy, than those in which that feeling was 
chastened, tempered, and mitigated by the considerations 
of prudence, interest, and expediency. He not only knew, 
' but he absolutely envied the feelings of those who called for 
war, for the issue of which they were in no wise likely to be 
responsible; for he would confess, that the reasoning by 
which the war against Spain was justified, appeared to him 
to be much more calculated than the war itself to excite a 
strong feeling against those who had projected it; and he 
must likewise add, with all due respect to those who de- 
fended it, that he could not understand by what process 
of reasoning, or by what confusion of ideas, they contrived 
to persij&clie themselves that they had made out any thing 
which approached even to a shadow of a case. They had 
been foolish enough to institute a comparison between the 
conduct of France at this moment, and the conduct of 
Great Britain in 1793. But what, he would ask, had Spain 
ever done that was at all analogous to the celebrated decree 
of the 19th of November, made by the French republicans ? 
What country had Spain ever attempted to seize or to 
revolutionize? What independent state had she invaded 
in any manner that could be compared with the invasion of 
Geneva, of Savoy, and of Avignon, by France — states that 
had been ravaged and plundered by their invaders, before 
any notice of their intention was given, and before their inha- 
bitants had even time to draw a sword in their own defence? 
If the whole of Europe had formerly combined against 
France, it was not because she had refused to amend her 
political institutions on the demand of foreigners, but be- 
cause she had declared her resolution, in the first instance, 
to propagate as widely as possible her pestiferous doctrines, 
and had provided means, in the second, to carry them all 
over Europe by the terror of her armies and the power of 
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her sword. There was no analogy between the case of 
Spain and that of the French Republic; and of all the 
powers which ought to think of reading such a lesson to 
Spain, even if the analogy existed, France was fhe very 
last. France, whose oppression and tyranny had created 
that very Constitution in Spain, which it was now the fore- 
most in condemning and reprobating! That France should 
be the first to complain of that Constitution, which was tl#t‘ 
consequence of her own unjust aggression, was the event 
which of all others lie should have least expected ! He was 
not therefore surprised to find that many individuals were 
for deterring France from her present invasion of Spain by 
something stronger than state papers and remonstrances. 

He had heard that there were some persons wnifchouglit 
that though it might not be prudent tomake war, it’fffight still 
be prudent to menace war against France upon this account. 
These individuals he conceived to be guilty of an error 
in principle, as the country which menaced war ought 
always to be ready to carry those menaces into execution. 
There were other individuals who were guilty of an error 
of a different kind — -lie meant an error of opinion. They 
thought this country should immediately send forth a ma- 
ritime armament to watch the events that might occur on 
the shores of the Peninsula. Such a course, in his humble 
opinion, would be unworthy a great and independent nation 
like our own, and would degrade it from a first to a secon- 
dary power. He did hope, that whenever it determined 
upon war, it would determine to wage it, not as an auxi- 
liary, but as a principal. Such had hitherto been its policy ; 
and on all former occasions, when it had resorted to war, 
it bad exerted every nerve to bring it to a safe, a speedy, 
and ar| femourable conclusion. “ To to ccrtatwmest corpvre 
regni. v This, he contended, was the only sound view* in 
which war could be contemplated, and he differed entirely 
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from those who considered the subject in any other manner. 
If war were the issue, it should be a war worthy of this 
great country ! and there was no war in which the country 
could^be engaged at the present moment, and under the 
existing circumstances of Europe, that would not call 
forth all her power, all her strength, and all her energies. 
This was the alternative which they had tO’$Wcigh — whether 
^honour commanded, or interest prescribed ; or, if interest 
were left wholly out of the question, whether a sense of jus- 
tice between the two hostile parties was not sufficient to in- 
duce the British Goverment to interpose its good offices and 
to state what its views of policy were; and, finally, having 
undertaken that, as it turned out, thankless and unpleasant 
office respect to both sides, there was sufficient cause to 
justifyfji|liem in joining the injured party. These points 
admitted of much argument, and were mixed up with a 
great portion of feeling. But, whatever decision they came 
to, that decision ought to be a calm, a sound, and a just 
one ; and, so far as a pretty large and a most anxious ex- 
pression of public feeling had gone, it did appear that the 
course which had been pursued was in unison with the 
general sense of the country. The determination of the 
Government was for neutrality. And for what sort of neu- 
trality ? The House would give him leave to say, for an 
honest and real neutrality. Any other would be unworthy 
of the nation. The choice was between neutrality and 
war. If they meant war, let them openly choose it : but if 
they called for neutrality, let it not be neutrality under the 
mask of non-interference with one party, whilst 9 covert 
support was given to the other. If they asked him what 
were the lines, rules, and limits of a just neutrality, he 
would tell them in one word. There was a golden maxim, 
which applied as well to politics^ as it did to morals — 66 Do 
unto others as you would that other* should do unto you.” 
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But to England he would say, “ Do unto others what you 
have made others do unto you.” For a quarter of a cen- 
tury, this country had laid down the law of nations to the 
whole world ; she had laid down, most clearly, the by 
which neutrals were to be guided. From the learning, the 
acuteness, and the talents which had been employed in its 
formation* and from the recognized justice and purity of 
its principle, it stood, he believed, unquestioned through-* 
out the world ; and, if they did not question it themselves, 
would, he was convinced, go down to posterity as one of the 
greatest monuments of wisdom and integrity that had ever 
appeared in any age. He alluded to the code which had 
been compiled from the decisions of Sir William Sjcott. 

There were two points on whicli His Majesty’s IkjfSgisters 
might be questioned ; first, whether it was proper : ’that a 
system of neutrality should be acted on ; and next, whether 
at the Congress of Verona, they "ought not to have accepted 
from both parties, that undefined offer, short of mediation, 
and without a distinct definition of the principle on which 
their good offices would be received, which had then been 
made? The complaint of France against Spain, whether 
well-founded or not, was, that the disquieted state of her 
internal institution placed the tranquillity of France in jeo- 
pardy ; and the counter-statement of Spain was, that the 
army of observation which France had marched to her 
frontier* disqtiieted the Spanish people. It was between 
these two points that they had to strike the balance, with- 
out considering whether France sinned more against Spain 
in calling for preliminary conciliation, or Spain sinned more 
against France in desiring her to withdraw her army. 
Under such circumstances it was impossible to negociate. 
This was a case of a very novel nature, differing entirely 
from those in which a portjpn of territory having been cap- 
tured, or a number of ships having been seized, there were 
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tangible points for discussion, which could easily be ad- 
judged. What was wanting in this instance to preserve 
peace was, that Spain should make some change in her Con- 
stitutidfti (a Constitution which she had unquestionably a 
right to form), and that France should withdraw her army 
of observation. Without touching on any question involv- 
ing the conduct of either party, it became a matter of in- 
quiry, whether the British Government had not done right 
in exerting their power to the utmost, and endeavouring 
as much as they possibly could, to prevent the breaking out 
of hostilities. This only, he should say, that though on 
this point he must anticipate some difference of opinion 
(and that difference he did not mean to censure), still, if 
the question were to be discussed again, he would undoubt- 
edly pursue the same course, and he would not incur the 
reproach of stimulating Spain to resistance, by promises of 
support which could not be realized. The promise of actual 
and efficient support to Spain, this country was not prepared 
to give; and the case Ministers had to consider was this — 
whether they should withdraw from the question altogether, 
and treat it with perfect indifference ? Indifference they 
could never feel towards the affairs of Spain ; and he ear- 
nestly hoped and trusted that she would come triumphantly 
out of this struggle. But he should not speak truly, if he 
did not say, that he was perfectly convinced, the first result 
of her success and pacification must be, the adoption of those 
alterations in her system which they had recommended. 
But, whether Spain or France were successful, he must ever 
feel a perfect conviction, in considering the extent of # misery 
which might be occasioned by the contest, that if Spain 
had given way in a slight degree on the one part, and the 
army of observation had been withdrawn on the other, 
any unpleasant feeling would have been swallowed up and 
lost sight of in the immensity of the benefit which would 
VOL. V. D 
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have been produced. They would not then have had to 
deplore that state of warfare, the risk of which was incal- 
culably great, and the issue of which it was impossible to 
foresee. 

The papers were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPEAL OF THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT < 
RILL. 

APRIL 16(1), 1823. 


Loud Alttiokp moved u That leave be given to bring in 
a bill to repeal all the clauses of an act passed in the 59th 
of George TIL c. 6*9, entitled 4 An act to prevent the en- 
listing or engagement of Ilis Majesty’s subjects to serve in 
foreign service, and the fitting out or equipping in His 
Majesty’s dominions, vessels for warlike purposes, without 
Ilis Majesty’s license,’ except the first clause/’ 

Lord Folkestone seconded the motion, in a speech of 
great vehemence, in which lie stated that he was not a suffi- 
cient master of language to express the disgust, shame, and 
indignation he had experienced on the perusal of the docu- 
ments relating to the affairs of Spain, which the right 
honourable secretary (Mr. Canning) a few nights ago had 
laid upon the table of the House. In the course of a long 
debate upon the above motion, 

Mr* Secretary Canning rose, and spoke to the 
following effect: — Sir, those honourable gentle- 
men — being by far the greater number of those 
whom I have the honour to address — who were 
not present at the commencement of this debate, 
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can hardly imagine what a degree of restraint I im- 
pose upon myself, when I say, that it is my inten- 
tion to confine myself, in what I am about to 
remark, strictly to the question before the House. 
For those who were not present cannot be aware 
that, from the very beginning of the discussion, 
there has been, whether studiously or accidentally, 
I know hot, a sort of set-off against the figure 
which an honourable and learned gentleman* last 
night applied to the benches on this side of the 
House, when he was describing what he conceived 
to be the variety of opinions by which those ho- 
nourable gentlemen were influenced, who were 
nevertheless disposed to vote for the same pro- 
position. Nothing certainly can exceed the vacil- 
lations of opinion, as to the expediency of main- 
taining peace or of declaring war, which we have 
this night heard from those who have nevertheless 
concurred in advocating the repeal of the Foreign 
Enlistment bill. The repeal of this measure was 
moved by a noble lord.f a professed lover of peace, 
who disclaimed the slightest wish to involve this 
country in hostility, and who delivered his senti- 
ments with that moderation and good sense which 
distinguishes every effort that he makes in this 
House. The motion was seconded by another 
noble lord,^ of whose speech the only character 
which I will give is, that it afforded, in substance, 

* Mr. Brougham. f Lord Althorp. * Lord Folkestone. 
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tone, and manner, a perfect contrast to that of 
his noble predecessor in the debate. That noble 
lord declared that u he was for war, for open war, 
and argued in support of a pacific motion simply 
and solely with a view to hostility. Sir, I will 
not follow the noble lord through that speech ; 
for it would be necessary, in order that my repre-< 
sentation of it should be believed, that honourable 
gentlemen should have been present when it was 
spoken. The Lacedaemonians were in the habit 
of deterring their children from the vice of intoxi- 
cation by occasionally exhibiting their slaves in a 
state of disgusting inebriety. But, Sir, there is a 
moral as well as a physical intoxication. Never 
before did I behold so complete a personification 
of the character which I have somewhere seen 
described, as “exhibiting the contortions of the 
Sybil without her inspiration?” Such was the 
nature of the noble lord’s speech. I will not on 
this occasion reply to it; being of opinion with 
I am sure a great majority of those whom I have 
the honour to address, that this is not a fit oppor- 
tunity for entering into such a discussion. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that I am disposed to 
shrink from the discussion ; for the noble lord may 
believe me, when I assure him that, however I 
may have “ truckled” to France, I will never truckle 
to the noble lord. I am perfectly ready to meet the 
noble lord and the honourable gentleman near 
him, on the whole of this case whenever they may 
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please to bring it regularly under tne considera- 
tion of the House; and I postpone my^Teply only 
until the opportunity which %as been promised 
shall arrive, and because the present measure 
must be discussed, if discussed at all, only on the 
assumptiorf'ihat we are to preserve our neutrality. 
If the question which the noble lord and the hon- 
ourable gentlemen on the other side of the House 
wish to agitate, is whether the true policy of this 
country is war or neutrality? — if that is to be the 
issue in the debate of which they have given 
notice, 1 can have no possible objection, when the 
proper time shall arrive, to meet them, and enter 
into that discussion ; and I am confident I shall 
be perfectly able to show that, whether the ques- 
tion be viewed with reference to the national 
security and the national interests, or to the 
equally important consideration of the national 
honour, the course of policy which wisdom and 
justice have marked out for this country in the 
present state of the world is neutrality — neutrality, 
as long as it can be preserved consistently with 
our interests — neutrality, as long as it can be 
preserved, consistently with our honour. 

But, Sir, as I have already declared, I quarrel 
with no man who honestly entertains an opposite 
opinion. I am perfectly ready to meet the advo- 
cates for war, and without imputing to them any 
but the most honourable motives. But I must be 
allowed to postpone my argument on that point. 
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until the proper time shall arrive for its production. 
In the meanwhile, I have a fair right to protest 
against charges, which no man ought to permit 
himself to throw out at random, when he knows 
that they cannot be conveniently replied to. How- 
ever, Sir, I will not be drawn by any intemperate 
or premature observations, into a debate on a sub-, 
ject not yet before the House. Whenever that 
subject comes fairly before us, let it be fully in- 
vestigated; let the true policy of this country be 
ascertained, and let the conduct of His Majesty’s 
Government be judged of by the standard which 
Parliament may think proper to establish. In the 
absence of such a discussion, and such a result, I 
shall take it for granted that, both in this House 
and in the country at large, the prevalent feeling 
is in concurrence with the course which His Ma- 
jesty’s Government have thought it their duty to 
adopt. If, in assuming that to be the case, I am 
assuming that which is not true, the noble lord 
and the honourable gentlemen opposite will soon 
enjoy the opportunity of setting me right, and of 
dissipating the unhappy delusion under which 1 
am labouring. But, assuming that to be the fact 
(for we must have some foundation on which to 
argue), I proceed to discuss the merits of the 
noble lord’s motion, in reference to a system of 
neutrality. It was, indeed, in reference to a 
system of neutrality, that the noble lord brought 
forward that motion — it was in reference to a 
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system of neutrality, that the noble lord’s motion 
was supported by an honourable gentleman near 
him, who always throws a light upon whatever 
subject he investigates. Undoubtedly, I should 
very much misrepresent the character of the 
speech of the noble lord who seconded the mo- 
tion, were I to assert that it had any reference to 
neutrality. But, £!ir, upon a fair estimate of suf- 
frages, I think I have a right to conclude, that 
among the supporters of the noble lord’s motion 
the advocates for neutrality bear, at least, an equal 
proportion to the advocates for war. It is, there- 
fore, in reference to a system of neutrality alone 
that J should consider myself justified in consider- 
ing the noble lord’s proposition. 

Now, Sir, let me, in the first place, recal the 
attention of the House to the precise nature and 
state of the question. The act of Parliament which 
the noble lord has moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal, was passed four or five years ago, 
partly in mitigation of the statute law, and partly 
in confirmation of the common law; the fact being, 
that the common law prohibited the transfer of 
military allegiance to any other power without 
the consent of the Sovereign, and that the statute 
law annexed to a transgression of the cprnmon 
law on that subject, certain severe and sanguinary 
penalties. When peace was concluded between 
this country and Spain in 1814, an article was 
introduced into the treaty, by which this country 
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bound itself not to furnish any succours to what 
were then denominated the revolted colonies of 
Spain. In process of time, as those colonies be- 
came more powerful, a question arose of a very 
difficult nature; to be decided on a due considera- 
tion of their de jure relation to Spain on the one 
side, and their de facto independence of her, on, 
the other. The law of nations was entirely silent 
with respect to the course which, under a circum- 
stance so peculiar as the transition of colonies 
from their allegiance to the parent state, ought 
to be pursued. It was difficult to know how far 
either the statute law or the common law was 
applicable to colonies so situated. It became 
necessary, therefore, in the act of 1818, to treat 
the colonics as actually independent of Spain; 
and to prohibit mutually, and with respect to both, 
the aid which had hitherto been prohibited with 
respect to one alone. Thus, Sir, has the law stood, 
1'rom the year 1818 down to the present time. I 
ought to observe, that it was in order to give full 
and impartial effect to the provisions of the treaty 
with Spain, which prohibited the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to the colonies, but did not 
prohibit their exportation to Spain; that the act of 
1818 declared that the prohibition should be mutual 
— a declaration which so little deserves the charac- 
ter of bearing hard upon the colonies, that it was 
in fact an extension of advantage to them. 

When, however, from the tide of events, war 
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became probable between France and Spain, it 
became necessary to review these relations. It 
was obvious that if war broke out, we must either 
extend to France the prohibition which already 
existed with respect to Spain, or we must remove 
from Spain the prohibition to which she was at 
present subject, provided we meant to place the 
countries on an eqipl footing. As far as the ex- 
portation of arms and ammunition was concerned, 
it was in the power of the Crown to remove any 
inequality between the parties simply by an order 
in council. Such an order was consequently 
issued, and the prohibition of exporting arms and 
ammunition to Spain was taken off. By this 
measure His Majesty’s Government afforded a 
guarantee of their bona fide neutrality. It is 
obvious, that the mere appearance of neutrality 
might have been preserved by the extension of 
the prohibition to France, instead of by the re- 
moval of the prohibition from Spain; but it would 
have been a prohibition in words only, and not at 
all in fact ; for the immediate vicinity of the Bel- 
gic ports to France, would have rendered the 
prohibition of direct exportation to France totally 
nugatory. So far, Sir, was this determination on 
the part of His Majesty's Government concerted 
(as some honourable gentlemen have imputed to 
us) with France and not with Spain, that I can 
assure the House with perfect truth that the con- 
cert, if concert it can be called, was with Spain, 
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and not with France ; for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment stated to Spain, that there were two modes 
in which the difference between the privileges of 
France and Spain might be equalized by an order 
in council ; either by prohibiting the exportation 
of arms and ammunition to France, or by remov- 
ing the prohibition upon their exportation to 
Spain; but it was also stated to Spain, that His 
Majesty’s Government could not remove that 
prohibition as it respected Spain, without remov- 
ing it also as it respected the South American 
colonies. Such, Sir, was the motive ; namely, to 
produce an equality between France and Spain, 
not in words but in fact, which prompted the 
order in council to which I have alluded. I 
desire to consider the act, for the repeal of which 
the noble lord has moved, in precisely the same 
point of view. I desire the House to consider, 
whether the repeal of that act would not have- 
not the same, but the correspondent effect to that 
which would have been produced by an order in 
council, prohibiting the exportation of arms and 
ammunition to France. 

Sir, every body knows, however he may ab- 
stain from saying it, that a repeal of the act in 
question would be a repeal only in words as re- 
specting France, but a repeal in fact, as respect- 
ing Spain. Every body knows that such a repeal 
would occasion an inequality of operation, cer- 
tainly not intended by the noble mover who dis- 
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tinctly disclaimed any such wish; but no less 
certainly desired by some other supporters of the 
motion, who are not equally impartial. Whether 
it might or might not be right to testify a partia- 
lity to Spain, is another and a larger question. I 
am arguing on the assumption that the policy of 
this country is neutrality ; and I maintain that, 
whether the repeal of the bill ought to be con- 
sidered as a right or a wrong measure, it cannot 
be denied, that it would be an infraction of neu- 
trality. 

Sir, if I have succeeded in showing that there 
is no ground for repealing this act, in order to 
mark our neutrality ; if I have succeeded in show- 
ing, that what has been done by His Majesty’s 
Government — manifests, if not neutrality, a lean- 
ing, not to the stronger, but to the weaker party 
— it only remains for me to examine whether 
there is any thing in this act so contrary to the 
established law of nations as to render it unfit to 
be longer continued. Sir, the act is divided into 
two plain and distinct parts; the one, prohibiting 
British subjects from entering into the military 
service of belligerent states ; the other, forbidding 
the fitting out of privateers for the service of those 
states, in British ports, with British means and 
money, or which are to be manned with British 
seamen. With respect to the former part, on 
which the greater portion of the debate of this 
evening has hinged, I agree with my right 
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honourable friend near me in considering it as the 
part which is of the less importance as regards 
Spain; because though there is no doubt that 
any advantage taken of the proposed repeal 
would be in favour of one belligerent, and that 
a disposition to violate our neutrality on that side, 
has been already manifested, yet I do not think 
that it would go the length which has been an- 
ticipated by many. I do not mean to say that 
Spain has shown herself ungrateful for the ser- 
vices of distinguished individuals upon former oc- 
casions; but the laws of Spain have been changed 
since that period. I have observed, and so must 
those who now hear me have observed, that 
shortly after the late speech of the King of 
France, or, at all events, upon the first burst 
of feeling having manifested itself in Spain, cer- 
tain regulations were adopted relative to the 
admission of foreigners into the Spanish army. 
It was then decided that foreigners who had pre- 
viously served in the Spanish army, should be 
allowed to re-enter it — up to the rank of serjeants; 
and that foreigners who had not served in that 
country before, should be permitted, with all 
their hearts, to serve — up to the full rank of 
privates. So that here, at least, no very strong 
temptation is held out to induce the co-operation 
of the military spirit, skill, and enterprise of this 
countj^in support of the Spanish cause. I have 
also4»as®n to form this opinion, from a recollec- 
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tion of what took place upon former and no very 
distant occasions. 

When the army of England last fought in 
Spain, they fought in favour of a united people 
against a foreign and a common foe. How al- 
tered is the case at present ! Who is there who 
could wish to see Englishmen on entering the 
Spanish territory opposed, not to the foes of 
Spain, but directing their bayonets against Spa- 
nish bosoms ? This I confess is a sight which I 
would rather not witness. In one case, perhaps, 
a feeling of gratitude might be created in the 
minds of Spaniards : though I confess that upon 
this point 1 am not very sanguine ; for I recollect, 
that, though something like gratitude was mani- 
fested by the Spaniards for the services rendered 
by the English during the late war, there was 
also upon the embarkation of our troops some- 
thing like a public gratulation, that the country 
had been at length cleared of the presence of 
those heretics. This I am aware I may be told 
arose out of the bigotry of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. And here I cannot help observing that 
the charge of bigotry urged against Spain, in her 
dealings with her colonies, is incorrect. Indeed, 
the reverse is the fact ; the main obstacle having 
been the difficulty of managing their popular 
assemblies. There is a peculiarity of character 
in the people of Spain, which, from its reserve, 
makes the Spaniard a Spaniard and nothing else. 
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This feeling may perhaps serve to knit them more 
closely together, and render them more national. 
It may, too, and it is to be hoped will have the 
effect of extinguishing the feuds and party differ- 
ences by which they are at present unhappily 
distracted. Without imputing blame to them in 
any degree on this account, I can only repeat, 1 
that such is the fact. It is undoubtedly true, that 
Spaniards amalgamate less readily than any other 
European people, with the habits and institutions, 
as they concur more slowly or unwillingly in the 
views and policy, of any other nations ; and I 
state the circumstance as furnishing an additional 
argument why it is not altogether desirable to 
repeal this measure at the present time, for the 
purpose of mixing up British soldiers with the ex- 
isting dispute between France and Spain. 

But I consider the other branch of the case of 
infinitely greater importance. A noble lord has 
made an allusion, and with great fairness, to a 
speech made by me upon a former evening, in 
which speech I endeavoured to point out what 
were the duties imposed upon us by a strict 
neutrality. That speech has been referred to, as 
if it contained something that was appalling — 
some axiom that was unheard-of and abominable 
— because it advocated the principle of our main- 
taining a strict neutrality. Good God ! is it to 
becorae'fcjbaxim with this country that she is ever 
to b6a belligerent? Is she never, under any pos- 
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sible state of circumstances, to remain neutral? 
If this proposition be good for anything, it must 
run to this extent— that our position, insulated as 
it is from all the rest of the world, removes us so 
far from the scene of continental warfare, that 
we ought always to be belligerent — that we are 
bound to counteract the designs of Providence, 
to reject the advantages of nature, and to render 
futile and erroneous the description of the poet, 
who has said to our honour that we are less prone 
to war and tumult, on account of our happy situ- 
ation, than the neighbouring nations that lay con- 
terminous with one another. But wherefore this 
dread of a neutrality? If gentlemen look to the 
page of history, they will find that for centuries 
past, whenever there has been a war in Europe, 
we have almost always been belligerent. The 
fact is undoubtedly so; but I am not prepared to 
lay it down as a principle, that if, at the begin- 
ning of a war, we should happen to maintain a 
species of neutrality, it was an unnatural thing 
that we should do so. Gentlemen say, that we 
must be drawn into a war, sooner or later. Why, 
then, I answer, let it be later. I say, if we are 
to be drawn into a war, let us be drawn into it 
on grounds clearly British. I do not say— God 
forbid I should— that it is no part of the duty of 
Great Britain to protect what is termed the balance 
of power, and to aid the weak against the insults 
of the strong. I say, on the contrary, that to 
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do so* is her bounden duty ; but I affirm also, 
that we must take care to do our duty to our- 
selves. The first condition of engaging in any 
war— the sine qua non of every such undertaking 
— that the war must be just ; the second, that 
being just in itself, we can also with justice 
engage in it; and the third, that being just in its 
nature, and it being possible for us justly to em- 
bark in it, we can so interfere without detriment 
or prejudice to ourselves. I contend that he is a 
visionary politician who leaves this last condition 
out of the question ; and I say further, that 
though the glorious abandonment of it may sound 
well in the generous speech of an irresponsible 
orator— with the safety of a nation upon his lips, 
and none of the responsibility upon his shoulders 
— it is matter deeply to be considered ; and that 
the Minister who should lay it out of his view, in 
calling on the country to undertake a war, would 
well deserve that universal censure and reproba- 
tion with which the noble lord opposite has this 
night menaced me. If it be wise for a Govern- 
ment, though it cannot prevent an actual explo- 
sion, to endeavour to circumscribe the limits, and 
to lessen the duration of a war, then I say that 
the ppsition we have taken in the present instance 
is of probable efficacy than that in which 
we should have stood, had we suffered ourselves 
Jg be drawn into a participation in the contest. 
Participation, did I say ? Sir ! is there any man 
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who hears me — is there any man acquainted with 
the history of the country for the last twenty 
years, who does not know the way in which 
Great Britain has been accustomed to particulate 
in a war? Do not gentlemen know that HTwe 
now enter into a war, we must take the whole 
burthen of it upon ourselves, and conduct the 
whole force and exertions of the Peninsula. But, 
supposing such to be our course, how different 
must be our situation, as compared with former 
periods. When we last became the defenders of 
Spain, we fought for and with a united people. 
What would be the case at present? Any inter- 
ference on our parts in favour of Spain, must 
commence with an attempt to unite contending 
factions, and to stimulate men of opposite inte- 
rests and opposite feelings, to one grand and 
simultaneous effort. Now, I do not hesitate to 
say, that the man who would undertake to do 
this under present circumstances, must either be 
possessed of supernatural means of information, 
or of a hardihood which I may envy, but shall 
not attempt to imitate. I say that those men will 
not consult the true dignity of the country, who, 
finding fault with the part we have adopted, wish 
to indemnify themselves by endeavouring to'make 
us perform that part amiss. Our course is neu- 
trality — strict neutrality ; and, in the name of 
God, let us adhere to it. If you dislike that 
course if you think it injurious to the honour or 
voj„. v. 
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interests of the country — drive from their places 
those neutral Ministers who have adopted it ; but 
until you are prepared to declare war, you are 
bound to adhere to and to act upon the system 
which 'Ministers have laid down. 

I stated a few evenings ago that we could have 
no difficulty in the course which we had to pursue,’ 
in observance of a strict neutrality. We have 
spent much time in teaching other powers the 
nature of a strict neutrality ; and, generally 
speaking, we found them most reluctant scholars. 
All I now call upon the House to do, is to adopt 
the same course which it has recommended to 
neutral powers upon former occasions. If I 
wished for a guide in a system of neutrality, I 
should take that laid down by America, in the 
days of the presidency of Washington, and the 
secretaryship of Jefferson. In 1793, complaints 
were made to the American Government, that 
French ships were allowed to fit out and arm in 
American ports, for the purpose of attacking 
British vessels, in direct opposition to the laws 
of neutrality. Immediately upon this represen- 
tation, the American Government held that such 
a fitting -out was contrary to the laws of neutra- 
lity ; ' and orders were issued, prohibiting the 
arming^P any French vessels in American ports. 
%t ifjw York, a French vessel, fitting out, was 
^iifed, delivered over to the tribunals, and con- 
demned. Upon that occasion, the American 
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Government held, that such fitting out ot French 
ships in American ports, for the purpose of cruis- 
ing against English vessels, was incompatible 
with the sovereignty of the United States, and 
tended to interrupt the peace and good under- 
standing which subsisted between that country 
and Great Britain. Here, Sir, I contend, is the 
principle of neutrality upon which we ought to 
act. It was upon this principle that the» bill in 
question was enacted. I do not now pretend to 
argue in favour of a system of neutrality ; but it 
being declared that we intend to remain neutral, 
I call upon the House to abide by that declara- 
tion so long as it shall remain unaltered. No 
matter what ulterior course we may be inclined 
to adopt — no matter whether, at some ulterior 
period, the honour and interests of the country 
may force us into a war — still, while we declare 
ourselves neutral, let us avoid passing the strict 
line of demarcation. When war comes, if come 
it must, let us enter into it with all the spirit and 
energy which becomes us as a great and indepen- 
dent nation. That period, however, I do not 
wish to anticipate, and much less desire to hasten. 
If a war must come, let it come in the shape of 
satisfaction to be demanded for injuries, of ‘rights 
to be asserted, of interests to be protected, of 
treaties to be fulfilled. But, in God’s name, let 
it not come on in the paltry, pettifogging way of 
fitting out ships in our harbours to cruise for gain. 

k 2 
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At all events, let the country disdain to be sneaked 
into a war. Let us abide strictly by our neutra- 
lity as long as we mean to adhere to it ; and 
by so doing we shall, in the event of auy ne- 
cessity for abandoning that system, be the 
better able to enter with effect upon any other 
course which the policy of the country may . 


require. 

The House divided : — 

Ayes J 10 

Noes 21 G 

Majority against the motion 106 


NEGOCIATIONS RELATIVE TO SPAIN. 
APRIL 28th, 1823. 


Mu. Macdonald concluded a speech, in which he took 
an extensive review of the negociations at Verona, Paris, 
and Madrid, respecting the affairs of Spain, by moving the 
following Address : — 

“ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, 
to inform His Majesty, that this House has taken into its 
most serious consideration the papers relating to the late 
negotiation, which have been laid before them by His 
Majesty’s gracious command. 

represent to His Majesty, that the disappointment 
of His Majesty’s benevolent solicitude to preserve general 
peace, appears to this House to have, in a great measure, 
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arisen from the failure of His Majesty’s Ministers to make 
the most earnest, vigorous, and solemn protest against the 
pretended right of the sovereigns assembled at Verona to 
make war on Spain, in order to compel alterations in her 
j>olitical institutions, as well as against the subsequent 
pretensions of the French Government, that nations cannot 
lawfully enjoy any civil privileges but from the spontaneous 
grant of their kings *, principles destructive of the rights of 
all independent states, which strike at the root of the 
British Constitution, and are subversive of Ilis Majesty's 
legitimate title to the throne. 

44 Further, to declare to His Majesty, the surprise and 
sorrow with which this House ha* observed that His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should have advised the Spanish Govern* 
ment, while so unwarrantably menaced, to alter their Con- 
stitution, in the hope of averting invasion ; a concession 
which alone would have involved the total sacrifice of na- 
tional independence ; and which was not even palliated by 
an assurance from France, that on receiving so dishonour- 
able a submission, she would desist from her unprovoked 
aggression. 

• 4 Finally, to represent to His Majesty, that, in the judg- 
ment of this House, a tone of more dignified remonstrance 
would have been better calculated to preserve the peace of 
the continent, and thereby to secure this nation more 
effectually from the hazard of being involved in the calami- 
ties of war.” 

Mil. Stuart Wortley moved an amended Address — 

44 That an humble Address be presented to His Ma- 
jesty, to inform His Majesty that this House has taken 
into its most serious consideration the papers relating to 
the late negociations, which have been laid before them by 
his Majesty's gracious command. To assure His Majesty 
.of our entire concurrence in the principles which His Ma- 
jesty has repeatedly declared with respect to interference in 
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the internal concerns of independent nations, and in Hi» 
Majesty’s just application of those principles, in the course 
of the late negociations, to the case of Spain. 

“ To acknowledge with gratitude His Majesty’s earnest 
and unwearied endeavours to preserve the peace of Europe. 

“ To express our deep regret that those endeavours 
have proved unavailing ; and, while we rejoice that His 
Majesty has not become party to a war in which neither 
honour, nor treaty, nor the welfare of His Majesty’s domi- 
nions, required His Majesty to engage, to assure His Ma- 
jesty that, highly as we estimate the advantages of peace, 
particularly at the present moment, we shall be at all times 
ready to afford to His Majesty our most zealous and affec- 
tionate support, in any measures which His Majesty may 
find necessary to fulfil the obligations of national faith, to 
vindicate the dignity of his Crown, or to maintain the rights 
and interests of his people.” 

Towards the close of the discussion that arose on the 
third night of the adjourned debate upon Mr. Macdonald > 
motion respecting the negociation relatives to Spain, and 
on the amendment proposed by Mr. S. Wortley — 

Mr.Canning rose, and said — I am exceedingly 
sorry, Mr. Speaker, to stand in the way of any ho- 
nourable gentleman who wishes to address the 
House on this important occasion.* But, consider- 
ing the length of time which the debate has already 
occupied — considering the late hour to which we 
have now arrived on the third night of discussion — I 
hear that my own strength, as well as that of the 

* Several gentlemen rose at the same time with Mr. Canning, 
to add|<aifcg the House, but they resumed their seats, as the call for 
Mr. Catling became loud and general. — E d, 
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House, would be exhausted, if 1 were longer to 
delay the explanations which it is my duty to 
offer, of the conduct which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pursued, and of the principles by 
which they have been guided, through a course of 
negociations as full of difficulty as any that have 
ever occupied the attention of a ministry, or the 
consideration of Parliament. 

If gratitude be the proper description of that 
sentiment which one feels towards the uncon- 
scious bestower of an unintended benefit, I ac- 
knowledge myself sincerely grateful to the ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Macdonald), who has 
introduced thepresentmotion. Although I was pre- 
viously aware that the conduct of the Government 
in the late negociations had met with the indivi- 
dual concurrence of many, perhaps of a great ma- 
jority of the members of this House ; although l 
had received intimations not to be mistaken, of 
the general satisfaction of the country ; still, as 
from the manner in which the papers have been 
laid before Parliament, it was not the intention of 
the Government to call for any opinion upon 
them, I feel grateful to the honourable gentleman 
who has, in so candid and manly a manner, brought 
them under distinct discussion ; and who, h hope, 
will become, however unwillingly, the instrument 
of embodying the sentiments of individuals and of 
the country into a vote of parliamentary appro- 
bation. 
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The Government stands in a singular situation 
with respect to these negociations. They havo 
maintained peace : they have avoided war. Peace 
or war — the one or the other — is usually the re- 
sult of negociations between independent states. 
But all the gentlemen on the other side, with one 
or two exceptions (exceptions which I mention* 
with honour), have set out with declaring, that 
whatever the question before the House may be, 
it is not a question of peace or war. Now this 
does appear to me to be a most whimsical decla- 
ration ; especially when I recollect, that before 
this debate commenced, itwask^iown — it was not 
disguised, it was vaunted without scruple or re- 
serve— that the dispositions of those opposed to 
Ministers were most heroically warlike. It was 
not denied that they considered hostilities with 
Trance to be desirable as well as necessary. The 
cry “ to arms” was raised, and caps were thrown 
up for war, from a crowd which, if not numerous, 
was yet loud in their exclamations. But now, 
when we come to inquire whence these manifes- 
tations of feeling proceeded, two individuals only 
have acknowledged that they have joined in the 
cry ; and for the caps which have been picked up 
it is difficult to find a wearer. 

But, Sir, whatever may be contended to be the 
question now before the House, the question 
which the Government had to consider, and on 
which they had to decide, was — peace or war ? 
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Disguise or overshadow it how you will, that 
question was at the bottom of all our delibera- 
tions ; and I have a right to require that the nego- 
ciations should be considered with reference to 
that question ; and to the decision, which, be it 
right or wrong, we early adopted upon that ques- 
tion — the decision that war was to be avoided, 
and peace, if possible, maintained. 

How can we discuss with fairness, I might say 
with common sense, any transactions, unless in 
reference to the object which was in the view of 
those who carried them on ? I repeat it, whether 
gentlemen in this House do or do not consider the 
question to be one of peace or war, the Ministers 
could not take a single step in the late negocia- 
tions, till they had well weighed that question ; 
till they had determined what direction ought to 
be given to those negociations, so far as that 
question was concerned. We determined that it 
was our duty, in the first instance, to endeavour 
to preserve peace if possible for all the world : 
next, to endeavour to preserve peace between the 
nations whose pacific relations appeared most par- 
ticularly exposed to hazard ; and failing in this, 
to preserve at all events peace for this country ; 
but a peace consistent with the good faith, tile in- 
terests, and the honour of the nation. 

I am far from intending to assert that our deci- 
sion in this respect is not a fit subject of examina- 
tion. Undoubtedly the conduct of the Govern- 
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meat is liable to a twofold trial. First, was the 
object of Ministers a right object ? Secondly, did 
they pursue it in a right way ? The first of these 
questions, whether Ministers did right in aiming 
at the preservation of peace, I postpone. I will 
return to the consideration of it hereafter. My 
first inquiry is as to the merits or demerits of the 
negociations : and, in order to enter into that in- 
quiry, I must set out with assuming, for the time, 
that peace is the object which we ought to have 
pursued. 

With this assumption, I proceed to examine, 
whether the papers on the table show that the 
best means were employed for attaining the given 
object? If the object was unfit, there is an end 
of any discussion as to the negociations; — they 
must necessarily be wrong from the beginning to 
the end ; it is only in reference to their fitness for 
the end proposed, that the papers themselves can 
be matter worthy of discussion. 

In reviewing, then, the course of these negocia- 
tions, as directed to maintain, first, the peace of 
Europe; secondly, the peace between France and 
Spain; and lastly, peace for this country, they 
divide themselves naturally into three heads : — 
first, the negociations at Verona; secondly, those 
with France; and thirdly, those with Spain. Of 
each of these in their order. 

I say, emphatically, in their order; because 
there can be no greater fallacy than that which 
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has pervaded the arguments of many honourable 
gentlemen, who have taken up expressions used 
in one stage of these negociations, and applied 
them to another. An honourable baronet (Sir 
F.Burdett), for instance, who addressed the House 
last night, employed, — or, I should rather say, 
adopted— a fallacy of this sort, with respect to an 
expression of mine in the extract of a despatch to 
the Duke of Wellington, which stands second 
in the first series of papers. It is but just to the 
honourable baronet to admit that his observation 
was adopted, not original ; because, in a speech 
eminent for its ability, and for its fairness of reason- 
ing (however I may disagree both with its princi- 
ples and its conclusions), this, which he conde- 
scended to borrow, was in truth the only very 
weak and ill-reasoned part. By my despatch of 
the 27th of September, the Duke of Wellington 
was instructed to declare, that “ to any interfer- 
ence by force or menace on the part of the allies 
against Spain, come what may, His Majesty will 
not be party.” Upon this the honourable baronet, 
borrowing, as I have said, the remark itself, and 
borrowing also the air of astonishment, which, as 
I am informed, was assumed by the noble pro- 
prietor of the remark, in another place, exclaimed 
‘“come what may!* What is the meaning of 
this ambiguous menace, this mighty phrase, ‘ that 
thunders in the index?’— ‘Come what may !’ Sure- 
ly a denunciation of war is to follow. — But no— no 
such thing. — Only — come what may — ‘His Majesty 
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will be no party to such proceedings . ’ Was ever such 
a bathos! Such a specimen of sinking in policy? 
* Quid digmim tavto fcrct hie promissor hiatu V ” 
Undoubtedly, Sir, if the honourable baronet 
could show that this declaration was applicable 
to the whole course of the negociations, or to a 
more advanced stage of them, there would be 
something in the remark, and in the inference 
which he wished to be drawn from it. But, before 
the declaration is condemned as utterly feeble and 
inconclusive, let us consider what was the ques- 
tion to which it was intended as an answer ? — That 
question. Sir, was not as to what England would 
do in a war between France and Spain; but as to 
what part she would take, if, in the Congress at 
Verona, a determination should be avowed by the 
allies to interfere forcibly in the affairs of Spain? 
What then was the meaning of the answer to 
that proposition, — that, “ come wliat might. His 
Majesty would be no party to such a project” ? 
Why, plainly that Ilis Majesty would not concur 
in such a determination, even though a difference 
with his allies, even though the dissolution of the 
alliance should be the consequence of his re- 
fusal. The answer, therefore, was exactly adapted 
to the” question. This specimen of the bathos, 
this instance of perfection in the art of sinking, 
as it has been described to be, had its effect; and 
the Congress separated without determining in 
favour of any joint operation of a hostile character 
against Spain. 
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Sir, it is as true in politics, as in mechanics, 
that the test of skill and of success is to achieve 
the greatest purpose with the least power. If, 
then, it- be found that, by this little intimation, we 
gained the object that we sought for, where was 
the necessity for greater flourish or greater pomp 
of words? An idle waste of effort would only 
have risked the loss of the object which by tem- 
perance we gained ! 

But where is the testimony in favour of the 
effect which this intimation produced ? — I have, 
it, both written and oral. My first witness is the 
Duke Mathieu de Montmorency; who states, in 
his official note of the 26th of December, that 
the measures conceived and proposed at Verona 
“ would have been completely successful, if Eng- 
land had thought herself at liberty to concur in 
them.” Such was the opinion entertained by the 
Plenipotentiary of France of the failure at Verona, 
and of the cause of that failure. What was the 
opinion of Spain ? My voucher for that opinion 
is the despatch from Sir W. A’Court, of the 7th 
of January; in which he describes the comfort 
and relief that were felt by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, when they learnt that the Congress at 
Verona had broken up with no other result* than 
the bruta fulmina of the three despatches from the 
courts in alliance with France. The third wit- 
ness whom I produce, and not the least important, 
because an unwilling and most unexpected, and 
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in this case surely a most unsuspected witness, is 
the honourable member for Westminster (Mr; 
Hobhouse), who seems to have had particular 
sources of information as to what was passing at 
the Congress. According to the anti-chamber 
reports which were furnished to the honourable 
member (and which, though not always the most 
authentic, were in this instance tolerably correct), 
it appears that there was to be no joint declara- 
tion against Spain; and it was, it seems, generally 
understood at Verona, that the instructions given 
to His Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, by the liberal, 
— I beg pardon, to be quite accurate I am afraid I 
must say, the radical — Foreign Minister of Eng- 
land, were the cause. Now the essence of those 
instructions was comprised in that little sentence, 
which has been so much criticized for meagreness 
and insufficiency. 

In this case, then, the English Government is 
impeached, not for failure, but for success ; and 
the honourable baronet, with taste not his own, 
has expressed himself dissatisfied with that suc- 
cess, only because the machinery employed to 
produce it did not make noise enough in its opera- 
tion. 

I contend, Sir, that, whatever might grow out 
of a separate conflict between Spain and France 
(though matter for grave consideration) was less to 
be dreaded, than that all the great powers of the 
continent should have been arrayed together 
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against Spain ; and that although the first object, 
in point of importance, indeed, was to keep the 
peace altogether— to prevent any war against 
Spain — the first, in point of time, was to prevent a 
general war ; to change the question from a ques- 
tion between the allies on one side, and Spain on 
&e other, to a question between nation and na- 
tion. This, whatever the result might be, would 
reduce the quarrel to the size of ordinary events, 
and bring it within the scope of ordinary diplo- 
macy. The immediate object of England, there- 
fore, was to hinder the impress of a joint charac- 
ter from being affixed to the war— if war there 
must be — with Spain; to take care that the war 
should not grow out of an assumed jurisdiction of 
the Congress ; to keep within reasonable bounds 
that predominating areopagitical spirit, which the 
memorandum of the British Cabinet of May, 
1820, describes as “ beyond the sphere of the 
original conception, and understood principles of 
the alliance,” — •“ an alliance never intended as a 
union for the government of the world, or for the 
superintendence of the internal affairs of other 
states.” And this, I say, was accomplished. 

With respect to Verona, then, what remains of 
accusation against the Government ? It has* been 
charged, not so much that the object of the Go- 
vernment was amiss, as that the negociations were 
conducted in too low a tone. But the case was 
obviously one in which a high tone might have 
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frustrated the object.^ I beg, then, of»the House, 
before they proceed to adopt an Address, which 
exhibits more of the ingenuity of philologists than 
of the policy of statesmen — before they found a 
censure of the Government for its conduct in 
negociations of transcendent practical importance,, 
upon refinements of grammatical nicety — I beg 
that they will at least except from the proposed 
censure, the transactions at Verona, where 1 think 
I have shown that atone of reproach and invective 
was unnecessary, and, therefore, would have been 
misplaced. 

Among those who have made unjust and un- 
reasonable objections to the tone of our represen- 
tations at Verona, I should be grieved to include 
the honourable member for Bramber (Mr. Wil- 
berforce), with whose mode of thinking I am too 
well acquainted, not to be aware that his obser- 
vations are founded on other and higher motives 
than those of political controversy. My honour- 
able friend, through a long and amiable life, has 
mixed in the business of the world without being 
stained by its contaminations : and he, in conse- 
quence, is apt to place — I will not say too high, 
but higher, I am afraid, than the ways of the 
world-will admit, the standard of political morality. 

I fear my honourable friend is not aware how 
difficult it is to apply to politics those pure, ab» 
stract principles which are indispensable to the 
excellence of private ethics. Had we employed 
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in the negotiations that serious moral strain 
which he might have been more inclined to 
approve, many of the gentlemen opposed to me 
would, I doubt not, have complained, that we had 
taken a leaf from the book of the Holy Alliance 
itself; that we had framed in their own language 
a canting protest against their purposes, not in 
the spirit of sincere dissent, but the better t© 
cover our connivance. My honourable friend, I 
admit, would not have been of the number of 
those who would so have accused us : but he may 
be assured that he would have been wholly dis- 
appointed in the practical result of our didactic 
reprehensions. In truth, the principle of non- 
interference is one on which we were already irre- 
coverably at variance in opinion with the allies ; 
it was no longer debateable ground. On the one 
hand, the alliance upholds the doctrine of an 
European police ; this country, on the other hand, 
as appears from the memorandum already quoted, 
protests against that doctrine. The question is, 
in fact, settled, as many questions are, by each 
party retaining its own opinions ; and the points 
reserved for debate are points only of practical 
application. To such a point it was that we 
directed our efforts at Verona. 

There are those, however, who think that with 
a view of conciliating the continental powers, and 
of winning them away the more readily from their 
purposes, we should have addressed them as 

VOL. V, 
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tyrants and despots-^tramplers on theurights and 
liberties of mankind. .This experiment would, to 
say the least of it, be awery singular one in diplo- 
macy. It may be possible, though I think not 
very probable, that the allies would have borne 
such an address with patience ; that they would 
have retorted only with the “ whispering hum- 
bleness’’ of Shylock in the play, and said, — 


“ Fair Sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 
You called me — dog ; and, for these courtesies,” 


“ we are ready to comply with whatever you de- 
sire.’’ This, I say, may be possible. But I con- 
fess I would rather make such an experiment, 
when the issue of it was matter of more indifference. 
Till then, I shall be loth to employ towards our 
allies a language, to which if they yielded, we 
should ourselves despise them. I doubt whether 
it is wise, even in this House, to indulge in such 
a strain of rhetoric ; to call “ wretches” and “ bar- 
barians,” and a hundred other hard names, powers 
with whom, after all, if the map of Europe cannot 
be altogether cancelled, we must, even according 
to the admission of the most anti-continental poli- 
ticians, maintain some international intercourse. I 
doubt whether these sallies of raillery— these 
flowers of Billingsgate— are calculated to sooth, 
any more than to adorn ; whether, on some occa- 
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sion or otWfer, we may not fi|id that those on whom 
they are lavished have not been utterly unsuscep- 
tible of feelings of irritation and resentment. — 

** Medio de fonte leporum 

Surget amaii aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat.” 


But be the language of good sense or good 
taste in this House what it may, clear I am that, 
in diplomatic correspondence, no Minister would 
be justified in risking the friendship of foreign 
countries, and the peace of his own, by coarse re- 
proach and galling invective ; and that even while 
we are pleading for the independence of nations, 
it is expedient to respect the independence of 
those with whom we plead. We differ widely 
from our continental allies on one great principle, 
it is true : nor do we, nor ought we to disguise that 
difference ; nor to omit any occasion of practically 
upholding our own opinion. But every considera- 
tion, whether of policy or of justice, combines with 
the recollection of the counsels which we have 
shared, and of the deeds which we have achieved in 
concert and companionship, to induce us to argue 
our differences of opinion, however freely, with 
temper ; and to enforce them, however firmly, 
without insult. 

Before I quit Verona, there are other detached 
objections which have been urged against our 
connection with the Congress, of which it may be 

f 2 
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proper to take notice. It has been askted why we 
sent a Plenipotentiary to the Congress at all ? It 
may, perhaps, be right'here to observe, that it was 
not originally intended to send the British Pleni- 
potentiary to Verona. The Congress at Verona 
was originally convened solely for the considera- 
tion of the affairs of Italy, with which, the House' 
is aware, England had declined to interfere two 
years before. England was, therefore, not to 
participate in those proceedings ; and all that re- 
quired her participation was to be arranged in a 
previous Congress at Vienna. But circumstances 
had delayed the Duke of Wellington’s departure 
from England, so that he did not reach Vienna 
till many weeks after the time appointed. 
The sovereigns bad waited to the last hour con- 
sistent with their Italian arrangements. The 
option was given to our Plenipotentiary to meet 
them on their return to Vienna; butit was thought, 
upon the whole, more convenient to avoid further 
delay ; and the Duke of Wellington therefore 
proceeded to Verona. 

Foremost among the objects intended to be dis- 
cussed at Vienna, was the impending danger of 
hostilities between Russia and the Porte. I have 
no hesitation in saying that, when I accepted the 
seals of office, that was the object to which the 
anxiety of the British Government was principally 
directed. The negociations at Constantinople had 
been carried on through the British Ambassador. 
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So completely had this business been placed in 
the hands of Lord Strangford, that it was thought 
necessary to summon him to Vienna. Undoubtedly 
it might be presumed, from facts which were of 
public notoriety, that the affairs of Spain could 
not altogether escape the notice of the assembled 
Sovereigns and Ministers ; but the bulk of the in- 
structions which had been prepared for the Duke 
of Wellington related to the disputes between 
Russia and the Porte : and how little the British 
Government expected that so prominent a station 
would be assigned to the affairs of Spain, may be 
inferred from the Duke of Wellington’s finding it 
necessary to write from Paris for specific instruc- 
tions on that subject. 

But it is said, that Spain ought to have been 
invited to send a Plenipotentiary to the Congress. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, I answer — 
in the first place, as we did not wish the affairs 
of Spain to be brought into discussion at all, we 
could not take or suggest a preliminary step which 
would have seemed to recognize the necessity of 
such a discussion. In the next place, if Spain 
had been invited, the answer to that invitation 
might have produced a contrary effect to that 
which we aimed at producing. Spain must^ither 
have sent a Plenipotentiary, or have refused to do 
so. The refusal would not have failed to be taken 
by the allies as a proof of the duresse of the King 
of Spain. The sending one, if sent (as he must 
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have been) jointly by the King of Spain and the 
Cortes, would at once have raised the whole 
question of the legitimacy of the existing Govern- 
ment of Spain, and would, almost to a certainty, 
have led to a joint declaration from the alliance, 
such as it was our special object to avoid. 

But was there any thing in the general conduct 
of Great Britain at Verona, which lowered, as 
has been asserted, the character of England? 
Nothing like it. Our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople returned from Verona to his post, with full 
powers, from Russia, to treat on her behalf with 
the Turkish Government; from which Government, 
on the other hand, he enjoys as full confidence as 
perhaps any power ever gave to one of its own 
Ambassadors. Such is the manifest decay of our 
authority,— so fallen in the eyes of all mankind is 
the character of this country, that two of the 
greatest states of the world are content to arrange 
their differences through a British Minister, from 
reliance on British influence, and from confidence 
in British equity and British wisdom ! 

Such then was the issue of the Congress, as to 
the question between Russia and the Porte ; the 
question (I beg it to be remembered) upon which 
we expected to be principally if not entirely 
engaged at that Congress, if it had been held (as 
was intended when the Duke of Wellington left 
London), at Vienna. 

As to Italy, I have already said, it was dis- 
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tinctly understood that we had resolved to take no 
share in the discussions. But it is almost needless 
to add that the evacuation of Naples and of Pied- 
mont, was a measure with respect to which, though 
the Plenipotentiary of Great Britain was not en- 
titled to give or to withhold the concurrence of 
his Government, he could not but signify its cor- 
dial approbation. 

The result of the Congress as to Spain, was 
simply the discontinuance of diplomatic inter- 
course with that power, on the part of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia ; a step neither necessarily 
nor probably leading to war ; perhaps (in some 
views) rather diminishing the risk of it ; a step 
which had been taken by the same monarchies 
towards Portugal two years before, without lead- 
ing to any ulterior consequences. The concluding 
Expression of the Duke of Wellington's last note 
at Verona, in which he states that all that Great 
Britain could do was to “ endeavour to allay irri- 
tation at Madrid,” describes all that in effect was 
necessary to be done there, after the Ministers of 
the allied powers should be withdrawn : and the 
House have seen in Sir W. A’Court’s despatches 
how scrupulously the Duke of Wellington’s pro- 
mise was fulfilled by the representations of our 
Minister at Madrid. They have seen too, how 
insignificant the result of the Congress of Verona 
was considered at Madrid, in comparison with 
what had been apprehended. 
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The result of the Congress as to France, was a 
promise of countenance and support from the 
allies in three specified hypothetical cases ; — 1st, 
of an attack made by Spain on France; 2d, of 
any outrage on the person of the King or Royal 
Family of Spain ; 3d, of any attempt to change 
the dynasty of that kingdom. Any unforeseen' 
case, if any such should arise, was to be the sub- 
ject of new deliberation, either between court and 
court, or in the conferences of their Ministers at 
Paris. 

It is unnecessary now to argue, whether the 
cases specified are cases which would justify 
interference. It is sufficient for the present argu- 
ment, that no one of these cases has occurred. 
France is therefore not at war on a case foreseen 
and provided for at Verona : and so far as I know, 
there has not occurred, since the Congress dff 
Verona, any new case to which the assistance of 
the allies can be considered as pledged ; or which 
has, in fact, been made the subject of deliberation 
among the Ministers of the several courts who 
were members of the Congress. 

We quitted Verona, therefore, with the satis- 
faction of having prevented any corporate act of 
force br menace, on the part of the alliance, against 
Spain ; with the knowledge of the three cases on 
which alone France would be entitled to claim 
the support of her continental allies, in a conflict 
with Spain ; and with the certainty that in any 
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other case we should have to deal with France 
alone, in any interposition which we might offer 
for averting, or for terminating, hostilities. 

From Verona we now come, with our Plenipo- 
tentiary, to Paris. 

I have admitted on a former occasion, and I am 
perfectly prepared to repeat the admission, that, 
after the dissolution of the Congress of Verona, we 
might, if we had so pleased, have withdrawn our- 
selves altogether from any communication with 
France upon the subject of her Spanish quarrel ; 
that, having succeeded in preventing a joint opera- 
tion against Spain, we might have rested satisfied 
with that success, and trusted, for the rest, to the 
reflections of France herself on the hazards of the 
project in her contemplation. Nay, I will own that 
we did hesitate, whether we should not adopt this 
nfore selfish and cautious policy. But there were 
circumstances attending the return of the Duke of 
Wellington to Paris, which directed our decision 
another way. In the first place, we found, on the 
Duke of Wellington’s arrival in that capital, that 
M. de Vill&le had sent back to Verona the drafts 
of the despatches of the three continental allies 
to their Ministers at Madrid, which M. de Mont- 
morency had brought with him from the Congress; 
— had sent them back for re-consideration ; — whe- 
ther with a view to obtain a change in their con- 
text, or to prevent their being forwarded to their 
destination at all, did not appear : but, be that 
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as it might, the reference itself was a proof of 
vacillation, if not of change, in the French 
counsels. 

In the second place, it was notorious that a 
change was likely to take place in the Cabinet of 
the Tuilleries, which did in fact take place shortly 
afterwards, by the retirement of M. de Mont- 
morency : and M. de Montmorency was as noto- 
riously the adviser of war against Spain. 

In the third place, it was precisely at the time 
of the Duke of Wellington’s return to Paris, that 
we received a direct and pressing overture from 
the Spanish Government, which placed us in the 
alternative of either affording our good offices to 
Spain, or of refusing them. 

This last consideration would perhaps alone 
have been decisive ; but when it was coupled with 
the others which I have stated, and with the hopfcs 
of doing good which they inspired, I think it will 
be conceded to me, that we should have incurred 
a fearful responsibility, if we had not consented to 
make the effort, which we did make, to effect an 
adjustment between France and Spain, through 
our mediation. 

Add to this,— that the question which we had 
now *to discuss with France was a totally new 
question. It was no longer a question as to that 
general right of interference, which we had dis- 
claimed and denied — disclaimed for ourselves, and 
denied for others,— in the conferences at Verona. 
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France knew that upon that question our opinion 
was formed, and was unalterable. Our mediation 
therefore, if accepted by France, set out with the 
plain and admitted implication, that the discussion 
must turn, not on the general principle, but upon 
a case of exception to be made out by France, 
Showing, to our satisfaction, wherein Spain had 
offended and aggrieved her. 

It has been observed, as if it were an incon- 
sistency, that at Verona a discouraging answer 
had been given by our Plenipotentiary to a hint 
that it might, perhaps, be advisable for us to 
offer our mediation with Spain ; but that no sooner 
had the Duke of Wellington arrived at Paris, than 
he was instructed to offer that mediation. Un- 
doubtedly this is true : and the difference is one 
which flows out of, and verifies, the entire course 
of our policy at Verona. We declined mediating 
between Spain and an alliance assuming to itself 
that character of general superintendence of the 
concerns of nations. But a negociation between 
kingdom and kingdom, in the old, intelligible, 
accustomed, European form, was precisely the 
issue to which we were desirous of bringing the 
dispute between France and Spain. We eagerly 
grasped at this chance of preserving peace f and 
the more eagerly because, as I have before said, 
we received, at that precise moment, the appli- 
cation from Spain for our good offices. 

But France refused our offered mediation: and 
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it has been represented by some gentlemen, that 
the refusal of our mediation by France was an 
affront which we ought to have resented. Sir, 
speaking not of this particular instance only, but 
generally of the policy of nations, I contend, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the refusal of a 
mediation is no affront ; and that, after the refusal 
of mediation, to accept or to tender good offices is 
no humiliation. I beg leave to cite an authority 
on such points, which, I think, will not be dis- 
puted. Martens, in the dissertation which is pre- 
fixed to his collection of treaties, distinguishing 
between mediation and good offices, lays it down 
expressly, that a nation may accept the good 
offices of another after rejecting her mediation. 
The following is the passage to which I refer : 

“ Amicable negociations may take place, either 
between the powers themselves between whom a 
dispute has arisen, or jointly with a third power. 
The part to be taken by the latter, for the purpose 
of ending the dispute, differs essentially according 
to one or other of two cases ; whether the power, 
in the first place, merely interposes its good offices 
to bring about an agreement ; or, secondly, is chosen 
by the two parties, to act as a mediator between 
them?” And he adds — “mediation differs essen- 
tially from good offices ; a state may accept the 
latter, at the same time that it rejects mediation.”* 
If there were any affront indeed in this case, 


* “Les negociations a l'aimable peuvent avoir lieu entre les 
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it was an affront received equally from both 
parties; for Spain also declined our mediation, 
after having solicited our good offices, and soli- 
cited again our good offices, after declining our me- 
diation. Nor is the distinction, however appar- 
ently technical, so void of reason as it may at first 
fcight appear. There did not exist between France 
and Spain that corporeal, that material, that ex- 
ternal ground of dispute, on which a mediation 
could operate. The offence, on the side of each 
party, was an offence rankling in the minds of 
each, from a long course of irritating discussions; 
it was to be allayed rather by appeal to the good 
sense of the parties, than by reference to any 
tangible object. To illustrate this suppose, 
for example, that France had in time of peace 
possessed herself, by a coup-de-main, of Minorca ; 
or suppose any unsettled pecuniary claims, on one 
side or the other, or any litigation with respect to 
territory ; a mediator might be called in, in the 
first case to recommend restitution, in the others 
to estimate the amount of claim, or to adjust the 

Puissances seulcs entre lesquelles la dispute s’est elevfce, soit avec 
le concours d’une tierce Puissance. La part que celle-ci peut 
prendre pour terminer le litige, differe essentiellement d'apres que 
1° Elle interpose seulement ses bans offices pour moyeaner un 
accommodement, ou que 2« Elle est choisi par les deux parties 
pour leur servir de mediateur .” — Martens Droit de Gens, Tome 
VI. p. 328.— And he subjoins in a note, — “La mediation diffdre 
essentiellement de l'interposition de bons offices ; on peut accepter 
ceux-ci, et rejetter la mediation.” 
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terms of compromise. There would, in either of 
these cases, be a tangible object for mediation. 
But where the difference was not external ; where 
it arose from irritated feelings, from vague and 
perhaps exaggerated apprehensions, from charges 
not proved, nor perhaps capable of proof, on either 
side, in such cases each party felt that there was 
nothing definite and precise which either could 
submit to the decision of a judge, or to the dis- 
cretion of an arbitrator ; though each might at the 
same time feel that the good offices of a third 
party, friendly to both, would be well employed 
to sooth exasperation, to suggest concession, and, 
without probing too deeply the merits of the dis- 
pute, to exhort to mutual forbearance and oblivion. 
The difference is perfectly intelligible ; and, in fact, 
on the want of a due appreciation of the nature of 
that difference, turns much of the objection which 
has been raised against our having suggested con- 
cession to Spain. 

f Our mediation then, as I have said, was refused 
by Spain as well as by France : — but before it was 
offered to France, our good offices had been asked 
by Spain. They were asked in the despatch of 
M. San Miguel, which has been quoted with so 
much praise, a praise in which I have no indis- 
position to concur. I agree in admiring that paper 
for its candour, manliness, and simplicity. But 
the honourable member for Westminster has mis- 
understood the early part of it. He has quoted it. 
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as if it complained of some want of kindness on 
the part of the British Government towards Spain. 
The complaint was quite of another sort. It com- 


plained of want of communication from this Govern- 


ment, of what was passing at Verona. The sub- 


stance of this complaint was true; but in that 


Want of communication there was no want of 


kindness. The date of M. San Miguel’s des- 
patch is the loth of November ; the Congress did 
not close till the 29th. It is true that I declined 


making any communication to Spain, of the trans- 
actions which were passing at Verona, whilst 
the Congress was still sitting. I appeal to any 
man of honour, whether it would not have been 


ungenerous to our allies, to make such a com- 
munication, so long as we entertained the smallest 
hope that the result of the Congress might not be 
hostile to Spain; and whether, considering the 
peculiar situation in which we were placed at that 
time, by the negociation which we were carrying 
on at Madrid for the adjustment of our claims upon 
the Spanish Government, such a communication 
would not have been liable to the suspicion that 
we were courting favour with Spain, at the ex- 
pense of our allies, for our own separate objects? 
We might to be sure have said to her, “ Yourom- 
plain of our reserve, but you don't know how 
stoutly we are fighting your battles at Verona.” 
But, Sir, I did hope that she never would have 
occasion to know that such battles had been 
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fought for her. She never should have known it, if 
the negociations had turned out favourably. When 
the result proved unfavourable, I immediately 
made a full disclosure of what had passed ; and 
with that disclosure, it is unnecessary to say, the 
Spanish Government were, so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, entirely satisfied. The expres- 
sions of that satisfaction are scattered through Sir 
W. A’Court’s reports of M. San Miguel’s subse- 
quent conversations; and are to be found parti- 
cularly in M. San Miguel’s note to Sir William 
A’Court, of the 12th of January. 

In the subsequent part of the despatch of M. 
San Miguel, of the 15th of November, (which we 
are now considering) that Minister defines the 
course which he wishes Great Britain to pursue; 
and I desire to be judged and justified in the eyes 
of the warmest advocate for Spain, by no other 
rules than those laid down in that despatch. 

“The acts to which I allude,’’ says M. San 
JV^guel, “ would in no wise compromise the most 
strictly conceived system of neutrality. Good 
offices, counsels, the reflections of one friend in 
favour of another, do not place a nation in concert 
of attack or defence with another, do not expose 
it to*the enmity of the opposite party, even if they 
do not deserve its gratitude ; they are not (in a 
word) effective aid, troops, arms, subsidies, which 
augment the force of one of the contending parties. 
It is of reason only that we are speaking ; and it 
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is with the pen of conciliation that a power, 
situated like Great Britain, might support Spain, 
without exposing herself to take part in a war, 
which she may perhaps prevent, with general utili- 
ty.” Again—" England might act in this manner ; 
being able, ought she so to act ? and if she ought, 
has she acted so ? In the wise, just and generous 
views of the Government of St. James’s, no other 
answer can exist than the affirmative. Why then 
does, she not notify to Spain what has been done, 
and what it is proposed to do in that mediatory 
sense (en aquel sentido mediador) ? Are there 
weighty inconveniences which enjoin discretion, 
which show the necessity of secrecy ? They do 
not appear to an ordinary penetration.” 

I have already told the House why I had not 
made such a notification ; I have told them also 
that as soon as the restraint of honour was re- 
moved, I did make it; and that the Spanish 
Government was perfectly satisfied with it. And 
with respect to the part which I have just quoted 
of the despatch of M. San Miguel, that in which 
he solicits our good offices, and points out the 
mode in which they are to be applied, I am sure 
the House will see that we scrupulously followed 
his suggestions. 

Most true it is, and lamentable as true, that 
our representations to France were not successful. 
The honourable member for Westminster attri- 
butes our failure to the intrigues of Russia ; and 

VOL. v. G 
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has told us of a bet made by the Russian Ambas- 
sador in a coffee-house at Paris, that he would 
force France into a war with Spain. 

(Mr. Hobhouse disclaimed this version of his 
words. He had put it as a conjecture.) 

. I assure the honourable gentleman that I under- 
stood him to state it as a fact : but if it was only 
conjecture, it is of a piece with the whole of the 
address which he supports ; every paragraph of 
which teems with guesses and suppositions,equally 
groundless. 

The honourable member for Bridgenorth (Mr. 
Whitmore) has given a more correct opinion of 
the cause of the war. I believe, with him, that 
the war was forced on the French Government 
by the violence of a political party in France. I 
believe that at one time the French Government 
hoped to avert it; and that, up to the latest period, 
some members of that Cabinet would gladly have 
availed themselves of the smallest loophole 
through which the Spanish Government would 
have enabled them to find their retreat. But we, 
forsooth, are condemned as dupes, because our op- 
ponents gratuitously ascribe to France one settled, 
Systematic and invariable line of policy ; because 
it is hssumed that, from the beginning, France had 
but one purpose in view ; and that she merely 
amused the British Cabinet from time to time 


with pretences, which we ought to have had the 
sagacity to detect. If so, the French Government 
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made singular sacrifices to appearance. M. de 
Montmorency was sent to Verona ; he negotiated 
with the allies ; he brought home a result so satis- 
factory to France, that lie was made a duke for 
his services. He had enjoyed his new title but a 
few days when he quitted his office. On this 
occasion I admit that I was a dupe — I believe all 
the world were dupes with me, for all understood 
this change of Ministers to be indicative of a 
change in the counsels of the French Cabinet, 
a change from war to peace. For eight and forty 
hours 1 certainly was under that delusion; but 
I soon found that it was only a change, not of the 
question of war, but of the character of that ques- 
tion ; a change — as it was somewhat quaintly 
termed — from European to French. The Duke M. 
de Montmorency, finding himself unable to carry 
into effect the system of policy which he had en- 
gaged, at the Congress, to support in the Cabinet 
at Paris, in order to testify the sincerity of his 
engagement, promptly and most honourably re- 
signed. But this event, honourable as it is to the 
Duke M. dc Montmorency, completely disproves 
the charge of dupery brought against us. That 
man is not a dupe, who, not foreseeing the vacil- 
lations of others, is not prepared to meet tfiem ; 
but he who is misled by false pretences, put for- 
ward for the purpose of misleading him. Before 
a man can be said to be duped, there must have 

o 2 
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been some settled purpose concealed from him, 
and not discovered by him ; but here there was a 
variation of purpose ; a variation too, which so 
far from considering it then, or now, as an evil, 
we then hailed and still consider as a good. It was 
no dupery on our part to acquiesce in a change of 
counsel on the part of the French Cabinet, which 
proved the result of the Congress at Verona to be 
such as I have described it, by giving to the 
quarrel with Spain the character of a French 
quarrel. 

If gentlemen will read over the correspondence 
about our offer of mediation, with this key, they 
will understand exactly the meaning of the differ- 
ence of tone between the Duke M. de Montmo- 
rency and M. de Chateaubriand : they will ob- 
serve that when I first described the question re- 
specting Spain as a French question, the Duke de 
Montmorency loudly maintained it to be a ques- 
tion Unite Europeenne ; but that M. de Chateau- 
briand, upon my repeating the same description 
in the sequel of that correspondence, admitted it 
to be a question at once and equally toute Fran- 
faise, et toute Europeenne : an explanation the exact 
meaning of which I acknowledge 1 do not pre- 
cisely understand ; but which, if it does not dis- 
tinctlj^admit the definition of a question Fran- 
paise, seems at least to negative M. de Montmo-, 
qgpcy’s definition of a question toute Euro- 
yfettne. 
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In thus unavoidably introducing the names of 
the French Ministers, I beg I may be understood 
to speak of them with respect and esteem* Of 
M. de Montmorency I have already said, that in 
voluntarily relinquishing his office, he made an 
honourable sacrifice to the sincerity of his opinions, 
and to the force of obligations which he had 
undertaken but could not fulfil. As to M. de 
Chateaubriand, with whom I have the honour of 
a personal acquaintance, I admire his talents and 
his genius ; I believe him to be a man of an up- 
right mind, of untainted honour, and most capable 
of discharging adequately the high functions of 
the station which he fills. Whatever I may 
think of the political conduct of the French Go- 
vernment in the present war, I think this tribute 
justly due to the individual character of M. de 
Chateaubriand. I think it further d ue to him in 
fairness to correct a misrepresentation to which I 
have, however innocently, exposed him. From a 
despatch of Sir W. A’Court, which has been laid 
upon the table of the House, it appears as if M. 
de Chateaubriand had spoken of the failure of 
the mission of Lord F. Somerset as of an event 
which had actually happened, at a time when that 
nobleman had not even reached Madrid. I*have 
.recently received a corrected copy of that, des- 
»patch, in which the tense employed in speaking 
of Lord F. Somerset’s mission is not paxt but 
future; and the failure of that mission is only 
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anticipated, not announced as having occurred. 
The despatch was sent in cipher to M. Lagarde 
(from whom Sir W. A’Court received his copy of 
it), and nothing is more natural in such cases than 
a mistake in the inflection of a verb. 

It is also just to the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to allude (although it is rather 
out of place in this argument) to another circum- 
stance, of which I yesterday received an explana- 
tion. A strong feeling has been excited in this 
country by the reported capture of a rich Spanish 
prize in the West Indies by a French ship of 
war. If the French captain had acted under 
orders, most unquestionably those orders must 
have been given at a time when the French Go- 
vernment was most warm in its professions of a 
desire to maintain peace. If this had been the 
case, it might still perhaps be doubtful whether 
this country ought to be the first to complain. 
Formal declarations of war, anterior to warlike 
acts, have been for some time growing into disuse 
in Europe. The war in 175(3, and the Spanish 
war in 1804, both, it must be admitted, com- 
merfced with premature capture and anticipated 
hostilities on the part of Great Britain. But — be 
that as it may— 1 wrote to Sir C. Stuart, as soon 
as tl^ intelligence reached this country, desiring 
him to require an explanation of the affair; the* 
reply, as 1 have said, arrived yesterday by a tele- 
graphic communication from Paris. It runs thus : 
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Paris, April 28, 1823. We have not received 
ay thing official as to the prize made by the 
Jean Bart. This vessel had no instructions to 
make any such capture. If this capture has 
really been made, there must have been some 
particular circumstances which were the cause of 
it. In any case, the French Government will see 
justice done.” — I have thought it right to clear 
up this transaction, and to show the promptitude 
of the French Government in giving the required 
explanation. I now return to the more imme- 
diate subject of discussion, and pass from France 
to Spain. 

It has been maintained that it was an insult to 
the Spanish Government to ask them, as we did, 
for assurances of the safety of the Royal Family 
of Spain. Have 1 not already accounted for that 
suggestion ? I have shown that one of the causes 
of war, prospectively agreed upon at Verona, was 
any act of personal violence to the King of Spain 
or his family. I endeavoured, therefore, to obtain 
such assurances from Spain as should remove the 
apprehension of any such outrage ; not because 
the British Cabinet thought those assurances 
necessary, but because it might be of the greatest 
advantage to the cause of Spain, that we should 
be able to proclaim our conviction, that upcm this 
point there was nothing to apprehend ; that we 
should thus possess the means of proving to 
France that she had no case, arising out of the 
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conferences of Verona, to justify a war. Such 
assurances Spain might have refused — she would 
have refused them — to France. To us she might 
— she did give them — without lowering her dig- 
nity. 

And here I cannot help referring, with some 
pain, to a speech delivered by an honourable and 
learned friend of mine (Sir J. Mackintosh), last 
night, in which he dwelt upon this subject in a 
manner totally unlike himself. He pronounced a 
high-flown eulogy upon M. Arguelles ; he envied 
him, he said, for many things, but he envied him 
most for the magnanimity which he had shown in 
sparing his Sovereign. 

[Sir J. Mackintosh said that he had only used 
the word “ sparing,” as sparing the delicacy, not 
the life of the King.] 

I am glad to have occasioned this explanation. 

I have no doubt that my honourable and learned 
friend must have intended so to express himself, 
for I am sure that he must agree with me in 
thinking that nothing could be more pernicious 
than to familiarize the world with the contempla- 
tion 'of events so calamitous. I am sure that my 
honourable and learned friend would not be for- 
ward! to anticipate for the people of Spain an 
outra^ so alien to their character. 

Great Britain asked these assurances then , 
without offence ; forasmuch as she asked them — 
net for herself-— not because she entertained the 
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slightest suspicion of the supposed danger, but 
because that danger constituted one of those 
hypothetical cases on which alone France could 
claim eventual support from the allies ; and be- 
cause she wished to be able to satisfy France that 
she was not likely to have such a justification. 

In the same spirit, and with the like purpose, 
the British Cabinet proposed to Spain to do that, 
without which not only the disposition but per- 
haps the power was wanting on the part of the 
French Government, to recede from the menacing 
position which it had somewhat precipitately 
occupied. 

And this brings me to the point on which the 
longest and fiercest battle has been fought against 
us — the suggestion to Spain of the expediency of 
modifying her Constitution. As to this point, I 
should be perfectly contented. Sir, to rest the 
justification of Ministers upon the argument stated 
the night before last by a noble young friend of 
mine (Lord Francis Leveson Gower), in a speech 
which, both from what it promised and what, it 
performed, was heard with delight by the House. 
“ If Ministers,” my noble friend observed, “ had 
refused to offer such suggestions, and if, being 
called to account for that refusal, they had fested 
^ their defence on the ground of delicacy t<^pain, 

* would they not have been taunted with something 
like these observations ? ‘ What ! had you not 
among you a member of your Government, sitting 
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at the same council board, a man whom you ought 
to have considered as an instrument furnished by 
Providence, at once to give efficacy to your ad- 
vice, and to spare the delicacy of the Spanish 
nation ? Why did you not employ the Duke of 
Wellington for this purpose ? Did you forget the 
services which he had rendered to Spain, or did 
you imagine that Spain had forgotten them ? 
Might not any advice, however unpalatable, have 
been offered by such a benefactor, without lia- 
bility to offence or misconstruction? Why did 
you neglect so happy an opportunity, and leave 
unemployed so fit an agent? Oh! blind to the 
interests of the Spanish people — Oh ! insensible 
to the feelings of human nature !’ ” — Such anargu- 
ment would have been unanswerable ; and, how- 
ever the intervention of Great Britain has failed, 
I would much rather have to defend myself against 
the charge of having tendered advice officiously, 
than against that of having stupidly neglected to 
employ the means which the possession of such a 
man as the Duke of Wellington put into the hands 
of the Government, for the salvation of a nation 
which he had already once rescued from de- 
struction. 

With respect to the memorandum of the noble 
duke ^jy hich has been so much the subject of 
cavil — it is the offspring of a manly mind, pour- 
ing out its honest opinions with an earnestness 
clMU^cteristic of sincerity, and with a zeal too 
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warm to stand upon nice and scrupulous expres- 
sion. I am sure that it contains nothing but 
what the noble duke really thought. I am sure 
that what he thought at the time of writing it, he 
would still maintain ; and what he thinks and main- 
tains regarding Spain, must, I should imagine, be 
received with respect and confidence by all who 
do not believe themselves to be better qualified to 
judge of Spain than he is. Whatever may be 
thought of the Duke of Wellington’s suggestions 
here, confident I am that there is not an individual 
in Spain, to whom this paper was communicated, 
who took it as an offence, or who did not do full 
justice to the motives of the adviser, whatever 
they might think of the immediate practicability of 
his advice. Would to God that some part of it, 
at least, had been accepted !— I admit the point 
of honour — I respect those who have acted upon 
it — I do not blame the Spaniards that they 
refused to make any sacrifice to temporary neces- 
sity : — but still — still I lament the result of that 
refusal. Of this I am quite sure, that even if 
the Spaniards were justified in objecting to con- 
cede, it would have been a most romantic point 
of honour which should have induced Great 
Britain to abstain from recommending cbnces- 
sion. 

It is said that every thing was required of Spain, 
and nothing of France. I utterly deny it. I have 
already described the relative situation of : the 
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two countries. I will repeat, though the term 
has been so much criticised, that they had no ex- 
ternal point of difference. France said to Spain, 
“ Your revolution disquiets me and Spain 
replied to France, “ Your army of observation 
disquiets me.” There were but two remedies to 
this state of things — war or concession ; and why 
was England fastidiously, and (as I think) most 
mistakenly, to say, “Our notions of non-inter- 
ference are so strict that we cannot advise you 
even for your safety : though whatever conces- 
sion you may make may probably be met by 
corresponding concession on the part of France?” 
— Undoubtedly the withdrawing of the army of 
observation would have been, if not purely, yet 
in a great degree, an internal measure on the 
part of France ; and one which, though I will 
not assert it to be precisely equivalent with the 
alteration by Spain of any fault in her Constitu- 
tion; yet, considering its immediate practical 
advantage to Spain, would not, I think, have been 
too dearly purchased by such an alteration. That 
France was called upon to make the correspond- 
ing concession, appears as well from the memo- 
randum of the Duke of Wellington, as from 
the despatches of Sir Charles Stuart, and from 
min&;jj|find this concession was admitted by 
Miguel to be the object which Spain most 
England saw that war must be theine- 
consequence of the existing state of things 
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between the two kingdoms: and, if something 
were yielded on the one side, it would undoubtedly 
have been for England to insist upon a counter- 
vailing sacrifice on the other. 

The propriety of maintaining the army of obser- 
vation depended wholly upon the truth of the 
allegations on which France justified its continu- 
ance. I do not at all mean to say that the truth 
of those allegations was to be taken for granted. 
But what I do mean to say is, that it was not the 
business of the British Government to go into a 
trial and examine evidence, to ascertain the foun- 
dation of the conflicting allegations on either 
side. It was clear that nothing but some mo- 
dification of the Spanish Constitution could avert 
the calamity of war ; and in applying the means 
in our hands to that object (an object interesting 
not to Spain only, but to England, and to 
Europe), it was not our business to take up the 
cause of either party, and to state it with the 
zeal and with the aggravations of an advocate ; 
but rather to endeavour to reduce the demands 
of each within such limits as might afford a rea- 
sonable hope of mutual conciliation. 

Grant, even, that the justice was wholly on the 
side of Spain; still, in entreating the Spanish 
Ministers, with a view to peace, to abate ajp^ttle of 
their just pretensions, the British Government did: 
not go beyond the duty which the law of nations 
prescribes. No, Sir, it was our duty to induce 
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Spain to relax something of her positive rights 
for a purpose so essential to her own interests and 
to those of the world. Upon this point let me 
fortify myself once more, by reference to the 
acknowledged law of nations. “ The duty of a 
mediator,” says Vattel,* “ is to favour well founded 
claims, and to effect the restoration to each party 
of what belongs to him ; but he ought not scru- 
pulously to insist on rigid justice. He is a con- 
ciliator, not a judge: his business is to procure 
peace ; and he ought to induce him who has right 
on his side, to relax something of his pretensions, 
if necessary, with a view to so great a blessing.” 

The conduct of the British Government is thus 
fortified by an authority, not interested, not partial, 
not special in its application, but universal, untinc- 
tured by favour, uninfluenced by the circumstances 
of any particular case, and applicable to the general 
concerns and dealings of mankind. Is it not plain 
then that we have been guilty of no violation of 
duty towards the weaker party ? Our duty, Sir, 
was discharged not only without any unfriendly 
bias against Spain, but with tenderness, with 


* “ Le devoir d’un Mediateur est bien de favoriser le bon droit, 
de fairfc rendre a chacun ce qui lui appartient ; mais il ne doit 
point insistor scrupuleuseraent sur une justice rigouretise. II est 
conciliateur, et non pas juge ; sa vocation c=t de procurer la paix ; 
et il doit pbker celui qui a le droit de son cote, a rel, teller quelque 
chose Sfil est necessaire, dans la vue d’un si grand bien.”— L. II. 

c.dWk328. 
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preference, with partiality in her favour; and, 
while I respect (as I have already said) the 
honourable obstinacy of the Spanish character, 
so deeply am I impressed with the desirableness 
of peace for Spain, that, should the opportunity 
recur, I would again, without scruple, tender the 
same advice to her Government. The point of 
honour was in truth rather individual than na- 
tional ; but the safety put to hazard was assur- 
edly that of the whole nation. Look at the state 
of Spain, and consider whether the filling up a 
blank in the scheme of her representative Consti- 
tution with an amount more or less high, of quali- 
fication for the members of the Cortes — whether 
the promising to consider hereafter of some 
modifications in other questionable points — was 
too much to be conceded, if by such a sacrifice 
peace could have been preserved! If we had 
declined to interfere on such grounds of punc- 
tilio, would not the very passage which I have 
now read from Vattel, as our vindication, have 
been brought against us with justice as a charge? 

I regret, deeply regret, for the sake of Spain, 
that our efforts failed. I must fairly add, that I 
regret it for the sake of France also. Convinced 
as I may be of the injustice of the course pufsued 
by the French Government, I cannot shut my 
eyes to its impolicy. I cannot lose sight of the 
gallant character and mighty resources of the , 
French nation, of the central situation of France, . 
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and. of the weight which she ought to preserve i# 
the scale of Europe ; I cannot be insensible to the 
dangers to which she is exposing herself; nor 
omit to reflect what the consequences may be 
to that country — what the consequences to Europe 
— of the hazardous enterprise in which she is now 
engaged ; and which, for aught that human pru- 
dence can foresee, may end in a dreadful revul- 
sion. As mere matter of abstract right, morality, 
perhaps, ought to be contented when injury 
recoils upon an aggressor. But such a revulsion 
as I am speaking of would not affect France 
alone : it would touch the continental states at 
many points ; it would touch even Great Britain. 
France could not be convulsed without commu- 
nicating danger to the very extremities of Europe. 
With this conviction, I confess I thought any 
sacrifice, short of national honour or national 
independence, cheap, to prevent the first breach 
in that pacific settlement, by which the miseries 
and agitations of the world have been so recently 
composed. 

I apologize. Sir, for the length of time which I 
have consumed upon these points. The case is 
complicated ; the transactions have been much 
misunderstood, and the opinions regarding them 
are various and discordant. The true understand- 
ing of the case, however, and the vindication of 
the conduct of Government, would be matters of 
comparatively light importance, if censure or ap- 
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jobation for the past were the only result in con- 
templation. But, considering that we are now only 
at the threshold, as it were, of the war, and that 
great events are pending, in which England may 
hereafter be called upon to take her part, it is of 
the utmost importance that no doubt should rest 
upon the conduct and policy of this country. 

One thing more there is, which I must not forget 
to notice with regard to the advice given to Spain. 
I have already mentioned the Duke of Wellington 
as the chosen instrument of that counsel: a Spaniard 
by adoption, by title, and by property, he had a 
right to offer the suggestions which he thought fit, 
to the Government of the country which had adopt- 
ed him. But it has been complained, that the 
British Government would have induced the 
Spaniards to break an oath : that, according to 
the oath taken by the Cortes, the Spanish institu- 
tions could be revised only at the expiration of 
eight years ; and that, by calling upon the Cortes 
to revise them before that period was expired, we 
urged them to incur the guilt of perjury. Sir, 
this supposed restriction is assumed gratuitously. 

There are two opinions upon it in Spain. One 
party calculates the eight years from the time 
which has elapsed since the first establishment of 
the Constitution ; the other reckons only the 
time during which it has been in operation. The 
latter insist that the period has yet at least two 

VOL, v. 
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years to run, because the Constitution has been i» 
force only from 1812 to 1814, and from 1820 to the 
present time : those who calculate from the ori- 
ginal establishment of it in 1812, argue of course 
that more than the eight years are already expired, 
and that the period of revision is fully come. 1 
do not pretend to decide between these two con- 
structions ; but I assert that they are both Spanish 
constructions. A Spaniard, of no mean name and 
reputation — one eminently friendly to the Consti- 
tution of 1812 — by whose advice Ministers were 
in this respect guided, gave it as his opinion, 
that not only consistently with their oath, but in 
exact fulfilment of it, the Spaniards might now 
re-consider and modify their Constiution — that 
they might have done so nearly three years ago. 
“ Shall I lay perjury upon my soul V 7 say the 
Cortes. The answer is, “ No ; we do not ask 
you to lay perjury upon your souls ; for as good 
a Spanisfrsoul as is possessed by any of you de- 
clares, that you may now, in due conformity to 
your oaths, re-consider, and, where advisable, 
reform your Constitution.” Do we not know 
what constructions have been put in this country, 
on the coronation oath, as to its operation on what 
is dalled the Catholic Question ? Will any man 
say that it has been my intention, or the intention 
of my honourable friend, the member for Bram- 
ber, every time that we have supported a motion 
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ftfr communicating to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects the full benefit of the Constitution, to 
lay perjury on the soul of the sovereign ? 

Sir, I do not pretend to decide whether the 
number of legislative chambers in Spain should 
be one, or two, or three. In God’s name, let them 
try what experiment in political science they 
will, provided we are not affected by the trial. 
All that Great Britain has done on this occasion 
has been, not to disturb the course of political 
experiment, but to endeavour to avert the cala- 
mity of war. Good God ! when it is remembered 
how many evils are compressed into that little 
word “ war,” — is it possible for any man to hesi- 
tate in urging every expedient that could avert it, 
without sacrificing the honour of the party to 
which his advice was tendered ? Most earnestly 
do 1 wish that the Duke of Wellington had suc- 
ceeded : but great is the consolation that, accord- 
ing to the best accounts from Spain, his counsels 
have not been misunderstood there, however they 
have been misrepresented here. I believe that 
I might with truth go further, and say, that there 
are those in Spain who now repent the rigid 
course pursued, and who are beginning to ask 
each other — why they held out so pertinaciously 
against suggestions at once so harmless and so 
reasonable ? My wish was, that Spain should be 
saved ; that she should be saved before the ex- 
tremity of evil had come upon her, even by the 

n 2 
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making of those concessions which, in the heat at 
national pride, she refused. Under any circum- 
stances, however, I have still another consolation 
— the consolation of knowing, that never, from the 
commencement of these negotiations, has Spain 
been allowed by the British Government to lie 
under the delusion that her refusal of all modifica- 
tions would induce England to join her in the war. 
The very earliest communication made to Spain 
forbade her to entertain any such reliance. She 
was told at the beginning, as she was told in the 
end, that neutrality was our determined policy. 
From tlie first to the last, there was never the 
slightest variation in this language— never a 
pause during which she could be for one moment 
in doubt as to the settled purpose of England. 

France, on the contrary, was never assured of 
the neutrality of England, till my despatch of the 
3 1 st of March (the last of the first series of printed 
papers), was communicated to the French Minis- 
try at Faris. The speech of the King of France, 
on the opening of the Chambers (I have no diffi- 
culty in saying), excited not only strong feelings of 
disapprobation, by the principles which it avowed, 
but serious apprehensions for the future, from the 
designs which it appeared to disclose. I have 
no difficulty in saying that the speech delivered 
from the British throne at the commencement 
of the present session, did, as originally drawn, 
contain an avowal of our intention to preserve 
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Neutrality ; but, upon the arrival of the King of 
Frances speech, the paragraph containing that 
avowal was withdrawn. Nay, I have no difficulty 
in adding, that I plainly told the French Charg6 
d’Affaires, that such an intimation had been in- 
tended, but that it was withdrawn, in consequence 
of the speech of the King, his master. Was this 
truckling to France? 

It was not, however, on account of Spain that 
the pledge of neutrality was withdrawn : it was 
withdrawn upon principles of general policy on 
the part of this country. Jt was withdrawn, 
because there was that in the King of France's 
speech, which appeared to carry the two coun- 
tries (France and England) back to their posi- 
tion in older times, when France, as regarded 
the affairs of Spain, had been the successful rival 
of England. Under such circumstances, it be- 
hoved the English Ministers to be upon their 
guard. We tocre upon our guard. Could we prove 
our caution more than by withholding that as- 
surance, which would at once have set France at 
ease? We did withhold that assurance. But it 
was one thing to withhold the declaration of 
neutrality, and another to vary the purpose. 

Spain, then, I repeat, has never been misled by 
the British Government. But I fear, neverthe- 
less, that a notion was in some way or other 
created at Madrid, that if Spain would but hold 
out resolutely, the Government of England would 
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be forced, by the popular voice in this country, to 
take part in her favour. I infer no blame against 
$ny one ; but I do firmly believe that such a notion 
was propagated in Spain, and that it had great 
share in producing the peremptory refusal of any 
modification of the Constitution of 1812. Re- 
gretting, as I do, the failure of our endeavours to 
adjust those disputes, which now threaten so much 
evil to the world, I am free at least from the self- 
reproach of having contributed to that delusion in 
the mind of the Spanish Government or nation, as 
to the eventual decision of England, which, if it 
existed in such a degree as to produce reliance 
upon our co-operation, must have added to .ftjhe 
other calamities of her present situation, the bit- 
terness of disappointment. This disappointment, 
Sir, was from the beginning, certain, inevitable : 
for the mistake of those who excited the hopes of 
Spain was not only as to the conduct of the 
British Government, but as to the sentiments of 
the British nation. No man, whatever his per- 
sonal opinion or feeling may be, will pretend that 
the opinion of the country is not decidedly against 
war. No man will deny that, if Ministers had 
plunged the country into a war for the sake of 
Spain, they would have come before Parliament 
with a heavier weight of responsibility than had 
ever lain upon the shoulders of any Government. 
I impute not to those who may thus have misled 
the Spanish Ministry, the intention either of 
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thwarting (though such was the effect) the policy 
of their own Government, or of aggravating (though 
such must be the consequence) the difficulties of 
Spain. But for myself I declare, that even the 
responsibility of plunging this country into an un- 
necessary war, would have weighed less heavily 
upon my conscience, than that, which I thank 
God I have not incurred, of instigating Spain to 
the war, by exciting hopes of assistance which I 
had not the means of realising. 

I have thus far, Sir, taken the liberty of assum- 
ing that the late negociations were properly 
directed to the preservation of peace ; and have 
^ued the merits of the negociations, on that 
assumption. I am aware that it is still to be 
established, that peace, under all the circum- 
stances of the times, was the proper course for 
this country. 1 address myself now to that branch 
of the subject. 

I believe I may venture to take it as universally 
admitted, that any question of war involves not 
only a question of right, not only a question of 
justice, but also a question of expediency. I take 
it to be admitted on all hands, that before any 
government determines to go to war, it ought to 
be convinced not only that it has just catrse of 
war, but that there is something which renders 
war its duty : a duty compounded of two con- 
siderations — the first, what the country may owe 
to others ; the second, what she owes to herself. 
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I do not know whether any gentleman on the 
other side of the House, has thought it worth 
while to examine and weigh these considerations ; 
but Ministers had to weigh them well before they 
took their resolution. Ministers did weigh them 
well ; wisely I hope ; 1 am sure conscientiously 
and deliberately : and, if they came to the deci- 
sion that peace was the policy prescribed to them, 
that decision was founded on a reference, first, 
to the situation of Spain ; secondly, to the situa- 
tion of France ; thirdly, to the situation of Por- 
tugal ; fourthly, to the situation of the Alliance ; 
fifthly, to the peculiar situation of England ; and 
lastly, to the general state of the world. And 
first. Sir, as to Spain. 

The only gentleman, by whom (as it seems to 
me) this part of the question has been fairly and 
boldly met, is the honourable member for West- 
minster (Mr. Hobhouse); who, in his speech of 
yesterday evening — (a speech which, however ex- 
travagant, as I may perhaps think, in its tone, 
was perfectly intelligible and straight-forward), 
not only declared himself openly for war, but, 
aware „that one of the chief sinews of war is 
money, did no less than offer a subsidy to assist in 
carrying it on. He declared that his constituents 
were ready to contribute all their means to in- 
vigorate the hands of Government in the war ; but 
he annexed, to be sure, the trifling condition, 
that the war was to be a war of people against 
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kings. Now this, which, it must be owned, was 
no unimportant qualification of the honourable 
member’s offer of assistance, is also one to which, 
1 confess, I am not quite prepared to accede. I 
do not immediately remember any case in which 
such a principle of war has' been professed by any 
government, except in the decree of the National 
Convention of the year 1793, which laid the 
foundation of the war between this country and 
France — the decree which offered assistance to 
all nations who would shake off the tyranny of 
their rulers. 

Even the honourable member for Westminster, 
therefore, is after all but conditionally in favour of 
war : and, even in that conditional pledge he has 
been supported by so few members that J. cannot 
help suspecting that if I were to proceed on the 
faith of his encouragement, I should find myself 
left with the honourable gentleman, pretty nearly 
in the situation of King James with his bishops. 
King James, we all remember, asked Bishop 
Neale if he might not take his subjects’ money 
without the authority of Parliament ? To which 
Bishop Neale replied “ God forbid. Sire, but you 
should ; you are the breath of our nostrils.” The 
King then turned to Bishop Andrews, and re- 
peated the same question ; when Bishop Andrews 
answered, “ Sire, I think it is lawful for yoilr 
Majesty to take my brother Neale’s money, for 
he offers it.” Now, if I Were to appeal to the 
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House, on the hint of the honourable gentleman, I 
should, indeed,on his own terms, have an undoubted 
right to the money of the honourable gentleman ; 
but if the question were put, for instance, to the 
honourable member for Surrey (Mr. Holme Sum- 
ner), his answer would probably be, “ You may 
take my brother of Westminster’s money, as he 
says his constituents have authorized him to offer 
it ; but my constituents have certainly given me 
no such authority.’’ 

But however single, or however conditional, 
the voice of the honourable member for West- 
minster is still for war; and he does me the 
honour to tempt me to take the same course, by 
reminding me of a passage in my political life to 
which I shall ever look back with pride and satis- 
faction. I allude to that period when the bold 
spirit of Spain burst forth indignant againgt the 
oppression of Buonaparte. Then unworthily fill- 
ing the same office which I have the honour to 
hold at the present moment, I discharged the 
glorious duty (if a portion of glory may attach to 
the humble instrument of a glorious cause) of re- 
cognizing without delay the rights of the Spanish 
nation, and of at once adopting that gallant people 
into tile closest amity with England. It was in- 
deed a stirring, a kindling occasion : and no man 
who has a heart in his bosom, can think even now 
of the noble enthusiasm, the animated exertions, 
the undaunted courage, the unconquerable per- 
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severance of the Spanish nation, in a cause ap- 
parently so desperate, 'finally so triumphant, — 
without feeling his blood glow and his pulses 
quicken with tumultuous throbs of admiration. 
But I must remind the honourable gentleman of 
three circumstances, calculated to qualify a little 
the feelings of enthusiasm, and to suggest lessons 
of caution ; I must remind him first of the state 
of this country, — secondly, of that of Spain — at 
that period, as compared with the present : — and 
thirdly, of the manner in which the enterprize in 
behalf of Spain was viewed by certain parties in 
this country. We are now at peace. In 1808 , we 
were already at war — we were at war with 
Buonaparte, the invader of Spain. In 1808 , we 
were, as now, the allies of Portugal, bound by 
treaty to defend her from aggression ; but Por- 
tugal was at that time not only menaced by the 
power of France, but over-run by it ; her Royal 
Family was actually driven into exile, and their 
kingdom occupied by the French. Bound by 
treaty to protect Portugal, how natural was it, 
under such circumstances, to extend our assist- 
ance to Spain ! — Again. Spain was at that time, 
comparatively speaking, an united nation. I do 
not mean to say that there were no differences of 
opinion ; I do not mean to deny that some few 
among the higher classes had been corrupted by 
the gold of France : but still the great bulk of the 
people were united in onUcause ; their loyalty to 
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their Sovereign had survived his abdication ; and 
though absent and a prisdher, the name of Ferdi- 
nand VII. was the rallying point of the nation. 
But let the House look at the situation in which 
England would be placed should she, at the pre- 
sent moment, march her armies to the aid of 
Spain. As against France alone, her task might 
not be more difficult than before ; but is it only 
with France that she would now have to contend? 
England could not strike in the cause of Spain 
against the invading foe alone. Fighting in 
Spanish ranks, should we not have to point our 
bayonets against Spanish bosoms? But this is 
not the whole of the difference between the pre- 
sent moment, and the year 1808. In 1808, we 
had a large army prepared for foreign service ; a 
whole war establishment ready appointed ; and 
the simple question was, in what quartp| we 
could best apply its force against the common 
enemy of England, of Spain, of Portugal, — of 
Europe. This country had no hopes of peace : 
our abstinence from the Spanish war could in no 
way have accelerated the return of that blessing ; 
and the Peninsula presented, plainly and ob- 
viously, the theatre of exertion in which we could 
contend with most advantage. Compare, then, I 
say, that period with the present ; in which none 
of the inducements, or incitements, which I have 
described as belonging to tfd^pportunity of 1808, 
can be found. 
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But is the absence o£ inducement and incite- 
ment, all ? Is there no positive discouragement 
in the recollections of that time, to check too 
hasty a concurrence in the warlike views of the 
honourable member for Westminster? When 
England, in 1808, under all the circumstances 
which I have enumerated, did not hesitate to 
throw upon the banks of the Tagus, and to plunge 
into all the difficulties of the Peninsula war, an 
army destined to emerge in triumph through the 
Pyrenees, — was that course hailed with sym- 
pathy and exultation by all parties in the state ? 
Were there no warnings against danger? no 
chastisements for extravagance ? no doubts — no 
complaints — no charges of rashness and impolicy? 
I have heard of persons, Sir,— rpersons of high au- 
thority too— who, in the very midst of the general 
exaltation of spirit throughout this country, de- 
c'laredihat, “ in order to warrant England in em- 
barking in a military co-operation with Spain, 
something more was necessary than to show that 
the Spanish cause was just.’’ “ It was not enough,’’ 
said these enlightened monitors, “ it was not 
enough that the attack of France upon the Spanish 
nation was unprincipled, perfidious, and cruel— 
that the resistance of Spain was dictated by^very 
principle, and sanctioned by every motive, ho- 
nourable to human nature— that it made every 
English heart burn a holy zeal to lend its 
assistance against the oppr^psor : there were other 
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considerations of a less brilliant and enthusiastic, 
but not less necessary and commanding nature, 
which should have preceded the determination 
of putting to hazard the most valuable interests 
of the country. It is not with nations as with 
individuals. Those heroic virtues which shed a 
lustre upon individual man, must, in their ap- 
plication to the conduct of nations, be chastened 
by reflections of a more cautious and calculating 
cast. That generous magnanimity and high- 
minded disinterestedness, proud distinctions of 
national virtue (and happy were the people whom 
they characterize), which, when exercised at the 
risk of every personal interest, in the prospect of 
every danger, and at the sacrifice even of life 
itself, justly immortalize the hero, cannot and 
ought not to be considered justifiable motives of 
political action, because nations cannot afford to 
be cliivalrous and romantic.’’ History is philo- 
sophy teaching by example ; and the words of 
the wise are treasured for ages that are to come. 

“ The age of chivalry,’’ said Mr. Burke, “ is 
gone ; and an age of economists and calculators 
has succeeded.” That an age of economists and 
calculators is come, we have indeed every night’s 
expedience. But what would be the surprise, and 
at the same time the gratification, of the mighty 
spirit of Burke, at finding his splendid lamentation 
so happily disproved ! — at seeing that chivalrous 
spirit, the total extinction of which he deplored. 
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revive, qua ruinime reris, on the very benches of 
the economists and calculators themselves ! But 
in truth, Sir, it revives at a most inconvenient op- 
portunity. It would be as ill-advised to follow a 
chivalrous impulse now, as it would in 1808 have 
been inexcusable to disobey it. Under the cir- 
cumstances of 1808, I would again act as 1 then 
acted. But though inapplicable to the period to 
which it was applied, 1 confess I think the caution 
which I have just quoted does apply, with consi- 
derable force, to the present moment. 

Having shown, then, that in reference to the 
state of Spain, war was not the course prescribed 
by any rational policy to England, let us next try 
the question in reference to France. 

I do not stop here to refute And disclaim again 

the unworthy notion, which was early put forward, 

but lias been since silently retracted and disowned, 
_ • 8 4 # ^ 
that it might have been advisable to try the chance 

of what might be effected by a menace of war, 

unsupported by any serious design of carrying 

that menace into execution. Those by whom 

this manoeuvre was originally supposed to be 

recommended are, I understand, anxious to clear 

themselves from the suspicion of having intended 

to countenance it, and profess indeed to wonder 

by whom such an idea can have been entertained. 

Be it so : I will not press the point invidiously — 

it*is not necessary for my argument. 1 have a 

right then to take it as adftiitfed, that we could 
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not have threatened war, without being tho- 
roughly prepared for it ; and that, in determining 
to threaten, we must virtually have determined 
(whatever the chances of escaping that ultimate 
result), to go to war — that the determinations 
were in fact identical. 

Neither will 1 discuss over again that other 
proposition, already sufficiently exhausted m 
former debates, of the applicability of a purely 
maritime war to a struggle in aid of Spain, in the 
campaign by which her fate is to be decided. 1 
will not pause to consider what consolation it 
would have been to the Spanish nation — what 
source of animation, and what encouragement to 
perseverance in resisting their invader — to learn, 
that though we could not, as in the last war, 
inarch to their aid, and mingle our banners with 
theirs in battle, we were, nevertheless, scouring 
their coasts for prizes, and securing to ourselves 
an indemnification for our own cxpences in the 
capture of Martinico. 

To go to war therefore directly, unsparingly, 
vigorously against France, in behalf of Spain, in 
the way in which alone Spain could derive any 
essential benefit from our co-operation — to join 
her With heart and hand — or to wrap ourselves up 
in a real and bona fide neutrality — that was the 
true alternative. 

Spme gentlemen have blamed me for a want .of 
^ntlfi^iasm upon This?' occasion— some too, who 
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formerly blamed me for an excess of that quality ; 
but though 1 am charged with not being now 
sufficiently enthusiastic, I assure them that I do 
not contemplate the present contest with indif- 
ference. Far otherwise. I contemplate, I con- 
fess, with fearful anxiety, the peculiar character 
of the war in which France and Spain are engaged, 
and the peculiar direction which that character 
may possibly give to it. I was —I still am — an 
enthusiast for national independence ; but I am 
not — I hope I never shall be — an enthusiast in 
favour of revolution. And yet how fearfully are 
those two considerations intermingled, in the pre- 
sent contest between France and Spain ! This 
is no war for territory, or for commercial advan- 
tages. It is unhappily a war of principle. France 
has invaded Spain from enmity to her new insti- 
tution^. Supposing the enterprise of Francp not 
to succeed, what is there to prevent Spain from 
invading France, in return, from hatred of the 
principle upon which her invasion has been justi- 
fied ? Looking upon both sides with an impartial 
eye, I may avow that I know no equity which 
should bar the Spaniards from taking such a 
revenge. But it becomes quite another question 
whether I should choose to place myself under 
the necessity of actively contributing to successes, 
which might inflict on France so terrible a retri- 
bution. If I admit that such a retribution by 
the party first attacked cotxld scarcely be cen- 
vol. v. 
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, sured as unjust, still the punishment retorted upon 
the aggressor would be so dreadful, that nothing 
short of having received direct injury could justify 
any third power in taking part in it. 

War between France and Spain (as the Duke 
of Wellington has said) must always, to a certain 
degree, partake of the character of a civil war ; a 
character which palliates, if it does not justify, 
many acts that do not belong to a regular contest 
between two nations. But why should England 
voluntarily enter into a co-operation in which she 
must either take part in such acts, or be con- 
stantly rebuking and coercing her allies ? If wc 
were at war with France upon any question such 
as I must again take the liberty of describing by 
the term “ external” question, we should not think 
ourselves — (1 trust no government of this country 
would think itself)— justified in employing ggainst 
France the arms of internal revolution. But 
what, I again ask, is there to restrain Spain from 
such means of defensive retaliation, in a struggle 
begun by France avowedly from enmity to the 
internal institutions of Spain ? And is it in such 
a quarrel that we would mix ourselves ? If one 
of two contending parties poisons the well-springs 
of national liberty, and the other employs against 
its adversary the venomed weapons of political 
fanaticism, shall we voluntarily and unnecessarily 
jpiMKyate ourselves with either, and become re-’ 
f>oi*sible for the infliction upon either of such 
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unusual calamities ? While I reject, therefore, 
with disdain a suggestion which I have somewhere 
heard, of the possibility of our engaging against 
the Spanish cause, still I do not feel myself 
called upon to join with Spain in hostilities of 
such peculiar character as those which she may 
possibly retaliate upon France. Not being bound 
to do so by any obligation, expressed or implied, 
I cannot consent to be a party to a war in which, 
if Spain should chance to be successful, the result 
to France, and, through France, to all Europe, 
might, in the case supposed, be such as no think- 
ing man can contemplate without dismay ; and 
such as I (for my own part) would not assist in 
producing, for all the advantages which England 
could reap from the most successful warfare. 

1 now come to the third consideration which 
we had to weigh— the situation of Portugal. It is 
perfectly true, as was stated by the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Macdonald) who opened this de- 
bate, that we are bound by treaty to assist Portu- 
gal in case of her being attacked. It is perfectly 
true that this is an ancient and reciprocal obliga- 
tion. It is perfectly true that Portugal has often 
been in jeopardy ; and equally true that England 
has never failed to fly to her assistance. But 
much misconception has been exhibited during 
the last two nights, with respect to the real nature 
of the engagements between Portugal and this 
country; a misconception which has. undoubtedly 

i ‘2 
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been, in part, created by the publication of some 
detached portions of diplomatic correspondence, 
at Lisbon. The truth is, that some time ago an 
application was made to this Government by 
Portugal to “ guarantee the new political institu- 
tions” of that kingdom. I do not know that it 
has been the practice of this country to guarantee 
the political institutions of another. Perhaps 
something of the sort may be found in the history 
of our connection with the united provinces of 
Holland, in virtue of which we interfered, in 1786, 
in the internal disputes of the authorities in that 
state. But that case was a special exception: 
the general rule is undoubtedly the other way. I 
declined therefore, on the part of Great Britain, 
to accede to this strange application ; and I en- 
deavoured to reconcile the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to our refusal, by showing that the demand 
was one which went directly to the infraction of 
that principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other states, which we professed for our- 
selves, and which it was obviously the interest 
of Portugal to see respected and maintained. Our ■ 
obligations had been contracted with the old 
Pprtuguese monarchy. Our treaty bound us to 
consult the external safety of Portugal ; and not 
to examine, to challenge, or to champion its in- 
ternal institutions. If we examined their new ' 
institutions for the sake of deriving from them 
new motives for fulfilling our old engagements,. 
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with what propriety could we prohibit other 
powers from examining them for the purpose of 
drawing any other conclusion ? It was enough 
to say, that such internal changes no way affected 
our engagements with Portugal ; that we felt our- 
selves as much bound to defend her, under her 
altered constitution, as under the ancient mon- 
archy, with which our alliance had been con- 
tracted. More than this we could not say; and 
more than this it was not her interest to require. 

And what is the obligation of this alliance? — 
To defend Portugal— to assist her, if necessary, 
with all our forces, in case of an unprovoked at- 
tack upon her territory. This, however, does not 
give to Portugal any right to call on us, if she 
were attacked in consequence of her voluntarily 
declaring war against another power. By engag- 
ing in the cause of Spain, without any direct pro- 
vocation from France, she would unquestionably 
lose all claim upon our assistance. The rendering 
that assistance would then become a question of 
policy, not of duty. Surely my honourable and 
learned friend (Sir James Mackintosh), who has 
declaimed so loudly on this subject, knows as well 
as any man, that the course which we are bound 
to follow in any case affecting Portugal, is marked 
out in our treaties with that crown, with singular 
accuracy and circumspection. In case of the 
suspicion of any design being entertained against 
Portugal by another power, our , first duty is to 
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**" on * uch r ow er for explanation : in case of 
Sticb interposition failing, we are to support 
Portugal by arms ; first with a limited force, and 
afterwards with all our might. This treaty we 
have fulfilled to the letter, in the present instance. 
We long ago reminded France of our engagements 
with Portugal ; and we have received repeated 
assurances that it is the determination of Prance 
rigidly to respect the independence of that king- 
dom. Portugal certainly did show some jealousy 
(as has been asserted) with respect to the Congress 
of Verona; and she applied to this Government to 
know whether her affairs had been brought before 
the Congress. I was half afraid of giving offence, 
when I said — “ the name of Portugal was never 
mentioned.” — “ What, not mentioned ? not a 
word about the new institutions?” — “No, not 
one. If mentioned at all, it was only with re- 
ference to the slave trade.” In truth, from the 
beginning to the close of the proceedings of the 
congress, not the most distant intimation was 
given of any unfriendly design against Portugal. 

Now. before I quit the Peninsula, a single 
word more to the honourable member for West- 
minster and his constituents. Have they esti- 
mated the burdens of a Peninsular war? — God 
forbid that, if honour, or good faith, or national 
interest required it, we should decline the path of 
dpty because it is encompassed with difficulties ; 
but at least we ought to keep some consideration 
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of these difficulties in our minds. We have ex- 
perience to teach us, with something like accuracy, 
what are the pecuniar y demands of the contest 
for which we must be prepared, if we enter into a 
war in the Peninsula. To take only two yedrs 
and a half of the last Peninsular war, of which I 
happen to have the accounts at hand, from the 
beginning of 1812, to the glorious conclusion of 
the campaign of 1814, the expense incurred in 
Spain and Portugal was about £33,000,000. Is 
that an expense to be incurred again, without 
some peremptory and unavoidable call of duty, 
of honour, or of interest ? 

Such a call we are at all times ready to answer, 
come— (to use the expression so much decried) 
come what may. But there is surely sufficient 
ground for pausing, before we acquiesce in the 
short and flippant deduction of a rash consequence 
from false premises, which has been so glibly 
echoed from one quarter to another, during the 
last four months. “ O ! we must go to war with 
France, for wc arc bound to go to war in defence 
of Portugal. Portugal will certainly join Spain 
against France ; France will then attack Portugal ; 
and then our defensive obligation comes into 
play.’’ Sir, it does no such thing. If Portugal 
is attacked by France, or by any other power, 
without provocation, Great Britain is indeed 
bound to defend her: but if Portugal wilfully 
seeks the hostility of France, by joining againist 
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France in a foreign quarrel, there is no such obli- 
gation on Great Britain. The letter of treaties* 
is as clear as the law of nations f is precise upon 
this point: and as I believe no British statesman 
ev&r lived, so I hope none ever will live, unwise 
enough to bind his country by so preposterous an 
obligation, as that she should go to war, not mere- 
ly in defence of an ally, but at the will and beck 

(Extract of the treaty of defensive alliance, between Great 
Britain, Portugal, and the States General, signed at Lisbon, May 
16, 1703.) 

“ Art. II. If ever it shall happen that the Kings of Spain and 
France, either the present or future, that both of them together, or 
either of them separately, shall make war, or give occasion to sus- 
pect that they intend to make war, upon the kingdom of Portugal, 
either on the continent of Europe, or in its dominions beyond Seas; 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and the lords the States 
General, shall use their friendly offices with the said Kings, or either 
of them, in order to persuade them to observe the terms of peace 
towards Portugal, and not to make war upon it. 

** Art. III. But these good offices not proving successful, but 
altogether ineffectual, so that war should he made hy the aforesaid 
kings, or by either of them , upon Portugal; the above mentioned 
powers of Great Britain and Holland shall make war, with all their 
force, upon the aforesaid King or Kings, who shall carry hostile arms 
into Portugal 

f! f “ Steel et hie distinguendum est, an Foederatus raeus injuriam 
patiatvr, an ipse inferat; si patiatur, promissa implebo; si inferat, 

non implebo “|Cum pacta aiant ‘ qui hello petitur,' e orum 

alta interpfretatio esse nequit, qu&m ei Foederato auxilia preestitum 
iri, qui nullo jure lacessitur hello, — qui ab hoste petitur , non qui 
jfoftem ipse petit.” 


Bynkershoek, Lib. I.Cap. IX. p.72. 
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ofthat ally, whenever ambition, or false policy, or 
a predominant faction, may plunge that ally into 
wars of her own seeking and contriving. 

On the other hand, would it have been ad vis- 

If 

able for us to precipitate Portugal into the war? 
Undoubtedly we might have done so. For by 
declaring war against France, on behalf of Spain, 
we should have invited France (and there was 
perhaps a party in Portugal ready enough to 
second the invitation) to extend her hostilities to 
the whole of the Peninsula. But was it an object 
of sound policy to bring a war upon our hands, of 
which it was clear that we must bear all the bur- 
den? And was not the situation of Portugal, 
then, so far from being a reason for war, that it 
added the third motive, and one of the greatest 
weight, to our preference for a pacific policy? 

Fourthly. — As to our continental allies. There 
was surely nothing in their situation to induce 
Great Britain to take a part in the war. Their 
Ministers have indeed been withdrawn from 
Madrid ; but no alarm has been excited, by that 
act, in Spain. No case has occurred which gives 
to France a right to call for the assistance of the 
allies. But had the British Government taken a 
decided part in support of the Spaniards, a fhate- 
rial change might have been produced in the as- 
pect of affairs. Spain, who has now to contend 
with France alone, might in that case have had to 
contend with other and more overwhelming forces. 
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Without pushing these considerations farther, 
enough surely has been said, to indicate the ex- 
pediency of adhering to that line of policy which 
we successfully pursued at Verona; and of endea- 
vouring, by our example as well as by our influence, 
to prevent the complication, and circumscribe the 
range of hostilities. Let it be considered, how 
much the duration and the disasters of a war may 
depend upon the multitude or the fewness of its 
elements ; and how much the accession of any 
new party, or parties, to a war, must add to the 
difficulties of pacification. 

I come next to consider the situation of this 
country. And first, as to our ability for the under- 
taking of a war. I have already said, that the 
country is yet rich enough in resources— in means 
— in strength — to engage in any contest to which 
national honour may call her ; but I must at the 
same time be allowed to say, that her strength 
has very recently been strained to the utmost ; 
that her means are at that precise stage of reco- 
very, which makes it most desirable that the pro- 
gress of that recovery should not be interrupted ; 
that her resources, now in a corpse o| rapid repro- 
duction, would, by any sudden'check, be thrown 
intoti disorder more deep and difficult of cure. It 
is in reference to this particular condition of the 
country, that I said on a former evening, what the 
lpmourable member for Surrey (Mr. Holme Sum- 
ner) has since done me the honour to repeat, “ If 
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we are to be driven into war, sooner or later, let 
it be later let it be after we have had time to 
turn, as it were, the corner of our difficulties-^af- 
ter we shall have retrieved a little more effectively 
our exhausted resources, and have assured our- 
selves of means and strength, not only to begin, 
but to keep, up the conflict, if necessary, for an 
indefinite period of time. 

For let no man flatter himself that a war now 
entered upon would be a short one. Have we so 
soon forgotten the course and progress of the last 
war ? For my part, I remember well the antici- 
pations with which it began. I remember hearing 
a man, who will be allowed to have been distin- 
guished by as great sagacity as ever belonged to 
the most consummate statesman — I remember 
hearing Mr. Pitt, not in his place in Parliament 
(where it might have been his object and his duty 
to animate zeal and to encourage hope), but in the 
privacy of his domestic circle, among the friends 
in whom he confided — I remember well hearing 
him say, in 1793, that he expected that war to be 
of very short duration. That duration ran out to 
a period beyond^ the life of him who made the 
prediction. It outlived his successor, and the 
successors of that successor, and at length tame 
suddenly and unexpectedly to an end, through a 
combination of miraculous events, such as the 
most sanguine imagination could not have antici- 
pated. With that example full in my recollec- 
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tion, I could not act upon the presumption that a 
new war, once begun, would be speedily ended. 
Let no such expectation induce us to enter a path, 
which, however plain and clear it may appear at 
the outset of the journey, we should presently see 
branching into intricacies, and becoming encum- 
bered with obstructions — until we weje involved 
in a labyrinth, from which not we ourselves only, 
but the generation to come, might in vain endea- 
vour to find the means of extrication. 

Foi' the confirmation of these observations I 
appeal to that which I have stated as the last of 
the considerations in reference to which the policy 
of the British Government was calculated — I 
mean, to the present state of the world. No man 
can witness with more delight than 1 do the 
widening diffusion of political liberty. Acknow- 
ledging all the blessings which we have long 
derived from liberty ourselves, I do not grudge to 
others a participation in them. I would not pro- 
hibit other nations from kindling their torches at 
the flame of British freedom. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. The general acquisition of free 
institutions is not necessarily a security for general 
peace. I am obliged to confess that its immediate 
tendency is the other way. Take an example 
from France herself. The Representative Cham- 
ber of France has undoubtedly been the source of 
tfapse hostilities, which I should not have despaired 
of seeing averted through the pacific disposition 
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of 1 fhe French King. Look at the democra- 
cies of the ancient world. Their existence, I 
may say, was in war. Look at the petty repub- 
lics of Italy in more modern times. In truth, 
long intervals of profound peace are much more 
readily to be found under settlements of a monar- 
chical form. Did the republic of Rome, in the 
whole career of her existence, enjoy an interval 
of peace of as long duration as that which this 
country enjoyed under the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole? — and that interval, be it re- 
membered, was broken short through the instiga- 
tion of popular feeling. I am not saying that this 
is right or wrong — but that it is so. It is in the 
very nature of free governments — and more espe- 
cially, perhaps, of governments newly free. The 
principle which for centuries has given ascen- 
dancy to Great Britain, is that she was the single 
free state in Europe. The spread of the repre- 
sentative system destroys that singularity, and 
must (however little we may like it) proportionably 
enfeeble our preponderating influence — unless we 
measure our steps cautiously, and accommodate 
our conduct to the times. Let it not be supposed 
that I would disparage the progress of freedom, 
that I wish checks to be applied to it, or That I 
am pleased at the sight of obstacles thrown in its 
way. Far, very far from it. I am only desiring it 
to be observed, that we cannot expect to enjoy at 
the same time incompatible advantages. Freedom 
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must ever be the greatest of blessings ; biilt it 
ceases to be a distinction, in proportion as other 
nations become free. 

But, Sir, this is only a partial view of the subject ; 
and one to which I have been led by the unreason- 
able expectations of those who, while they make 
loud complaints of the diplomacy of England, as 
less commanding than heretofore, unconsciously 
specify the very causes which necessarily dimi- 
nish and counteract its efficacy. 

There are, however, other considerations to 
which I beg leave to turn the attention of the 
House. * 

It is perfectly true, as has been argued by more 
than one honourable member in this debate, that 
there is a contest going on in the world, between 
th'' spirit of unlimited monarchy, and the spirit of 
unlimited democracy. Between these two spirits, 
it may be said, that strife is either openly in 
action, or covertly at work, throughout the greater 
portion of Europe. It is true, as has also been 
argued, that in no former period in history is there 
so close a resemblance to the present, as in that 
of the Reformation. So far my honourable and 
learned friend (Sir J. Mackintosh) and the ho- 
nourable baronet (Sir F. Burdett) were justified 
in holding up Queen Elizabeth’s reign as an ex- 
ample for our study. The honourable member 
for Westminster too, has observed, that in imita- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth's policy, the proper place 
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for this country, in the present state of the world, 
is at the head of free nations struggling against 
arbitrary power. Sir, undoubtedly there is, as 1 
have admitted, a general resemblance between 
the two periods ; foi as much as in both we sec a 
conflict of opinions, and in both a bond of union 
growing out of those opinions, which establishes, 
between parts and classes of different nations, a 
stricter communion than belongs to community 
of country. It is true — it is, 1 own I think, 
a formidable truth — that in this respect the two 
periods do resemble each other. But though there 
is this general similarity, there is one circum- 
stance which mainly distinguishes the present 
time from the reign of Elizabeth ; and which, 
though by no means unimportant in itself, has been 
overlooked by all those to whose arguments I am 
now referring. Elizabeth was herself amongst 
the revolters against the authority of the Church 
of Rome ; but we are not amongst4hose who are 
engaged in a struggle against the spirit of unli- 
mited monarchy. We have fought that fight. We 
have taken our station. We have long ago as- 
sumed a character differing altogether from that 
of those around us. It may have been the duty 
and the interest of Queen Elizabeth to make 
common cause with — to put herself at the head 
of — those who supported the Reformation : but 
can it be either ^>ur interest or our duty to ally 
ourselves with revolution ? Let us be ready to 
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afford refuge to the sufferers of either extreme 
party ; but it is not surely our policy to become the 
associate of either. Our situation now is rather 
what that of Elizabeth would have been, if the Church 
of England had been, in her time, already com- 
pletely established, in uncontested supremacy ; 
acknowledged as a legitimate settlement, unas- 
sailed and unassailable by papal power. Does my 
honourable and learned friend believe that the 
policy of Elizabeth would in that base have been 
the same ? 

Now, our complex constitution is established 
with so happy a mixture of its elements — its 
tempered monarchy and its regulated freedom— 
that we have nothing to fear from foreign des- 
potism — nothing at home but from capricious 
change. We have nothing to fear, unless, dis- 
tasteful of the blessings which we have earned, 
and of the calm which we enjoy, we let loose 
again, with rash hand, the elements of our con- 
stitution, and set them once more to fight against 
each other. In this enviable situation, what have 
we in common with the struggles which are going 
on in other countries, for the attainment of objects 
of which we have been long in undisputed posses- 
sion*? We look down upon those struggles from 
the point to which we have happily attained, not 
with the cruel delight which is described by the 
poet, as arising from the contemplation of agita- 
tions in which the spectator is not exposed to 
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share; but ,-vHth an anxious desire to mitigate, to 
enlighten, to reconcile, to save — by our example 
in all cases— by our exertions where we can use- 
fully interpose. 

Our station then, is essentially neutral : neutral 
not only between contending nations, but between 
conflicting principles. The object of the Govern- 
ment has been to preserve that station ; and for 
the purpose of preserving it, to maintain peace. 
By remaining at peace ourselves, we best secure 
Portugal ; by remaining at peace, we take the 
best chance of circumscribing the range, and 
shortening the duration of the war, which we 
could not prevent from breaking out between 
France and Spain. By remaining at peace, we 
shall best enable ourselves to take an effectual and 
decisive part in any contest into which we may 
be hereafter forced against our will. 

The papers on the table, the last paper at least 
(l mean the despatch of the 3 1 sFof March, in 
which is stated what we expect from France), 
ought, I think, to have satisfied the honourable 
baronet, who said that, provided the Govern- 
ment was firm in purpose, he should not be dis- 
posed to find fault with their having acted auaviter 
in mado . In that despatch our neutrality is qua- 
lified with certain specified conditions. To those 
conditions France has given her consent. When 
we say in that despatch, we are “satisfied” that 
those conditions will be observed, is it not obvious 

VOL. v. K 
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that we use a language of courtesjr, which is 
always most becomingly employed between inde- 
pendent powers ? Who does not know that, in 
diplomatic correspondence, under that suavity of 
expression is implied an “ or,” which imports 
another alternative ? 

So far, then, as the interests and honour of 
Great Britain are concerned, those interests and 
that honour have been scrupulously maintained. 
Great Britain has come out of the negociations, 
claiming all the respect that is due to her ; and, 
in a tone not to be mistaken, enforcing all her 
rights. It is true that her policy has not been 
violent or precipitate. She has not sprung forth 
armed, from the impulse of a sudden indignation ; 
she has looked before and after ; she has reflected 
on all the circumstances which beset, and on all 
the consequences which may follow, so awful a 
decision as war; and instead of descending into 
the arena as party in a quarrel not her own, she 
has assumed the attitude and the attributes of 
justice, holding high the balance, and grasping, 
but not unsheathing the sword. 

Sir, I will now trouble the House no further 
than to call its attention to the precise nature of 
th^motion which it has to dispose of this night. 
Sir, the result of the negociations, as I have be- 
fore stated, rendered it unnecessary and irregular 
for the Government to call for the expression of a 
parliamentary opinion upon them. It was, how- 
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ever, competent for any honourable member to 
suggest to the House the expression of such opi- 
nion ; which, if expreifeed at all, it will readily be 
admitted ought to be expressed intelligibly. Now 
what is the Address which, after a fortnight’s 
notice, and after the menaces with which it has 
been announced and ushered in, the House has 
been desired to adopt ? The honourable gentle- 
man’s Address first proposes to “ represent to 
His Majesty, that the disappointment of His Ma- 
jesty’s benevolent solicitude to preserve general 
peace, appears to this House to have, in a great 
measure, arisen from the failure of his Ministers to 
make the most earnest, vigorous, and solemn pro- 
test against the pretended right of the sovereigns 
assembled at Verona, to make war on Spain in 
order to compel alterations in her political in- 
stitutions.” 1 must take the liberty to say that 
this is not a true description. * The war I have 
shown to be a French war, not arising from any 
thing done, or omitted to be done, at Verona. But 
to finish the sentence : — “ as well as against the 
subsequent pretension of the French Government, 
that nations cannot lawfully enjoy any civil privi- 
leges but from the spontaneous grant of their 
kings.” I must here again take the liberty to say 
that the averment is not correct. Whatever the 
misconduct of Government in these negociations 
may have been, it is plain matter-of-fact, that they 
protested in the strongest manner against the pre- 

k 2 
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I, for my own part, beg the House not to agree to 
such an Address — for this reason, amongst others, 
that as it will be my duty to tender my humble 
advice to His Majesty as to the answer to be 
given to it, I am sure I shall not know what to 
advise His Majesty to say: — the only answer 
which occurs to me as suitable to the occasion is, 
“ Indeed ! I am very sorry for it.” 

This then is the upshot of a motion which was 
to show that the present Ministers are unfit to 
carry on war or to maintain peace; and, by 
implication, that there are those who know better 
how such matters should be managed. This is 
the upshot of the motion, which was to dislodge 
us from our seats, and to supply our places with 
the honourable gentlemen opposite. It is affirmed 
that we are now on the eve of war, the peace which 
we have maintained being insecure. If wc are 
on the eve of war, will not this be the first time 
that a British House of Parliament has approached 
the throne, on such an occasion, without even 
a conditional pledge of support ? If war is a 
matter even of possible contemplation, it surely 
becomes this House either to concur in an Address 

for the removal of the Ministers, who have need- 

* 

lessly incurred that danger ; or, as the amendment 
moved by the honourable member for Yorkshire 
proposes, to tender to His Majesty a cordial 
assurance that this House will stand by His Ma- 
jesty in sustaining the dignity of his crown, and 
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the rights and interests of his people. I trust, 
therefore, Sir, that by rejecting this most incor- 
rect and inadequate Address — as unworthy of the 
House as it is of the occasion ; an Address con- 
tradictory in some parts to itself ; in more, to the 
established facts of the case ; and in all to the 
ascertained sense of the country ; and by adopt- 
ing, in its room, the amendment moved by the 
honourable member for Yorkshire, and seconded 
by the member for London, the House will stamp 
the policy which the King’s Ministers have pur- 
sued — feebly perhaps — perhaps erroneously — but 
at all events from pure motives, in the sincerity 
of their hearts, and as conducive, in their judg- 
ment, to the tranquillity, welfare, and happiness, 
not of this country only, but of the world — with 
that highest of all sanctions, the deliberate ap- 
probation of the House of Commons. 

The original Address was negatived without a division. 
On the amended Address the House divided. The num- 
bers were. 

For the amendment 372 

Against it 20 


Majority 


352 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
MAY 15th, 1823. 


Mr. F. Buxton submitted the following Resolution: — 

“ That the state of Slavery is repugnant to the principles 
of the British Constitution, and of the Christian Religion; 
and that it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British Colonies with as much expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard to the well being of the parties 
concerned.” 

Mr. Secbetary Canning said Sir, the ap- 
peal to His Majesty’s Ministers with which the 
honourable gentleman concluded his speech, 
makes me feci it my duty to address myself to 
the House at this early period of the debate, for 
the purpose of stating, without reserve, the 
opinions entertained by myself and my colleagues 
with respect to this most important, and, I must 
say, at the same time (notwithstanding what has 
fallen from the honourable gentleman), this most 
fearful question. I never in my life proceeded to 
the discussion of any question under a stronger 
impression of its manifold difficulties ; not indeed 
in reference to the principles on which my 
opinions are grounded, nor with respect to the 
practical conclusion to which I may think it ex- 
pedient to come ; but on account of the dangers. 
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which, even after all that the honourable gentle- 
man lias said to the contrary, appear to me to 
attend a discussion, in which one rash word, 
perhaps even one too ardent expression, might 
raise a flame not easily to be extinguished. 

I mention these circumstances, Sir, not for the 
purpose of imputing any blame to the honourable 
gentleman, or to those friends in conjunction 
with whom he has brought forward the resolution 
in your hands, nor for that of discouraging fair and 
free deliberation ; but I take the liberty of throw- 
ing out a caution to those who, in a more advanced 
stage of the discussion, and when conflicting 
opinions may have produced a warmth which I do 
not feel, might be induced to colour more deeply 
the pictures which the honourable gentleman him- 
self has sketched with no light hand ; and who 
might thus excite feelings which it is not neces- 
sary to awaken for the accomplishment of any 
practical good, but which, if awakened, might 
either impede the attainment of that good, or 
expose it to gratuitous hazard. 

And here the honourable gentleman must allow 
me to ask — what had the latter part of his speech 
to do with his present purpose? Why did he 
think it expedient to recur to the former delin- 
quencies of this country, -which, if capable of 
expiation, have been expiated ? Why did he go 
back to a state of things in the West Indies, to 
which, so far as they could be remedied, remedy 
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has been Applied ? Why did he go out of his 
way to recal the horrors and cruelties connected 
with the now abolished Slave Trade, which were 
at former times brought under the notice of Par- 
liament? Why, when he was stirring a question 
totally new — (and I mention that character of the 
question, not as matter of blame, but as matter 
of fact) — why did he mix it up with that other 
odious question, often, indeed, discussed, but 
long ago decided, with which, during an agita- 
tion of twenty years, it was never before placed 
in jwj’ta-position, but for the purpose of being 
contrasted with, and separated from it ? In all 
former discussions, in all former votes against the 
Slave Trade, it cannot surely be forgotten, that 
the ulterior purpose of emancipation was studi- 
ously disclaimed. I have myself frequently joined 
in that disclaimer on former occasions. In doing 
so, I certainly did not mean to advance so untena- 
ble a proposition as that it was intended to pur- 
chase the abolition of the Slave Trade by an 
indefinite continuance of slavery. Undoubtedly 
that was not my meaning ; but what I at least 
did mean' — what in all fairness any man who took 
the same distinction must be held to have meant 
— whs, that the two questions should be kept 
separate, and argued on their separate grounds ; 
that the odium of that which we were labouring 
to abolish should not be brought to bear with 
increased intensity on that of which wc were 
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compelled to allow the continuance. Slavery, 
not willingly, but necessarily, was allowed to 
continue. I do not say that it is therefore to 
continue indefinitely; I speak not of it as a system 
to be carefully preserved and cherished, but as 
one to be dealt with according to its own nature, 
and with reference to its inherent peculiarities. 
We must be considered as having tacitly, if not 
expressly, taken the engagement, not, on every 
subsequent discussion, to look back to atrocities 
which have ceased, not to revive animosities 
which have been extinguished, and to throw in 
the teeth of those whose interests are at hazard, 
cruelties with which they in fact had no concern. 
After such an implied pledge, it is somewhat hard 
in the honourable gentleman to revert to those 
past-gone topics, instead of confining himself to 
facts and arguments which properly belong to the 
motion which he has introduced. 

I will not follow the honourable gentleman 
through the various matters of this kind which 
he has brought to his aid ; but I will here 
take the liberty to dismiss the consideration of 
the Slave Trade, as of a thing forgotten and gone 
by : and I will entreat the House to look at the 
present situation of the West Indies, not as at a 
population accumulated by a succession of crimes 
such as those which the honourable gentleman 
has detailed, but simply as it is. 

The honourable gentleman has treated this 
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subject rather with powerful declamation than 
with sober statement : for I must beg leave to 
consider as a figure of eloquence, rather than as 
a practical argument, the intimation that we must 
deal with this question, not as a matter of justice 
and judgment, but of impulse and feeling. That 
is not a ground on which Parliament can be called 
upon 'to act. The manner in which the black 
population of the West Indies has been collected, 
may indeed be the subject of reflection to the 
historian, or discussion to the moralist; but, in 
calling upon the legislature to adopt a measure of 
the greatest importance, and of the utmost diffi- 
culty, the honourable gentleman addresses him- 
self not to the prudence, but to the feeling of the 
House. I confess it seems to me that he pursues 
the course least likely to lead to a satisfactory 
result. 

Looking, then, at the present condition of the 
West Indies, I find there a numerous black po- 
pulation, with a comparatively small proportion 
of whites. The question to be decided is, how 
civil rights, moral improvement, and general 
happiness are to be communicated to this over- 
powering multitude of slaves, with safety to the 
lives, and security to the interests of the white 
population, our fellow subjects and fellow citizens. 
Is it possible that there can be a difference of 
opinion tipon this question ? Is it possible that 
those most nearly concerned in the present state 
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of property in the West Indies, and those who 
contemplate the great subject with the eye of the 
philosopher and the moralist, should look at it 
in any other than one point of view ? Is it possi- 
ble for a member of Parliament, still more for a 
member of the Government, to say that he does 
not wish, so far as is consistent with other great 
considerations necessarily involved, to impart 
every improvement which may tend to raise in 
the scale of being the unfortunate creatures now 
in a state of servitude and ignorance ? Undoubt- 
edly, sacrifices ought to be made for the attain- 
ment of so great a good ; but would I, on this 
account, strike at the root of the system — a 
system the growth of ages — and unhesitatingly 
and rashly level it at a blow ? Are we not all aware 
that there are knots which cannot be suddenly 
disentangled, and must not be cut— difficulties 
which, if solved at all, must be solved by patient 
consideration and impartial attention, in order 
that we may not do the most flagrant injustice by 
aiming at justice itself’ 

The honourable gentleman begins his resolution 
with a recital which, I confess, greatly embar- 
rasses me. He says, that “ the state of slavery 
is repugnant to the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, and of the Christian religion.” God 
forbid that he who ventures to object to this 
statement, should therefore be held to assert a 
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contradiction to it. I do not say that the state 
of slavery is consonant to the principles of the 
British Constitution ; still less do 1 say that the 
state of slavery is consonant to the principles of 
the Christian religion. But though I do not ad- 
vance these propositions myself, nevertheless, I 
must say, that in my opinion the propositions of 
the honourable gentleman are not practically true. 
If the honourable gentleman means that the 
British Constitution does not admit of slavery in 
that part of the British dominions where the con- 
stitution is in full play, undoubtedly his state- 
ment is true ; but it makes nothing for his object. 
If, however, the honourable member is to be 
understood to maintain that the British Constitu- 
tion has not tolerated for years, nay more, for 
centuries, in the colonies, the existence of slavery 
• — a state of society unknown in the mother country 
—that is a position which is altogether without 
foundation, and positively and practically untrue. 
In my opinion, when a proposition is submitted 
to this House for the purpose of inducing* Ahe 
House to act upon it, care should be taken not to 
confound, as I think is done in this Resolution, 
what is morally true with what is historically 
false. Undoubtedly the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution is, in its principle, hostile to any modifi- 
cation of slavery. But as undoubtedly the 
British Parliament has for ages tolerated, sane- 
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tioned,. -protected, and even encouraged a system 
of colonial establishment, of which it well knew 
slavery to be the foundation. 

In the same way, G$d forbid that I should con- 
tend that the Christian religion is favourable to 
slavery. But I confess I feel a strong objection 
to the introduction of the name of Christianity, 
as it were bodily, into any parliamentary ques- 
tion. Religion ought to controul the acts and to 
regulate the consciences of governments, as well 
as of individuals ; but when it is put forward to 
serve a political purpose, however laudable, it is 
done, I think, after the example of ill times ; and 
I cannot but remember the ill objects to which in 
those times such a practice was applied. As- 
suredly no Christian will deny that the spirit of 
the Christian religion is hostile to slavery, as it is 
to every abuse and misuse of power. It is hostile 
to all deviations from rectitude, morality, and 
justice. But if it be meant that in the Christian 
religion there is a special denunciation against 
slavery — that slavery and Christianity cannot exist 
together — I think the honourable gentleman him- 
self must admit that the proposition is historically 
false ; and again I must say, that I cannot con- 
sent to the confounding, for S political purp'ose, 
what is morally true with what is historically 
false. One peculiar characteristic of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, if I must venture in this place 
upon such a theme, is, that it has accommodated 
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itself to all states of society, rather than&hat it 
has selected any particular state of society for 
the peculiar exercise of its influence. If it has 
added lustre to the sceptife of the sovereign, it 
has equally been the consolation of the slave. It 
applies to all ranks of life, to all conditions of 
men; and the sufferings of this world, even to 
those upon whom they press most heavily, are 
rendered comparatively indifferent by the pros- 
pect of compensation in the world, of which 
Christianity affords the assurance. True it cer- 
tainly is, that Christianity generally tends to 
elevate, not to degrade, the character of man; 
but it is not true, in the specific sense conveyed 
ip the honourable gentleman’s Resolution ; it is 
not true, that there is that in the Christian religion 
which makes it impossible that it should co-exist 
with slavery in the world. Slavery has been 
known in all times, and under all systems of 
religion, whether true or false. Non mens hie 
sermo. I speak but what others have written on 
this point ; and I beg leave to read to the llpnse 
a passage from Dr. Paley, which is directly appli- 
cable to the subject that we are discussing. 

“ Slavery was a part of the civil constitution of 

most countries wh^in Christianity appeared ; ye't 

no passage is to be found in the Christian scrip- 
r 0 r 
tures by which it is condemned and prohibited. 

This is true, for Christianity, soliciting admission 

into all nations of the world, abstained, as be- 
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hoved%, from intermeddling with the civil insti- 
tutions of any. But does it follow, from the 
silence of scripture concerning them, that all the 
. civil institutions whicff then prevailed were right, 
or that the bad should not be exchanged fpr 
better ? Besides this, the discharging of all slaves 
from all obligation to obey their masters, which is 
the consequence of pronouncing slavery to be 
unlawful, would have no better effect than to let 
loose one half of mankind upon the other. Slaves 
would have been tempted to embrace a religion 
which asserted their right to freedom — masters 
would hardly have been persuaded to consent to 
claims founded upon such authority; the most 
calamitous of all consequences, a helium servile , 
might probably have ensued, to the reproach, if 
not the extinction, of the Christian name. The 
truth is, the emancipation of slaves should be 
gradual, and be carried on by the provisions of 
law, and under the protection of civil govern- 
ment. Christianity can only operate as an altera- 
tive By the mild diffusion of its light and 
influence, the minds of men are insensibly pre- 
pared to perceive and correct the enormities which 
• folly, or wickedness, or accident, have introduced 
fnto their public establishments. In this wa/ the 
Greek and Roman slavery, and, since these, the 
feudal tyrannyfhad declined before it. And we 
trust that, as the knowledge and authority of the 
VOL. v. L 
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same religion advance in the world, they will abo- 
lish what remains of this odious institution.” 

The honourable gentleman cannot wish more 
than I do, that, under this gradual operation, 
under this widening diffusion of light aftd libe- 
rality, the spirit of the Christian religion may 
effect all the objects he has at heart. But it 
seems to me that it is not, for the practical 
attainment of his objects, desirable that that 
which may be the influencing spirit, should be 
put forward as the active agent. When Chris- 
tianity was introduced into the world, it took its 
root amidst the galling slavery of the Roman em- 
pire ; more galling in many respects (though not 
precisely of the same character) than that of 
which the honourable gentleman, in common, 1 
may s say, with every friend of humanity, com- 
pJapis. Slavery at that period gave to the master 
tSe power of life and death over his bondsman : 
this is undeniable— known to every body. “ Ita 
servus homo csl ! n are the words put by Juvenal 
into the mouth of the fine lady who calls gpon 
her husband to crucify his slave. If the evils 
of this dreadful system nevertheless gradually 
vanished before the gentle but certain influence 
of Christianity, and if the great author of the 
system trusted rather to this gradual operation of 
the principle than to any immediate or direct pre- 
cept, I think Parliament would do more wisely 
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ratller to rely upon the like operation of’ the same 
principle, than to put forward the authority of 
Christianity in at least a questionable shape. The 
tiame of Christianity ought not to be thus used, 
unless $e are prepared to act in a much more 
summary manner than the honourable gentleman 
himself proposes. If the existence of slavery be 
repugnant to the principles of the British Consti- 
tution and of the Christian religion, how can the 
honourable gentleman himself consent to pause 
even for an instant, or to allow any considerations 
of prudence to intervene between him and his 
object? How can he propose to divide slaves 
into two classes, one of whic$ is to be made free 
directly, while he leaves the other to the gradual 
extinction of their state of suffering ? But if, as 
I contend, the British Constitution does not, in- 
ks necessary operation, go to extinguish slavery 
in every colony, it is evident that the honourable 
gentleman’s proposition is not to be understood 
in the precise sense which the honourable gentle- 
man gives to it ; and if the Christian religion 
does not require the instant and unqualified abo- 
lition of slavery, it is evident, I apprehend, that 
the honourable member has mis-stated in his 
Resolution the principle upon which he him'sclf 
is satisfied to act. But while I contend against 
the literal sense and too positive language of the 
honourable gentleman’s Resolutions, and while I 
declare my unwillingness to adopt them as the 

l 2 
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basis of our proceedings, let me not be misunder- 
stood as quarrelling with their intention. I admit 
as fully as the honourable gentleman himself, that 
the spirit both of the British Constitution and of 
the Christian religion is in favour of a gradual 
extermination of this unquestioned evil ; and I 
am ready to proceed with the honourable gentle- 
man to all reasonable and practicable measures for 
that purpose. 

On these principles I feel disposed to agree in 
much that the honourable gentleman has said. 
To many of his measures of detail I have not the 
slightest objection ; without, however, admitting 
the solidity of all his ingenious illustrations, or 
subscribing to the correctness of all his arguments, 
I think the House will be of my opinion, that at 
this time of day we must consider property as the 
creature of law ; and that, when law has sanc- 
tioned any particular species of property, we 
cannot legislate in this House as if we were legis- 
lating for a new world, the surface of which was 
totally clear from the obstruction of antecedent 
claims and obligations. If the honourable gentle- 
man asks me, on the other hand, whether I main- 
tain the inviolability of property, so far as to affirm 
the proposition that the children of slaves must con- 
tinue to be slaves for ever — I answer, frankly, No. 
If, again, he asks me how I reconcile my notions of 
reverence for the sacredness of property with the 
degree of authority I am prepared to exercise for 
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the attainment of my object ; I answer, with equal 
frankness, in accomplishing a great national ob- 
ject, in doing an act of national justice, I do not 
think i^ right to do it at the exclusive Expense of 
any one class of the community. I am disposed 
to go gradually to work, in order to diminish both 
the danger to be risked and the burden to be in- 
curred. My opinion is also, and I am prepared 
to state it (the honourable gentleman having made 
his appeal to the Government on this question 
some weeks ago) as the opinion of my colleagues 
as well as my own — that, in order that the object 
which we have all in view may be undertaken 
safely and effectually, it is better that it should be 
left in the hands of the Executive Government. 

With that view I have taken the liberty of pre- 
paring certain Resolutions, which I shall propose 
to substitute for those of the honourable gentle- 
man. Between the two sets of Resolutions, the 
substantial difference, it will be seen, is not very 
essential ; but, from the difference of responsi- 
bility between the honourable gentleman and 
myself, I must of necessity lay down my prin- 
ciples with greater caution than he has done, and 
proceed more coolly and considerately, so sis to 
avoid the liability to misrepresentation. Not that 
I wish to shrink from particulars, so far as it may 
be expedient to enter into them. 

I may say, then, that there are two or three 
points referred to by the honourable gentleman. 
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to which I cannot refuse my concurrence. For 
instance, he asks if the present mode of working 
— that which is described by the term, driving — 
the slaves* by means of a cart-whip in the hand 
of one who follows them, ought to be allowed ? 
I reply, certainly not.. But I go further; I tell 
the honourable gentleman, that in raising any 
class of persons from a servile to a civil condition, 
one of the first principles of improvement is in the 
observance paid to the difference of sexes. 1 
would therefore abolish, with respect to females, 
the use of the whip — not only as a stimulant to 
labour in the field — I would abolish it altogether 
as an instrument of punishment — thus saving the 
weaker sex from indecency and degradation. I 
should further be inclined to concur with the ho- 
nourable gentleman as to th<^ insufficiency of the 
time allowed to the negro for religious and moral 
instruction, so long as the cultivation of his pro- 
vision-ground and his marketing occupy the 
greater part of the sabbath. In this point I am 
anxious to introduce improvement into the present 
system. 

These are points on which I have no hesi- 
tation in agreeing with the honourable gentleman ; 
but there are some others requiring more mature 
consideration in practice, although, in principle, 
I feel bound to say that I agree with him. I agree 
with him in thinking that what is now considered, 
by custom, and, in point of fact, the property of 
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the negro, ought to be sectored to him by law. I 
agree with him in thinking that it would be bene- 
ficial if the liberty of bequest were assured to 
him : perhaps it might be made conditional upon 
marriage. I agree with him in thinking that it 
may perhaps be desirable to do something with 
regard to the admitting the evidence of negroes ; 
but this I hold to be a much more difficult ques- 
tion, and one requiring more thorough delibera- 
tion than I have yet had time to give to it. It is 
a point of such extreme delicacy, and demands so 
much local and practical knowledge, that 1 hardly 
feel justified in pronouncing at this moment any 
decided opinion upon it. Thus far I concur, that 
it well merits favourable and patient investiga- 
tion ; and for myself, and those who act with me, 
1 can say that we should commence that investi- 
gation with a leaning to the view of the subject 
taken by the honourable gentleman. More at 
present I will not say. 

I agree further with the honourable gentleman 
in thinking, that (though great difficulties may be 
experienced, not from the moral but from the legal 
part of the question) the process of the writ of 
venditioni exponas, by which the slaves are sold 
separately from the estates, ought, if possible, to 
be abolished. 

I have mentioned these particulars as those 
which have most immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of His Majesty’s servants. I can assure the 
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honourable gentleman and the House, that they 
have looked at this subject with a sincere desire 
to render all possible assistance to the undertaking 
of the hanourable gentleman, and to co-operate 
in every practicable measure for ameliorating the 
condition of the negroes. 

I should ill discharge my duty this day, after 
the warning of the last few weeks, during which 
this great sub ject has been in discussion, if I were 
not to say, that, upon most of the particulars 
which 1 have mentioned, if not upon all, there is 
every disposition among those who may be con- 
sidered as representing the colonial interests in 
this Hquse and in this country, to give them a 
fair, liberal, and candid consideration. 

The immediate question before the House may 
therefore be narrowed to this point — whether it 
is better to enter upon this question in a temper 
of mind unembittered by the retrospect of past 
evils and atrocities, and with a chance of carry- 
ing with us a degree of consent on the part of 
those most interested and most exposed to the 
hazard of injury from any change ; or, at the risk 
of angry discussions, which, however innoxious 
in this House, yet, if echoed in other places, 
might be attended with the most frightful con- 
sequences, to adopt at once the propositions of 
the honourable gentleman. The question is, 
whether, upon the declaration of principles now 
made to the House, the honourable gentleman 
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and his friends will be contented with the Reso- 
lution! which I shall have the honour to propose, 
or wirr press his motion to a division, at all the 
hazards which I would rather leave te be ima- 
gined than describe. 

There is, however, one point in the honourable 
gentleman’s- statement upon which I certainly 
entertain a difference of opinion : I mean, the 
proposal of fixing a period at which the children 
of slaves shall be free. I doubt — not from any 
peculiar knowledge that I have of the subject, 
but upon the general principles of human nature 
— whether the measure recommended by the ho- 
nourable gentleman would produce the degree of 
satisfaction which he anticipates, and whether it 
might not produce feelings of an opposite nature. 
I doubt whether in its operation it would not 
prove at once the least efficient and the most ha- 
zardous mode of attaining his own object. But 
I throw out these observations with the same 
frankness and candour with which I have ex- 
pressed myself in approval of those points of the 
honourable gentleman’s propositions in which I 
have had the pleasure to concur. I desire not to 
be bound by these observations any more than I 
feel myself bound to carry into effect, at all risks, 
and at all hazards, those points upon which I 
have given a favourable opinion. I declare openly 
and sincerely my present impressions, formed 
after the best deliberation that there has been 
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time to give to the consideration of the subject. 
I trust and believe that I have not spoken posi- 
tively upon any thing upon which there is h pro- 
bability of my having hereafter to retract what I 
have said. I speak doubtfully on some points, 
even where the bent of my opinion is very strong : 
but the one thing I am most anxious to avoid, is 
the declaration of any pledge of an abstract 
nature ; the laying down any principle, the con- 
struction of which is to be left to those whose 
feelings, and prejudices, and passions must natu- 
rally be awake to these discussions, and who, 
when they learn, by a declaration of this House, 
that “ the continuance of slavery, and the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, are incompatible,” 
might imagine they saw, in such a declaration, 
what, I say, in abstract reasoning 1 have, I think, 
shown they ivould be fairly entitled to see in it — 
their own immediate and unqualified emancipa- 
tion. Lay down such principles, I say, and those 
persons would have a right to draw that conclu- 
sion, and when the House had once made such 
a declaration, the qualification would come too 
late. 

I am therefore peculiarly desirous that the 
qualification should be embodied in the same 
vote which affirms the principle, and that nothing 
should be left to inference and construction : that 
even the hopes held out for the future should be 
qualified with the doubts, with the delays, and 
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with the difficulties to be surmounted before they 
can possibly be realized. 

I will now, with the leave of the House, read 
the resolutions which I propose to submit to the 
House for its consideration. 

1st. “ That it is expedient to adopt effectual 
and decisive measures for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the slave population in His Majesty’s 
colonies. 

2nd. “ That, through a determined and perse- 
vering, but at the same time judicious and tem- 
perate, enforcement of such measures, this House 
looks forward to a progressive improvement in the 
character of the slave population, such as may 
prepare them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 

3rd. “ That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, at the earliest 
period that shall be compatible with the well- 
being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of 
the colonies, and with a fair and equitable con- 
sideration of the interests of private property.” 

If the House should be inclined to adopt these 
Resolutions, I shall then follow them up with 
moving, 

4tli. “ That the said Resolutions be laid before 
His Majesty by such members of this House as 
are of His Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council.” 
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There now remains but one point, which, after 
having so fully expressed my sentiments to the 
House, I am peculiarly anxious to impress upon 
its consideration : I mean the mode of execution, 
the manner in which the Executive Government 
would have to act in respect of these Resolutions, 
in the event of their adoption. The House is 
aware, that over certain of the colonies in the 
West Indies, the Crown exercises immediate 
power, without the intervention of any colonial 
legislature. In their case, the agency of the 
Crown, of course, will be more free and unfettered 
than in colonies having their own separate govern- 
ment. At the same time, I must declare, that 
we have a right to expect from the colonial legis- 
latures a full and fair co-operation. And, being 
as much averse by habit, as I am at this moment 
precluded by duty, from mooting imaginary points, 
and looking to the solution of extreme though not 
impossible questions, I must add, that any resist- 
ance which might be manifested to the express 
and declared wishes of Parliament, any resistance, 
I mean, which should partake, not of reason, but 
of contumacy, would create a case (a case, how- 
ever, which I sincerely trust will never occur) upon 
which His Majesty’s Government would not 
hesitate to come down to Parliament for counsel. 

I will not prolong a discussion (which it has 
been my object to bring to a close) by any gene- 
ral reflections further than this, that giving every 
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credit as I do to the motives which have actuated 
the honourable gentleman, I am sure he will feel 
that it is perfectly consistent with a complete 
sympathy with his moral feelings, and consistent 
equally with my duty, that I should look at this 
subject more practically, more cautiously, and 
more dispassionately, and (if the honourable 
gentleman will permit me to say so much) more 
prudently than the honourable gentleman ; whose 
warmth, however, though I must not imitate, I do 
not mean harshly to blame. 

And further, I would assure those whose in- 
terests are involved in this great question, that 
whatever may be result of the present discussion, 
I and my colleagues are not more anxious, on the 
one hand, to redeem the character of the country, 
so far as it may have suffered by the state of 
slavery in the colonies, than we think ourselves 
bound, on the other, to guard and protect the just 
interests of those who, by no fault of their own — 
by inheritance, by accident, by the encourage- 
ment of repeated acts of the legislature — find their 
property vested in a concern exposed to innumer- 
able hazards and difficulties, which do not belong 
to property of another character ; such as, if they 
had their option (as their ancestors had,)fhey 
would, doubtless, in most cases, have preferred. 
If they have stood these hazards, if they have en- 
countered these difficulties — and have to stand 
and encounter them still — we may not be able to 
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secure them against the consequences of such a 
state of things ; but at least we have no right to 
aggravate the hazards or the difficulties which wc 
cannot relieve. 

The original Resolution was then withdrawn; the Speaker 
next put the question upon Mr. Canning’s amendment, 
which was carried nan. con. ; and it was ordered, “ That 
the Resolutions (proposed by the right honourable Secre- 
tary) should be laid before His Majesty, by such members 
of this House as are of His Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council.” 


ADDRESS ON THE KING S SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

FEBRUARY 3rd, 1824. 


The Speaker having reported the speech of the Lords 
Commissioners and read it to the House: — 

Mr. Rowland Hill moved, and Mr. J. Daly seconded 
an Address, which was an echo of the speech. After Mr. 
Brougham had addressed the House, in a speech of his 
wonted ability, animadverting upon the topics referred to 
in the following reply : — 

Mr. Secretary Canning* said lie rose with some degree 
of diffidence, because he had not previously intended to 
present himself to the House immediately after the honour- 
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able and learned gemlcman (Mr. Brougham), in conse- 
quence of the impression created by a rumour which he 
had heard, namely, that it was the intention of some 
honourable member on the other side to propose an amend- 
ment to the Address. However, as that intention seemed 
not to be entertained, and although the honourable and 
learned gentleman had thrown no obstacle in the way of 
that practical conclusion at which he believed the House 
would arrive, yet there were some points in his speech, 
which it would be neither respectful to the House, nor just 
towards His Majesty’s Government, to pass over in silence. 
Whatever might have fallen from the honourable seconder, 
which appeared objectionable to the honourable and learned 
gentleman, he must request, in fairness, that the whole of 
the speech from the throne should be considered together — 
that it should not be taken in its separate topics, but should 
be viewed with reference to the general tenor of the matters 
under consideration, and to the general state of the country 
in all its relations. He entirely agreed in the sentiment, 
that the present was not the moment to consider, with the 
best advantage, or witli reference to the immediate business 
of the day, the by-gone question of the policy which had 
been adopted towards Spain. That question must refer 
solely to the Address carried in the last session of Parlia- 
ment — he need not say with how large a majority, or with 
how general a concurrence of the public voice throughout 
the country. The policy then recommended had been 
strictly adhered to ; and the events which were then in 
progress had now been brought to a conclusion. It *was 
impossible for the speech from the throne to omit all 
notice of that subject ; and it was equally impossible to 
have noticed it in a manner less calculated to revive ex- 
tinguished feelings, or to excite any of those angry emotions 
to which the introduction of such a topic might be sup- 
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posed to lead. He was not inclined to follow the criticism 
of the honourable and learned gentleman, who had gone 
over the whole of the speech of the honourable seconder ; 
situated as he was, any other person would be more proper 
to undertake that task than himself; and therefore he 
should not enter into a discussion as to the causes to which 
were to be attributed the failure of the efforts which had 
been recently made in Spain. God forbid that he should 
exult over those who had been discomfited ! God forbid 
that he should utter an unkind sentiment towards those 
who were now mourning in anguish over their defeated 
hopes, and whose misfortunes no individual talent, virtue, 
or exertion, could avert l Undoubtedly, the issue of that 
contest must have been seen to depend on events and cir- 
cumstances which no human being could estimate with 
certainty or confidence. One great cfeftisideration was, the 
degree of support which the existing constitutional system 
was likely to receive from the feelings and affections of the 
people of Spain — that people on whom it had always been 
said so much dependence might be placed. As this country 
had not any thing to do with the struggle, as Ilis Majcsty\s 
Government felt that a strict neutrality was the wisest and 
best course to pursue, he was prevented from stating what 
the opinion of Ministers were with respect to that constitu- 
tional system. He was not desirous to point out its defects 
- — he was not desirous to point out its unfitness in many 
respects for that country — he was not desirous to point out 
how far it was unsuitable for monarchical and Catholic 
Sp&in. It had failed ; and with its failure a state of things 
had grown up, respecting which, standing in the situation 
he then held, he would not utter an opinion. It was, how- 
ever, satisfactory to state, that, in the contest for its estab- 
lishment, no British army, no British navy, no British 
treasure, was employed. So far as this country was con- 
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ccrned, the Spanish people were left to act for them- 
selves. 

Then came the question, for what purpose were they to 
have interfered, and to what extent was that interference 
to proceed ? Now, it was not merely necessary that they 
should send fleets, and armies, and supplies to Spain ; but, 
to have been of use, they must also have carried into that 
country, unanimity, firmness, and confidence — qualities, 
of all others, which strangers never carried into a state 
where they were about to employ their arms — qualities 
which money, fleets, and armies having been supplied, the 
people must, after all, acquire for themselves. Now, if 
unanimity and confidence, requisites so necessary for carry- 
ing on the contest, did not exist, was it possible, even with 
our assistance, that^e effort to establish the constitutional 
system could have succeeded ? or that any thing beyond a 
protraction of the struggle would have been effected P But 
the honourable and learned gentleman had connected the 
affairs of Spain with another question, which was not yet 
decided ; and he had declared, that lie could not under- 
stand how it was possible that this country could raise a 
barrier against the invasion of Spanish America by a foreign 
state, unless she was prepared to exert her power against 
the war which France was waging with Spain. But the 
distinction was very plain. Precisely on the same principle 
that they determined not to consider the internal affairs of 
Spain as a fit subject for their interference, they would be 
justified in preventing foreign powers from interfering with 
the affairs of the colonies. They must consider the mother 
country and the colonies according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case; and he must say, that there never had 
been an instance in the history of the world, where the 
separation of the mother country and the colony had taken 
place, where a neighbouring state had not a clear right to 

VOL. v. M 
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- exercise its judgment on the question of recognition. Un- 
doubtedly, the mother country might protest against that 
recognition; and it was equally clear, that the foreign 
power, while in a state of friendship with the mother 
country, had no right to give that aid to the colony, which 
was not recognition, but support and encouragement. Tt 
might be difficult to state the point where the period , of 
recognition should -commence — where the recognition would 
not be connected with previous encouragement, and where 
to withhold it would be unjust. But when that period 
arrived, it was not the slate in which the mother country 
then stood that should influence the decision. It must rest 
on its own peculiar grounds, without taking into considera- 
tion whether the Constitution of the mother country was a 
mitigated monarchy, as was the former Constitution of 
Spain, or a monarchy of a more absolute and unlimited 
nature. The question, he repeated, must be decided on its 
own special merits, and with no reference to the constitu- 
tional changes which Spain herself had undergone. If they 
were prone to deal with others as others had dealt with 
them, there would be no necessity for so much caution and 
forbearance. They had only to look back to the loss of 
their own colonics in America, and they would see that 
others did not hesitate to deal with them in a manner very 
different from that which they had adopted. But, not to 
do precisely as we have been clone by, but to do as we would 
be done by, was the true political as well as moral maxim. 

The honourable and learned gentleman had observed, 
that if they were now to recognise the independence of 
South America, they would only be following the example 
which had been set in another quarter, alluding to the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States. In some of 
the principles laid down in that document he entirely 
agreed ; and he might be permitted to sa}% that long before 
the JJ^Sjgage was sent forth, it was distinctly admitted in 
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the state papers of Great Britain, that the question between 
the mother country and the colonic? was not a fit subject 
for foreign interference ; but he did not agree in the prin- 
ciple, that the parent state had not a right, if she could, to 
recover her own colonial dominions. [Mr. Brougham mo- 
tioned that such a principle was not laid down.] In the 
papyr to which the honourable and learned gentleman 
referred, there was a passage which many individuals con- 
strued in that way, and he certainly understood the honour- 
able and learned gentleman so to have construed it. He 
was clearly of opinion, with the President of the United 
States, that no foreign state had a right to interfere, pending 
the dispute between the colonies and the mother country ; 
but he was as strongly of opinion, that the mother country 
had a right to attempt to recover her colonics if she thought 
proper. At the sam^tiine, he was not blind to the diffi- 
culty of making such an effort with any prospect of success. 
Looking to the question in this point of view — and he 
thought it was the correct one — it appeared to him that it 
would be unkind, unjust, unfair, and, lie would add, un- 
generous, if this country had not afforded an interval to 
allow Spain an opportunity of selecting that course which 
appeared to be most beneficial for her colonial interests. 
He contended that Great Britain would have acted unfairly 
and ungenerously, if, while Spain was convulsed by a 
dreadful struggle, while the whole force of the country 
was absorbed in a civil war — (one of the parties in that war 
having called in a foreign army) — that Great Britain would, 
under such circumstances, have acted unfairly, if she Pad 
taken advantage of this untoward state of things, to make 
an inroad on the colonial possessions of her ally. Even if 
the time and opportunity had been wholly lost by the 
delay, still he must rejoice that they had been mi fibred to 
go by, and that nothing had been attempted to be done 
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until Spain was as much in possession of herself, after the 
confusion into which she had been thrown, as it was pos- 
sible for her to be. Even on that part of the speech from 
the throne, he thought the honourable and learned gentle- 
man would bestow his approbation, if he calmly considered 
it. What was there stated ? Ten months ago, in a paper 
laid on the table of that House, it was stated that the situa- 
tion of those independent states depended in a great mea- 
sure on external circumstances. Now, after a lapse of ten 
months, when Spain was restored to her power as substan- 
tially as she could be, under her peculiar circumstances, 
came this speech from the throne, which told the House, 
“ that Ilis Majesty had reserved to himself an unfettered 
discretion of acting towards those colonies, as their circum- 
stances and the interests of his own people might appear to 
require.’’ The honourable and learned gentleman surely 
did not want his (Mr. C.’s) interpretation of this passage : 
he knew the meaning of it to be, that Hjs Majesty had 
declined overtures for any joint consideration of this sub- 
ject — that he had kept his discretion completely unfettered 
on a question in which he felt that the interests of his 
people were concerned — that he had entered into no com- 
promise, and was perfectly at liberty to act as the cir- 
cumstances of those countries and the interests of England 
might require.” What more could the country desire under 
these circumstances, but that a question of such magnitude 
should be temperately and fairly considered P He would 
appeal to any man, however eager he might be for the 
accomplishment of his wish in this respect, whether they 
had not acted wisely towards themselves and generously 
towards Spain, in allowing this delay ? Was it not just 
that a pause should be granted to the parent state, during 
which she might have the advantage of learning the senti- 
ments of the different powers of Europe ? Could any one 
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doubt, that by allowing this pause, by suffering this subject 
to be temperately discussed, by giving an opportunity to 
Spain herself, perhaps, to acknowledge the independence of 
those states, they did not bestow a greater boon on the 
colonies themselves, than the immediate recognition of Eng- 
land would bestow on them ? And would not such a pause 
render any step which they might themselves hereafter take 
more proper and more efficient ? W ould it not appear to 
be such a step as might be justified both in the eyes of 
God and man, as the best and most prudent that could be 
adopted ? Such, really, was the fact, precisely as he had 
stated it. A proposition had been made by the Govern- 
ment of Spain to the Government of this country, and an 
answer had been returned. That answer was on the road 
to Madrid; and after it had been disposed of, the time 
would arrive when Government would be enabled to speak 
with more explicitness on the subject. 

He did apprehend, with the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, that of all the topics on which the speech from the 
throne touched, this was the most important. He might 
perhaps say, except one — on which, as the honourable and 
learned gentleman had not noticed it, he should also remain 
silent, as lie had no wish to provoke unnecessary discus- 
sion. He believed that the subject of the South American 
colonies was so prominent in the minds, the feelings, and 
the wishes of the country, that he was perfectly justified in 
putting it forward as he had done, in the little with which 
he felt it necessary to trouble the House. As to the 
general question, with respect to the station in which this 
country stood towards Europe and the world, he would 
make a very few observations. He said “ Europe and the 
world and in using that phrase, he felt that it was per- 
fectly applicable to the time in which they lived. When 
he spoke of Europe and the world, the phrase had reference 
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to Europe and America — the old world and the new — the 
different interests of which must be nicely balanced by 
every person' who wished to attain the character of a British 
statesman. He could not take to himself the praise which 
the honourable seconder, in addressing himself to tjjjs 
point, had conferred on the Government; but he must, on 
the other hand, repel the blame which the honourable and 
learned gentleman had cast on His Majesty's Ministers, 
and contend, that England stood in as proud a situation to 
maintain her just rights — to maintain her own proper in- 
terests — that she was as much courted, as much respected, 
and that her opinion was as anxiously desired by other 
powers as had ever been the case. He agreed, indeed, 
in the observation of the honourable and learned gentle- 
man, that she was not now in the same state as she had 
been in some oilier periods of her history. But why was 
this ? Because the whole state of the world had changed 
— because (whether right or wrong, he would not inquire) 
there were now great preponderating powers which pos- 
sessed within themselves more strength and resources than 
they could command in former times— more strength, per- 
haps, than ought properly to belong to them ; but as those 
elements were in being, they were compelled to deal with 
them in proportion to their weight and importance in the 
general system. Ilis Majesty's Ministers had been taunted 
for the patience \sith which they had viewed the conduct of 
those powers — they had been taunted on account of the 
internal abuses which existed in those countries; but he 
should he glad to know at what time it was customary to 
interfere in the internal regulations of foreign states ? He 
would look back to the reign of King William or Queen 
Anne, and he would ask if an alliance were then made 
with the Emperor of Germany or with the most despotic 
prince that ever sat on the throne, whether their ancestors 
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woulcihavc criticised the conduct of those who had carried 
on the negociation, because they had entered into a com- 
pact with the sovereign of a country, the constitution of 
which was different from their own ? They could not alter 
the constitution of state. They could not make a new 
$orld. They could not form another world u of one entire 
and perfect chrysolite.” They must deal with the world 
as it was — they could not figure and fashion it to suit their 
own convenience. Was it policy, he would ask, to hold 
no communion except with states which possessed free 
constitutions ? If it were so, then our alliances must be 
extremely narrowed indeed. If there were to be no alli- 
ance with those who were termed despots, would they ever 
have been able to have overthrown that colossus of des- 
potism, before whose throne almost the whole world had 
bowed the knee ? 

The honourable and learned member had stated, that 
things were ^ging on in Austrian Italy which were suffi- 
cient to make one’s blood curdle and run cold. lie (Mr. C.) 
confessed lie was ignorant of the particular transactions ; 
but he believed he knew sufficient to direct his mind to the 
proceedings to which the honourable and learned member 
alluded. Trials for conspiracy, he understood, had taken 
place at Milan, convictions had followed, and sentences had 
been pronounced. The testimony might be false ; the wit- 
nesses might have been perjured; the judges might be 
corrupt, lie did not know that this was the case, but he 
would even assume it to have been so ; and even if it had 
been so, did the honourable and learned gentleman mean to 
say that this country was therefore to break off all communi- 
cation with Austria? What was to be done, he wished to 
know, with Austria, in the view of the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman ? How was the gap which her absence would 
leave to be filled after we had lost her ? Wore we to abolish 
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her as a power, or to take up arms against her, because her 
internal arrangements did not meet our approval. This was 
surely too absurd and extravagant a proposition to be listened 
to. Let us rather maintain all our external relations, and 
preserve our connection with the great powers of Europe, 
with reference to the corpus imperii , on broad and general 
principles of state policy, without examining too minutely into 
abuses which may exist in foreign Governments, or into prac- 
tices which our better Government and happier institutions en- 
able us to criticise with asperity, or denounce with abhorrence. 

lie believed, however, that the honourable and learned 
gentleman had been greatly misinformed in some of the cir- 
cumstances to which he had adverted. He perfectly well 
knew, that about twenty of the chief persons concerned in 
the conspiracy at Milan, of whose guilt or innocence he did 
not pretend to offer any opinion, were convicted and con- 
demned to death, upon their own confession; and he knew 
also, that the Emperor of Austria had extended to them his 
mercy, not without a struggle against the opinions of some 
of his advisers, who thought that the interests of the empire 
would be endangered by that extension of mercy. As to 
the particular statement made by the honourable and learned 
gentleman, with respect to the relation of one of the culprits, 
he could say, with all sincerity, that he was ignorant of the 
transaction to which he alluded; but if the honourable and 
learned gentleman imputed to the Austrian Government 
any undue severity, in the administration of the law on that 
occasion, he conscientiously believed that he was mistaken. 
The honourable and learned gentleman had proceeded to 
allude to other malpractices which existed in the Austrian 
Government, and to comment with much severity on imprison* 
ments, and dungeons, and on the cruelty of extorting con- 
fessions ; but the honourable and learned gentleman did not 
seem fo be aware that, by the law in that country, sentence 
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could not be executed on a criminal unless he confessed his 
guilt. To us this might seem a very absurd law, as it was 
constantly the practice in this country to hang criminals 
who died protesting their innocence, and we did not think 
confession necessary ; yet, on the first statement of the law^ 
as it existed in Austria, it could not be denied, that it seems 
to be rather a humane provision than otherwise. He be- 
lieved it to be an absurd provision ; because the confession 
must cither be unfairly extorted, or, if the proof was suffi- 
cient without such confession, it was unnecessary. He did 
not, however, think it was quite fair to state the fact, that 
these persons were goaded on to confession, without also 
stating the fact that, by the Austrian law, sentence could 
not be executed on a criminal without such a confession. 
He did not wish to be considered as advocating the expe- 
diency of such a provision. He did not deem it a part of 
his duty to vindicate the laws of a particular state, with 
which we w ei£ politically connected. He did not feel it to 
be his duty tcrtlftake himself master of the details of a parti- 
cular trial, which might have taken place in that state. But 
if other nations were to judge of us, as the honourable and 
learned gentleman was now judging of the Emperor of 
Austria, with what barbarity and coarseness of feeling 
might they not charge us, when they referred to what they 
had all witnessed, with so much disgust, during the last 
three months ? He alluded to the recent trial and execu- 
tion at Hertford. What imputations might not be cast on 
the national character, if they judged of us as critically as 
the honourable and learned gentleman was now judging of 
the Emperor of Austria, when they read the eulogiums 
which had been published in this country on a hardened, 
unconfessing, convicted murderer? Would it be fair to 
make use of this transaction, as an argument to impeach 
the national character of this country ? What would the 
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honourable and learned gentleman think, if as a pendant to 
the picture which he bad drawn of the trials at Milan, the 
transactions at Hertford were to be critically commented 
upon in a foreign assembly, and converted into an argument 
against the character of the British people P Such an argu- 
meni would be quite as fair, and quite as much to the pur- 
pose, as the argument which had been employed by the 
honourable and learned gentleman. 

The next point to which he would advert, and he should 
do it in a word, was the observation of the honourable and 
learned member upon his question last session, on the sub- 
ject of Switzerland. The answer which he had given to the 
honourable and learned gentleman’s question, he had given 
at the time, in perfect sincerity ; and when the honourable 
and learned gentleman said, that he ought to have been 
better informed, by so well paid a mission, upon the subject, 
that argument certainly did not apply ad hominem , what- 
ever other merits it might lay claim to. lfjlfap quantity of 
information derived, was to depend upon $|ie payment of 
the mission, he, upon that principle, ought not to have been 
informed, for he had reduced the costs of the mission by 
one-half. In point of tact, however, he had not been in- 
formed in the slightest degree as to the reports in question, 
when he had given his answer to that effect, to the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, and it was only on going to 
his office, about a quarter of an hour after, that he had 
found the same detail of facts upon his table, which the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman had opened in his speech, 
coming, perhaps, from the very same source from which 
they had conic to the honourable and learned gentleman, 
jflys to the reports of an Austrian prince having been in view 
at any time for Switzerland, he believed there was not a 
shadow of a foundation for the story. For the charge of 
harbouring conspirators, and the remonstrances, he would say 
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only thus much, that if the accusations had been true, the 
remonstrances were justifiable. But he believed, that both 
the honourable and learned gentleman and himself, had 
been misled in what that statement a$ facts, as it was 
called, contained ; and that a great part of the stories cir- 
culated abroad, had been founded upon the solicitations of 
ill-disposed persons in Switzerland herself, who desired — and 
there were some whom he knew to be capable of such a pur- 
pose — who desired to bring the great powers of Europe upon 
their country; because they themselves, in the objects of 
some particular faction, had been defeated. The more he 
reflected upon the subject, the more he was convinced that 
such had been the fact; and as to the Austrian prince, he 
believed such an idea had never existed but in the brain of 
the drawer up of those state papers which had furnished 
him with his information as well as the honourable and 
learned gentleman opposite; and had, in fact, teased every 
court in Etjfeepe which would take the trouble to look at 
the writer’s IdSubrat ions. 

With respect to Germany herself, as regarded those cir- 
cumstances upon which the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had commented, he certainly could hardly conceive a 
more inconvenient arrangement, than that power of the Ger- 
man diet to interfere with all the states of which Germany 
was composed. But the independent state (W urtemburg) 
to which the honourable and learned gentleman alluded — 
this independent state, which had been interfered with, was 
part, let it be recollected, of the German federation. He 
himself thought the principle was bad ; but it was not fair 
to call an application of it a flagrant outrage. The power 
in question might, or might not, have been exercised im- 
properly, as regarded a particular state : but still it was the 
law. And, even under any circumstances, was it tube said 
that, wherever there h,ul been an improper interference 
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with a paragraph in a newspaper, we, England, were lo 
blot out of the map of Europe, that state, and to say we 
would have no alliance with it? The honourable and 
learned gentleman^ must give up the old world, and look 
only to the new, if he meant to establish any such a prin- 
cipled He knew that it Was maintained by some, that Eng- 
land Ought to set herself up as a barrier for all Europe, 
against principles of a despotic tendency ; but he could not 
be persuaded that it was the policy of England to do 
lightly any act which might plunge herself and all Europe 
* into a bloody and unceasing war. Of all the wars — and 
unhappily we had experienced but too many varieties of 
them — of all the wars which we had seen, and which had 
brought desolation in their train, the wars of opinion had 
been decidedly the most fatal ; and a single spark, flashing 
unhappily from the hasty zeal of England, might light up 
a conflagration on the Continent, which no after exertions 
could extinguish — might lead to a contest oMfeninions and 
principles, which would divide all the nations trTRurope, and 
only terminate, probably, with the total destruction of one 
of the contending factions. Was this, then, an object for 
England to aim at? Was this to be laid down as the in- 
tent by which Ministers were to regulate their conduct ? 
Or, might they be allowed to say, that their object was 
peace, be the component parts of that peace more or less 
perfect ? — to see England moving steadily on in her own 
orbit, without looking too nicely to the conduct of the 
powers in alliance with her — to see her content with her 
own glory, and by that glory exciting other nations to 
arrive at the same advantages which her peculiar system 
had bestowed upon her ; but not, by a wild crusade, or 
endeavour, to force those advantages upon free countries, 
converting blessings into curses as respected them, and 
courting danger and difficulty as regarded herself ? It was 
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this course which he took to be the true policy of England. 
It was with this view to peace, while peace might be main* 
tained, that His Majesty's Government had acted, and were 
prepared to act. But it did not follow, because they forebore 
to seek for difference, that, when it came, it would not find 
them on the alert ; or that the strength which had slum- 
bered would be the less effective when called into Action. 
He did not know that, in what had fallen from the honour- 
able and learned gentleman opposite, there were any other 
points on which he needed to detain the House ; but he 
would just say a very few words, with reference to those 
observations respecting Ireland, which had been made by 
the honourable seconder of the address, at the conclusion 
of his speech. With regard to Ireland, he wished it to be 
understood, that his sentiments were what they had ever 
been. He retained all his old opinions with respect to that 
great question: and fully believed, that, sooner or later, 
those opiniop|Would make their way in that House ; but 
he differed &tpi the opinions which had been laid down by 
the honourable and learned gentleman opposite. There 
was no word, which, in parliamentary oratory, was more 
bandied about than the word “ inconsistency and, in 
general, the person who charged another with that offence, 
did not measure the consistency of the accused by his own, 
but by some arbitrary standard that he had chosen to set 
up. Now, it might be an absurd opinion to hold, that, in 
the present state of public feeling i$ Ettgkmd, the Catholic 
concession could not (to use the common parlance) be car- 
ried as a “ government question and that the public men 
of the country did not afford the materials for an Adminis- 
tration, united upon that point, and upon other questions 
of paramount importance. But, if that opinion of his was 
absurd, it was not an opinion of the present day ; it was 
the opinion which he had always expressed in that House ; 
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and inconsistency,” as he took it, was the differing, not 
from others, but from one’s self. The honourable and 
learned gentleman, *4lo\vcycr, »on tlie opposite bencli, and 
another individual* in another place, had thought it expe- 
dient to charge him with inconsistency in his conduct with 
respect y to the Catholic Question^ and, by rather a whim- 
sical choice, ithey had; both laid hold of that particular 
period of hi* 1 public life, in which he had enjoyed the best 
opportunity for showing what his sentiments upon that 
question really were. It was said of him, that in the year 
1812, he had been willing to become part of an Adminis- 
tration, which was to consist of the Marquis of Wellesley 
and himself, and other gentlemen on the same side of the 
House; that that Administration would have been an Ad- 
ministration united upon the Catholic Question ; and that 
therefore it was inconsistency for him to act with any Go- 
vernment otherwise constituted. Now, whoever might be 
the historian that had referred to this passa^pf his (Mr. 
C.’s) life, he had looked, by some accident, S| bhly part of 
the transaction. If he had examined one side of the page 
as carefully as he had the other, he would have found (con- 
tinued the right honourable secretary) “ that, in the year 
1812, when Ilis Royal Highness the Prince Regent was 
graciously pleased to instruct the Marquis Wellesley and 
myself to form a Government, the stipulation of Marquis 
Wellesley had been, that he should make proposals to 
some of the gentlemen on the opposite side, and my stipu- 
lation— what was it ? Was to exclude the Protestant 
faction, as it is called, altogether ? No; but it was that I 
should be at liberty to make similar proposals to Lord 
Liverpool, which accordingly I did.” Such, then, had 
been his (the right honourable secretary’s) expression of his 
opinions; not when he had been called upon to join a 
Government, but to form one. It was true, that Lord 
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Liverpool and his friends had declined taking office with 
that Government ; and also that he himself had not thought 
it necessary, upon that refusil, t<> g|Ve the thing up alto- 
gether: but his choice had a (xoyernment composed 

of mixed elements; and his dj%iiop Was still, that if the 
Catholic Question was to l^carfied/ 4 t woul^b^carrict| by 
an Administration which made it, n^ i^^^^iierftfques- 
tion, but a general one. He did still hopt^Wht the pre- 
judices of Englishmen might in lime be reasoned down ; 
and that in time^he Calliolie Question might find that sup- 
port in the country which, he was sorry to say, he did not 
think it found at present. Hut, by whatever hand, or 
whatever period, that question should be brought forward, 
it would receive from him. whether in or out of office*, the 
best support which be was able to gi\e it. But it would 
still find him believing, that nothing \va*> to be gained by 
attempting to carry the point in the way of a gmernment 
question ; and j that (if that were necessary) there did not, 
moreover, ciist materials at the present moment sufficient 
to form an Administration concurring upon that subject, 
and upon others also on which it would be necessary for 
them to agree. 

He had said, and he meant to keep his word, that he 
would not travel into any part of the speech from the 
throne, which had not been touched upon by the honourable 
and learned gentleman. There was 011c most important point 
in it, which he should therefore leave at rest, feeling that 
it was not because its value was underrated, that it had for 
the present been passed ove/bjr the gentlemen on the other 
side. The speech of the honourable and learned member 
opposite, had gone chiefly to matters of foreign policy ; 
and he had endeavoured to explain to the House the course 
which, upon that head. Government had pursued. The 
speech from the throne contained an account by Ministers 
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of their stewardship,* and of the policy which they had 
pursued»*U)ce the mot ; and if, upon that 

BfctemjWfc they C ^^B STwartl to challenge appro- 

bation*,? «t least*fea^f!&e> |te|»iiiWd to meet criticism without 
dnpul' or appreheaiffllk 


DELAYS AND EXrENCES IN Tiy2 COURT OF 
’ CHANCERY. 

FEBRUARY 24th, 1S24. 


Mr. J. Williams this day submitted the following Re- 
solution : — “ That a Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Delays and Expences in the Court of Chancery, an$ the 
causes thereof.” * 

Mr. Secretary Canning* observed, that after the re- 
commendation with which the honourable and learned 
gentleman who had just sat down, had concluded his 
speech, it was not his intention to trespass long upon the 
time and patience of the House. But, as the speeches of 
two of the honourable and learned members who had fol- 
lowed his right honourable colleague, the Seci^ary for the 
Home Department, appeared to turn almost entirely upon 
the effectiveness and sincerity of the proposed commission, 
he thbjM|t that it would be satisfactory not only to the 
Hottflqwmt also to the country at large, to have an assur- 
ance, not only on the part of the noble lord who was thought* 
kJto be most interested in this question, but also on the part of 
. hers of His Majesty’s Ministers— an assurance which, for 

Govern" part ’ h ° m ° St mllingly gave— that the inquiry into 
‘ 1iat commission was to enter should be as sincere. 
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as impartial, and as effectual as it was possible for man to 
make it. Even if any disposition* existed to trifle with so 
important a subject, honout^MMpentleteen must be aware, 
that no Government, in the state of the 

age, could, after consentin^i*^^ conduct 

it in such a manner to p ro m pt It a ll|f k r 

tary and beneficial result. He, theref^^f wlSPor opinion, 
that to anticipate a satisfactory and auspiciouV Ibnclusion 
to the labours of the commission, would be more condstent 
with candour and^ood feeling, than to augur nothing but 
disappointment, mockery, and deception. The points into 
which the commission would be more particularly instructed 
to inquire would be, first, whether it was possible to lessen 
the time consumed ; and, secondly, whether it would be 
possible to lessen the expence incurred, by suits in equity. 
The third point, which was, perhaps, the most important 
of all, would be, whether any portion of the business now 
discharged by , the Lord Chancellor of England, could, 
without detriment to the public, be turned over to any 
other ; and if to any other* to what public officer ? These 
} Joints would form the principal subjects into which the 
commission would have to examine ; and he now stated 
them, not with any view of giving an opinion as to the re- 
sults at which it was probable that the commission might 
arrive, but with * view of assuring the House, that into 
each and all of them examination would be instituted, in a 
spirit of most perfect sincerity, and with the most auxious 
desire on the part of Government to give full effect to 
any recommendations which it might conceive necessary to 
make. 

With regard to the constitution of the commission, 
upon which, after what had fallen from the honourable and 
learned gentleman who had spoken last, he might be ex- 
pected to offer a few remarks, he would simply observe, 
VOL. v. N 
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that though it might not be difficult for him to describe 
the elements, still it would be difficult for him to name the 
exact individuals of which it was to be composed, because 
some of those persons on whom Government might be in- 
clined to impose this duty might, for various reasons, be 
not altogether disposed to undertake it. This, however, 
he iiould state, that it was the desire of Government to 
place in this commission individuals who were best qualified, 
by their age, knowledge, and long experience in legal mat* 
ters, to discharge its functions ably and, effectually — who, 
from their rank in life, would be enabled to declare their 
opinions without fear, favour, or partiality, and who, from 
their past services to the state, would have authority suffi- 
cient to recommend their decisions to the favourable con- 
sideration of the House and the country. The honourable 
and learned gentleman who had spoken last, after hinting 
his dislike to this commission, and his doubts as to its effi- 
cacy, had cursorily observed, that he should like the scheme 
of it better, were it to comprehend within its range the 
various abuses in the courts of common law. He asked 
the House whether, if his right honourable colleague’s pro- 
position had gone that length, it would not have been as- 
serted that the object of it was to divide blame by diffusing 
it over a larger surface, and to encumber inquiry by multi- 
plying the subjects to which it was to be directed ? His 
right honourable colleague had confined the inquiry within 
the limits he had mentioned, in order to render it more 
effectual; not precluding the like inquiry into any other 
part of the system that was encumbered with the same de- 
fects, but directing it to certain defined and positive evils, 
in the hope of being better enabled thereby to remedy and 
remove them: In doing so his right honourable friend 
was but fulfilling the intentions of the different members 
of His Majesty’s Government; and the House might. 
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therefore, rely, not only on the proper formation of the 
commission, but also on the proper execution of its duties, 
especially when it recollected^ that over both it could 
exercise a most speedy and efficient controul. 

As he had said thus much upon the formation of the 
commission, he conceived that it would be most unfair to 
the noble and learned lord who was at the head of the Court 
of Chancery, to let it be supposed that the project of this 
commission had originated from any wish on his part to 
elude the present motion. It was not always prudent to 
examine too deeply into the springs of human action; in 
most cases it would be seen * that the noblest deeds had 
sprung out of motives of a mixed nature. He would not, 
therefore, say that this commission would have been formed 
had the subject of it never excited parliamentary dis- 
cussion : but this he would say, that it had not been de- 
vised to meet the peril of the present day, or to get rid of 
the present motion : on the contrary, the date of its being 
first thought of was as old as the report of the House of 
Lords last year, in which the very elements of the present 
inquiry were distinctly pointed out ; in which this very 
scheme was almost expressly mentioned ; and with which, 
as the object of it more particularly fell under his depart- 
ment, his right honourable friend and colleague had been 
occupied during the greater part of last summer. Had 
the formation of this commission been announced to the 
House at the time that the honourable and learned member 
for Lincoln gave notice of his present motion, His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would have been exposed to the same im- 
putations that were now thrown out against them, and aiso 
to the additional imputation, that it had been announced 
because they were afraid to meet the motion on its intiinsic 
merits. 

It was only due to the honourable and learned member 
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to state, that the tone of his attack had greatly facilitated 
the object which he had in view. With one exception* to 
which he should hereafter have occasion to recur — namely, 
the plan of the honourable and learned member for sepa- 
rating the legal and political character of the chancellor — 
there was scarcely any topic in his speech to which he should 
object; indeed, no speech, that was necessarily of an accu- 
satory kind, could have been more successful in leading to 
the issue to which the House seemed inclined to come, than 
the speech which the honourable and learned member had 
that evening delivered. lie was himself sure, that even 
those who had come prepared to attack the Lord Chancellor 
with all the artillery of eloquence, would be rejoiced to find 
that at present it was unnecessary. Every man, who was 
really anxious to shorten the delay, and to simplify the 
practice, of the Court of Chancery, would feel satisfied in 
gaining his object, without assailing the character of the 
judge who presided in it ; and would see, that to pursue his 
object further at present would be inconsistent with the con- 
duct of a public spirited man, and would savour too strongly 
of individual persecution. The House would on that account 
be more and more satisfied, on reflection, with its decision of 
the present evening ; and would even now feel no slight 
pleasure in recollecting, that the character of the individual 
who had so long filled the high office of Lord Chancellor, 
would stand as unimpeached and unblemished at the close 
of his long and valuable career, as it had done at its com- 
mencement : and that, whatever might be the result of the 
inquiry, no matter whether Lord Eldon was to be the last 
Chancellor of England who was to unite in his own person 
all the different functions which now belonged to that high 
office, or whether any means should be devised of collecting 
them into one effective whole, and bestowing them on a sin- 
gle individual — a consummation which he would much 
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rather witness, than a separation of them held by different 
officers — he would stand before posterity with unsullied 
fame, and with the enviable reputation of having discharged 
his arduous duties in such a manner, as to entitle him to the 
applause and admiration of all his contemporaries. He 
could not quit this subject without again remarking, that 
there was one point in the speech of the honourable and 
learned member for Lincoln, from which he differed most 
widely. He could never wish to see the legal and political 
character of the Lord Chancellor of England made distinct 
and separate — considering, as he did, that in the appoint- 
ment to that high office, one of the proudest distinctions of 
the British monarchy had long existed. On a former occa- 
sion, when the creation of an auxiliary tribunal to the Court 
of Chancery was under discussion in that House, from 
which lie acknowledged that he had predicted that much 
evil and inconvenience would ensue, but regarding which he 
could not say whether his predictions had or had not been 
verified, from want of information on the subject — on a 
former occasion, he asserted, that he had declared his opinions 
to be inimical to the separation of the two characters of the 
Lord Chancellor. He thought that it was one of the 
noblest and most valuable prerogatives of the crown of 
England, that it could take from the walks of Westminster 
Hall the meanest individual — and when he used the word 
meanest, he used it not with reference to talents and intel- 
lectual endowments, but to birth and original station in 
society — and place him at once in the head and front of the 
peerage of England ; and he never wished to see the day 
when the crown was deprived of that beautiful prerogative, 
which, though it formed the very essence of the monarchy, 
was, at the same time, the surest support and bulwark of 
the democratic part of our Constitution. It was not, there- 
fore, for the sake of Lord Eldon, much and highly as he 
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respected that venerable nobleman, that he object^ ttppfc* 
separation of the legal political functions of the CbanP^Rbl 14 ; 
but it was with a view of preserving to the monarchy 
of its most ancient and invaluable prerogatives — of keepfr^ 
open the passage from the court of pie poudre to the wool* * 
sack, and of leaving to the gentlemen of the bar the pppor* 
tunity of giving to the crown their best services, and to the 
crown the opportunity of finding for them an adequate and 
suitable reward. For his own part, he could not see any 
objection to the union of the two characters in the same 
individual, especially as they were far, very far from being 
inconsistent with each other. When the advocates for their 
separation told him that they saw a great objection to the 
making a political character a judge, he was inclined to ask 
them, what the situation of the country would be, supposing 
that there were placed at the head of the hereditary magis- 
tracy of the land, an individual unacquainted with its laws 
and institutions. Would not such an occurrence lower the 
respect in which they were now universally held throughout 
the country ? And, if 'it did lower the standard of the 
magistracy and the dignity of the peerage, would it not be 
inflicting a severe and permanent injury on the Constitution, 
instead of correcting one that was comparatively trivial and 
temporary ? It had not occurred twice in the history of 
our country, that the cold impartiality of the judge had 
given way to the warmth of his political passions ; and if, in 
the long night of ignorance in which so much of our 
annals were involved, not more than two instances of this 
judicial profligacy could be discovered, he thought that he 
was not too bold in saying, that at an era so intelligent as 
the present, such instances were not likely to occur again. 
To avoid, however, a contingency which he contended was 
remote and improbable, it was now proposed to convert the 
Lord Chancellor into a mere lawyer ; to destroy all the 
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and dignity of his office ; and to degrade, 
ja$ much, its possible, the race of men from which it had 
*^itherto been usual to select that ancient and distinguished 
officer. To such a proposition, he had formerly felt, and 
he still. continued to feel, the strongest aversion. Differing, 
therefore, as he did, upon this important point, from the 
honourable and learned member for Lincoln, he could not 
consent to allow the commission to direct its inquiries to the 
propriety of separating the legal and the judicial functions 
of the Lord Chancellor. As he agreed in almost every 
other point with the honourable and learned member for 
Lincoln, he had thought it necessary to speak rather more 
fully on the only point upon which he differed from him. 
As to the object of the commission, the honourable and 
learned member and himself fully concurred. It was to 
shorten the delays, simplify the proceedings, and diminish 
the expencc of the Court of Chancery. The right honour- 
able gentleman then concluded, amidst general cheering, by 
again rejoicing that the personal character of Lord Eldon, 
of which lie spoke in terms of the highest eulogy, had been 
treated with the respect due to it by every member who 
had taken a part in the debate. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR (ELDON). 

MARCH 8th, 1824. 


Mr. Abercromby this day complained of an unwarrant- 
able attack made on the freedom of debate by the Lord 
High Chancellor of England. The gravamen of the com- 
plaint was, that the Lord Chancellor had applied the term 
“ utter falsehood,” to a statement which Mr. Abercromby 
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was erroneously represented, in one of the public news- 
papers ( The Morning Herald), to have made respecting 
certain practices in the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said: — Sir, there 
is no man who heard the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s speech — no member of the profession 
to which he belongs— no one of the friends by 
whom he is surrounded, who is ready to make 
more allowance than I am for the feelings which 
he has evinced, or to render a more sincere tribute 
of praise for the moderation and propriety with 
which he has expressed them. He has displayed 
an anxiety that is highly creditable, to free him- 
self from an imputation which, as far as my tes- 
timony goes, he is not subject to ; for, without 
being enough of a professional man to be aware 
thoroughly of the importance of the distinction 
between what the honourable and learned gentle- 
man stated the other night, and what he elsewhere 
was understood to have stated, I can most un- 
cquivocally declare that, in his argument that 
night, the impression on my mind was that he did 
not go out of his way for the purpose of throwing 
imputations on the Lord Chancellor, or of making 
what has happened in the Court of Chancery 
matter of individual blame, and not the result of 
a faulty system. Such, Sir, was the impression 
on my mind; and if my testimony had been 
required, I should have been as ready to state 
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elsewhere, as I am to state here, that there was 
nothing uttered by the honourable and learned 
member, on that occasion, which went beyond 
the fair line of discussion, or which could justifi- 
ably furnish a ground of personal offence. Ad- 
mitting this. Sir, I can feel also, that the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman, strong in the 
recollection of his purpose at the time, and,, of 
his mode of executing that purpose, could not 
have avoided feeling surprise and indignation at 
finding his speech stamped with terms of so gross 
a character as those which have been applied to it. 
But, Sir, in his statement to the House, the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman has dropped one 
link of the transaction ; he has dropped the con- 
sideration, whether what he said justifiably, was 
reported correctly to the Lord Chancellor, as if 
there could be nothing in the channel in which 
what was said here was conveyed to the noble and 
learned lord, which might have perverted its mean- 
ing. Here again, as an unlearned person, I must 
remark, that I am not capable of discriminating 
the difference between what has been reported, 
and what the honourable and learned gentleman 
actually said ; but those on whose knowledge of 
the subject I fully rely, assure me, that, while, in 
the speech actually made by the honourable and 
learned gentleman, there was nothing of which 
the Lord Chancellor could justly complain ; yet* 
in the report conveyed to the noble lord, there 
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was that colour given to the honourable and 
learned gentleman’s observations, which, though 
not materially different to an unprofessional eye, 
was false and incorrect, and calculated to excite 
in the breast of the judge to whom they referred, 
the same feeling of indignation for which he had 
made a not less generous allowance, when mani- 
fested by the honourable and learned gentleman. 
What then. Sir, is the conclusion to which the 
honourable and learned gentleman comes at last ? 
That whatever is said here, and misrepresented 
elsewhere, affecting any person, high or low, the 
person against whom it is directed must put up with 
it quietly and unresistingly ? Sir, if there be any 
fault in what has happened, the fault is in our 
own practice, or rather in our own connivance ; a 
fault which I do not indicate with any wish to see 
it corrected ; a fault which has produced incal- 
culable benefits to the country, but which, amidst 
all its advantages, has this inconvenience — that 
when the characters of individuals are under dis- 
cussion here, the smallest variation, the most unin- 
tentional misrepresentation of what is here uttered, 
may harrow up the feelings of the most just and 
righteous man in the country, by the imputation 
of principles or practices which he abhors. The 
honourable and learned gentleman had said, that 
a judge had no right to take cognizance of what 
is said of him here. What ! is it of no conse- 
quence that, in courts in which a judge administers 
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justice, he should be known to sit with clean 
hands ? Is it unnatural that he should be anxious 
to refute, before those who are the best judges of 
their truth or falsehood, the imputations which 
he may suppose have been levelled at him ? The 
honourable and learned gentleman will acquit me 
of the charge of contending that, either on this or 
on any other occasion, a judge should discharge 
his duty to himself, without reference to his duty 
towards others, or that he should make observa- 
tions on statements, of the authenticity of which 
he is not satisfied. As readily, I am sore, will 
he acquit me of the idea of sheltering myself 
under the technicality of denying that what was 
said by the Lord Chancellor had reference to what 
passed in this House ; but it had not reference 
to it, I am sure, in the sense which the honour- 
able and learned gentleman has attributed to it — 
not in the sense of a great officer of the crown 
attempting to intimidate a member of the House 
of Commons — but of an individual, feeling, per- 
haps too sensibly, for his character, after a public 
life of great, and spotless, and irreproachable 
merit, and of whom it might be said, that he 
wore his heart upon his sleeve “ for daws to 
peck at,” and dreaded too much every trifling 
attack, as striking at the vitals of his reputation. 
It is a fault to be so sensitive — it is a fault in a 
public man — but it will be hard on public men that 
it should be so* severely visited as the honourable 
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and learned gentleman proposes : for I am sure 
that the course he points out can lead us to little 
less than an accusation of the most serious kind. 
I certainly wish that a different course had been 
taken by the noble and learned lord, and that in 
the time that elapsed between the debate in this 
House, and the end of the week, he had recurred 
to other testimony, which might have set him 
right as to the words actually uttered by the 
honourable and learned gentleman. That it is to 
be regretted that the noble and learned lord neg- 
lected this precaution, I admit ; but that he could 
treasure up the mis-statement to take an oppor- 
tunity of wreaking his vengeance on an individual, 
is what no man would believe of another, and 
what any one who knows the character of the 
noble and learned lord will not dream of attri- 
buting to him. [The Solicitor General here whis- 
pered to Mr. Canning.] I have made this 
observation, supposing it to be true that the 
Lord Chancellor had seen the reported observa- 
tions of the honourable and learned gentleman, 
soon after they were uttered ; but my honourable 
and learned friend, who is acquainted with the 
fact, tells me that the newspaper containing the 
expression attributed to the honourable and 
learned gentleman, was put into the hand of the 
Lord Chancellor only on Saturday morning, at 
the moment of his going into court. Then, Sir, 
are the honourable and learned gentleman and 
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the Lord Chancellor, so situated that the charac- 
ter of one or the other must suffer ? There is, it 
appears to me, an intermediate path. What the 
honourable and learned gentleman said, could not 
justly have given offence ; while, in that misrepre- 
sentation, not wilful, and not inexcusable, of the 
honourable and learned gentleman’s observation, 
is to be found a justification of the warmth of 
the noble and learned lord. The honourable and 
learned gentleman has vindicated himself in tho 
face of the House and of the country ; and it 
would appear in him somewhat approachipg to the 
temper which he has attributed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, if he were to press his motion ; and I see 
nothing which need preclude him from receiving 
the best and most substantial satisfaction, in the 
assurance that what he really did say would not 
have excited the feelings which the misrepresenta- 
tion of what he did say has led to the expression 
of. Sir, with these feelings, and to prevent the 
commencement of a proceeding, the termination 
of which we cannot anticipate, and with the 
fullest admission that the honourable and learned 
gentleman has set himself entirely right with the 
House and the country, 1 shall oppose his 


motion. 

The House divided — 

Ayes 102 

Noes 151 

Majority against the Motion 49 
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AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE SLAVE POPULATION. 

MARCH 16th, 1824. 


Mr. Secretary Canning appeared at the bar with 
papers. 

The Speaker. — Mr. Secretary Canning, what have you 
got there ? 

Mu. Secretary Canning. — Papers, Sir, by command 
of His Majesty. 

The Speaker.— P lease to bring them up. 

Having been brought up, the Speaker put the question, 
u That the title of these papers be now read which 
having been carried, the clerk read the title. “ Papers, in 
explanation of the measures adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Slave Population in His Majesty’s dominions in the West 
Indies.” 


Mr. Secretary Canning proceeded to ad- 
dress the House as follows : — Sir, I rise to dis- 
charge my duty to the House, both as the mover 
of the Resolutions which were passed on the 16th 
of May last year, and as the organ, in this House, 
of the Government which undertook to carry the 
principles of those Resolutions into effect. With 
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a review of the measures which have been adopted, 
and of the course which has been pursued by His 
Majesty’s Government, in obedience to those 
Resolutions, it is my intention to combine another 
subject, kindred in its nature — I mean a proposi- 
tion for the more effectual abolition of the odious 
trade which furnished to the West Indian colonies 
that population, the condition of which it is now 
our study to ameliorate. I shall postpone, how- 
ever, to the conclusion of what I have to state to 
the House, the latter subject, on which I anti- 
cipate an entire concurrence ; and shall address 
myself, in the first instance, to the contents of^he 
papers which I have just laid upop the table. 

I begin, Sir, with requesting that the Resolu- 
tions of the 16th of May, 1823, may be read. 

The Clerk then read the following Resolutions. 

“ Resolved, nomine contradiccnte, “ That it is expedient 
to adopt effectual and decisive measures for ameliorating 
the condition of the slave population in His Majesty’s 
colonies. 

“ That, through a determined and persevering, but at 
the same time judicious and temperate, enforcement of such 
measures, this House looks forward to a progressive im- 
provement in the character of the slave population, such as 
may prepare them for a participation in those civil rights 
and privileges which arc enjoyed by other classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. 

“ That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of 
this purpose at the earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety 
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of the colonics, and with a fair and equitable consideration 
of the interests of private property.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning continued. — I am de- 
sirous, Sir, that the House should have present 
to its mind the text of these Resolutions : because 
it is by the spirit and meaning of them, that the 
conduct of His Majesty’s Government has been 
guided. These Resolutions, therefore, and not 
any more sweeping principle, or any more wide- 
spread theory, constitute the criterion by which the 
conduct of the Government is to be judged. 

yndoubtedly, Sir, if there be a question at 
which it is impossible for any person, the most 
careless, to look with indifference, but which any 
man, who approaches it as a subject of legisla- 
tion, must view with the deepest awe, it is the 
question now before us. To speak of the diffi- 
culties which encompass it, as compared with 
almost any other question which has ever occu- 
pied the attention of Parliament, would be to 
draw but a faint and feeble picture of those diffi- 
culties : they arc, indeed, apparent to the most 
casual observation ; but he who has to probe and 
prove them, for the purpose of applying a remedy, 
them thickening around him at every step, 
and leaving him frequently nothing but a choice 
,of etilfg^ Formidable, however, as the question 
present shape, it is undoubtedly less so 
•was last year, when first propounded to 
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the House.’ ’’At that time we had to steer oar 
course amidst conflicting prejudices, and opposite 
extravagancies of principles ; beset on the* one 
hand with theories, which would not suffer fact 
or establishment to stand in their way ; and on 
the other hand, with long established interests, 
and inveterate habits of thinking, sensitively 
jealous of any innovation or correction. These 
contradictory impulses were alike opposed to any 
practical step that could be taken to forward what 
all admitted to be expedient — the amelioration of 
the condition of the negro slave. 

The concurrence of the House in the * Resolu- 
tions of last year has considerably, narrowed the 
ground of dispute. I hope I shall not be con- 
sidered as misrepresenting the collective sense of 
Parliament, and the general feeling of the country, 
when I describe that sense and feeling to have 
been — an unequivocal abhorrence of slavery in 
the abstract ; an acknowledgment of the almost 
hopeless difficulty of curing all its horrors, but ft 
determination, nevertheless, to look the evil in 
the face, and to endeavour steadfastly to apply 
it such remedies as might mitigate, if they were 
not powerful enough to extinguish it. But the 
repeated sanctions of the legislature, the’ settled 1 
rights of inheritance, and the various ramifications, 
of property and of interest growing out of them,' 
create impediments which the House are not pre- 
pared to sweep at once away, in order that we 

VOL. v. 
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may have a clear stage for the exhibition of theo- 
retical experiments. I hope, therefore, I do not 
misrepresent the sense of the House of Commons 
when I say that, in passing the Resolutions of 
last year, there was no general disposition to 
encourage any thing like a sudden emancipation 
of the negro ; that the House looks forward to 
the termination of slavery as the result of a 
gradual and general improvement in the condition 
of the slaves, and not as the consequence of an 
instantaneous proclamation of general freedom. 

I hope I do not misapprehend the feelings of the 
House and of the country in taking their inten- 
tion to be, that His Majesty’s Ministers should 
consider not only what may be right in theory, 
but what will be wise in practice ; not only how 
to do the greatest possible good, but how to do it 
with the least possible mischief. I hope I may 
add that, in the opinions of the House and of the 
country upon this subject, there is no mixture of 
hostility or of ill-will towards individuals whose 
lot is cast in those distant regions, in which the 
System of slavery exists ; regions which, notwith- 
standing their separation, are subject to the pro-^ 
Section of the British Crown, and entitled to the 
.■jcare of the British Parliament. While, with a v 
deliberate purpose, and with a steady hand, we 
tare- carrying forward, in its due course, an ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slave, I hope and 
Pbelieve, that we act in obedience to the feel- 
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ings of the House and of the country in taking 
especial care not to drive the plough-share over 
the rights and possessions of our West Indian 
fellow subjects. 

These, Sir, are the principles On which His 
Majesty’s Government have acted ; and by these 
principles, I say, they are desirous to be judged. 
If there are those who think that enough has not 
been done, or that more might have been done in 
the same time, they will now have an opportunity 
of laying before the House any schemes or pro- 
positions of their own. But I think I shall be 
able to show, that we wisely made the Resolu- 
tions of this House the rule of our conduct ; and 
that, in the mode and in the degree which was 
contemplated by the House, we have done„much 
for the welfare of the slave, with the least possible 
hazard to .the interests of his employer. 

Amongst all the embarrassments attending the 
discussion of this question, an obvious one is this, 
that not a phrase can be uttered upon it by,, a 
responsible adviser of the Crown, which is not 
liable to be seized by one or other of the conflict- 
ing parties, and wrested to their own purposes. 
Now, Sir, I declare in the outset, that, if I know 
myself, I have considered this question in all its 
bearings with the most scrupulous impartiality. 
If I have any partial feeling at all arising from 
the habits of my early life, it is one strongly 
favourable to the cause of general abolition. From 

o 2 
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the ;time at which I first was honoured with a 
seat in this House, I have been an humble, but a 
sincere and zealous labourer in that cause. But 
although I have always been friendly to the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, I, in common as I think 
with others, the most zealous friends of that abo- 
lition, have always kept that question distinct 
from the one which is now introduced. 

I do not mean to say that I should be guilty of 
any breach of faith, or that I or others who have 
been equally favourable to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, would be obnoxious to a charge of 
inconsistency in now avowing the intention of 
abolishing slavery. But I must be permitted to 
say, tHhtl^Spe^most zealous advocates of the aboli- 
tion Q^ fl the*trade, if they entertained this inten- 
tion, Studiously concealed it : nay, not only con- 
cealed, but denied any intention of aiming at an 
object which was indeed represented by their 
adversaries as the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the success of abolition. I am sure 
that I have myself frequently denied in debate 
that I looked to emancipation as the necessary 
consequence of the abolition. Am I, therefore, 
an enemy to the gradual relaxation of the system 
of slavery? God forbid. — If I am asked, whe- 
ther Lam for the permanent existence of slavery 
in out. Colonies, I say, No. But if I am aisked 

*' jy 'f 

Whether I am favourable to its immediate aboli- 
tion,! say, No. And, if I am asked which I 
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would prefer, permanent slavery, or immediate 
abolition, I do not know whether, under all the 
perplexing circumstances of the case, I must not 
say, I would prefer thipgs remaining as they arc . 
not, God knows ! from any love for the existing 
state of things, but on account of the tremendous 
responsibility of attempting to mend it by a sud- 
den change. 

Happily, however, wc are not driven to either 
of these extremes. Between the two, there is an 
open, debatable ground. By gradual measures, 
producing gradual improvement, not only may 
the individual slave be set free, but his very status 
may be ultimately abolished. Such has been the 
progress of improvement in nations Europe, 
that once were most barbarous, and are now most 
polished. But such a consummation is mot a 
measure of single enactment and of instant effect. 
Much is to be done, and much is to be forborne, 
before we can hope to arrive at it. The co- 
operation of adverse parties, and the concurrence 
of various circumstances are requisite for its ac- 
complishment ; — and after all, the measure will 
eventually make its way rather by the light of 
reason than by the coercion of authority. 

The papers, Sir, which I have laid upon your 
table, consist in part of reports received from 
some of the West India Colonies, and in part of 
explanations of the scheme which the Govern- 
ment has devised, for carrying into operation the 
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views of the House as disclosed in the course of 
the last session. 

Gentlemen are aware that the colonies are di- 
vided into two classes ; one of which (the smaller 
number), are governed by the Crown, without 
the intervention of local legislative assemblies ; 
the other and larger class have legislative assem- 
blies framed in miniature after the model of those 
of the mother country. As such assemblies are 
not a little jealous of the rights and privileges, by 
the possession of which they resemble the institu- 
tions of the parent state, the colonies of the first 
class are much the more easily manageable. Ex- 
periments may therefore be tried with greater 
facility ittNh# colonies wholly governed by the 
Crown ; itt^Trinidad, for instance, in St. Lucie, or 
in Defiierara. I name these colonies in the order 
in which I conceive the existing state of their laws 
to be favourable to such an experiment. Trinidad 
formerly belonged to the Spaniards, whose gene- 
ral slave laws are incomparably the mildest ; St. 
Lucie, to the French, whose code is in the next 
degree favourable to the slave population ; and 
Demerara, to the Dutch, whose treatment of their 
slaves is perhaps the least favourable of the three ; 
but whose laws provide, nevertheless, some insti- 
tutions for the care and government of the slave 
population, which may beHemployed and improved 
to advantage. 

Witfc Respect to Trinidad, I cannot omit to 
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observe, that, about twenty years ago, I in this 
House called the attention of Government to that 
colony, the possession of which was then recently 
confirmed to us by the peace ; and submitted a 
motion, to the effect that Trinidad should not be 
placed on the same footing as our other colonies, 
by the grant of a legislative constitution ; but 
should be reserved under the unfettered dominion 
of the Crown, for the purpose of experiments for 
the amelioration of the condition of the slaves. 
One part of my proposition was, indeed, that the 
importation of slaves into Trinidad should be 
entirely discontinued. In that object I did not 
succeed; but I cannot forbear to congratulate 
myself and the House, if that motipn of mine, 
though not altogether successful, has ha*l the effect 
of keeping Trinidad in a state, in which an ex- 
ample may be set there by the direction of the 
executive power uncontrollable by any legislative 
assembly. 

The course intended to be pursued with respect 
to the island of Trinidad, will be shown by refer- 
ence to an Order in Council, which is to be found 
among the papers laid on the table. 

With the permission of the House, I will state 
to them shortly the different regulations which 
that Order in Council comprises. The House will 
have the goodness to o&mpare what is there done 
with the statdfnent which I made last* session^ of 
what ought to be done : and I think it will appear 
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that none of the points upon which I dwelt, on that 
occasion, have been neglected. 

In the first place, it is directed by this Order in 
Council, that the shocking and unseemly practice 
of the chastisement of females by the whip, shall 
be entirely abolished. Here, Sir, it is but justice 
to say, that the abolition of this punishment has 
also been recommended by the resolutions of the 
West India body in this country, in the course of 
last year. It is also no more than justice to add, 
that some of the colonies have adopted, some even 
anticipated, the recommendation. To raise the 
weaker sex in self-respect, as well as in the esteem 
of the stronger, is the first step from barbarism to 
civilization. 

The Order in Council next abolishes the use of 
the whip, when applied to males, as a stimulus to 
labour ; — that wanton and degrading use of it, 
which places the negro slave on a footing with the 
cattle of the field. The whip is not to be carried 
into the field by the driver, nor is it to be borne 
as a symbol of authority. It is not in any case to 
be employed summarily ; but it is not, as to males, 
to be laid aside as an instrument of punishment. 
The House will see that it is quite a different 
thing, when brandished as a symbol of authority, 
and applied to the brute nerves of the negro as an 
incitement to labour : or t||en used for the inflic- 
tion of a ppnishment, of which tHIVeasoning fa-, 
of the slqye «qan appreciate sthe justice. 
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Even as to males, and as an instrument of punish- 
ment, the whip is to be employed only under 
certain regulations, both with respect to the 
amount of infliction, and to the time. Delay of 
punishment for some time after the commission of 
the offence is the best security against abuse from 
suddenness of passion. It is further provided that 
witnesses shall be present at the punishment of a 
slave ; and that all punishments shall be accurately 
recorded. These alterations at once raise the mass 
of the negro population from the brute state to that 
of man. 

To provide the means of religious instruction 
and worship is an object first indeed in import- 
ance, but necessarily subsequent in order to those 
which I have already mentioned ; because it is 
not till the slave population are raised in the scale 
of nature that they can be capable of compre- 
hending, or fitted to receive, the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. It is intended to increase the amount, 
and widen the basis of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in the West Indies. That establishment was 
founded for the benefit of the white population 
alone. It was no more calculated for the negro 
than for the brute animal that shares his toils. I 
am not stating this as a matter of charge, but as a 
matter of fact. This establishment, though 
founded on the princ^es of the national church, 
will not exclti®? other denominations dftchristians. 
The authority and the discipline of the national 
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church will be lodged in bishops, to be resident 
in the colonies. With religious worship will be 
combined religious instruction. It is not my 
business on the present occasion to trouble the 
Hddse with details : but here, again, I am bound 
to do justice to the West India body in this coun- 
try, who have declared their anxiety for the insti- 
tution of religious instruction, and to more than 
one of the colonies which have already acted upon 
that declaration. 

Sir, after religious worship and religious in- 
struction, naturally come those charities of life, 
which religion promotes and sanctifies. The 
Order in Council enjoins the local Government 
of Trinidad to encourage marriage. This injunc- 
tion, I am again bound to say, and I do so with 
much satisfaction, is in perfect consonance with 
the recommendation of the persons most interested 
in the colonies who reside in this country, and 
has also received a ready assent in many of the 
colonies. In consideration of marriage, and of 
the other charities of life, which grow out of that 
connection, it is provided by the Order in Council, 
that in all future sales, 1 fear that I musf still use 


that word, families shall not be separated. In 
transferring slaves from one property to another. 


care will be taken in future that husband and wife, 
or related husband and wi$| and parent and child, 
flhalVnot b#6everedflfrom each otllH*' 

%fie influences of fatiilyjfie^ will naturally beget 
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in the mind of the slave an increased desire of 
property. . The Order in Council gives the secu- 
rity of law to that possession of property which is 
at present respected by custom ; and enjoins that 
measures shall be taken to secure to the slave the 
power of bequeathing it at his death. In aid of 
these provisions it has been thought advisable, 
(however singular it may appear, that a very late 
invention of a country far advanced in civilization, 
should be supposed capable of taking root in a 
rude society like that of the West Indies) — it has 
been thought advisable, I say, to institute a bank, 
in which the little savings of slaves may be ac- 
cumulated. To the right of enjoyment, and to 
the power of bequest, secured bylaw, will be thus 
added the further security derived from the over- 
watching eye of public observation. 

Sir, when, by measures of this kind, new ideas 
are infused into the mind of the negro, when he 
is lifted from a level with the beast of the field, 
when he ha# been allowed to take his stand amongst 
the human race — 


“ Ccelumque tueri 
Jussus, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus ; — ” 

when he has been taught to appreciate the en- 
dearments of family connections, the ties of kin- 
dred, and the blessi^p of property,— when his 
nature, as as his conj^ion, hc^, been thus 
improved,— jthen comes the fU opportunity for 
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considering a subject which is surrounded by 
many practical difficulties— the admissibility of 
the evidence of slaves in courts of justice. 

It would be as wild to say, that the evidence of 
slaves should be indiscriminately admitted in all 
cases, as it would be unjust to exclude it in all 
cases. In this country, a person in the situation 
of a slave — I do not mean politically, but morally, 
— -an infant, whose mind is not sufficiently ex- 
panded to be able to estimate the obligation of an 
oath, is not permitted to give evidence. It is first 
ascertained, by examination, that the mind of the 
infant is in fact so matured, as to be capable of 
comprehending that obligation. It would be im- 
proper to admit the evidence of blacks without a 
similar guard. It is proposed, therefore, that 
those persons who ore to have the care of instruct- 
ing the negroes should have power to certify, not 
with respect to a particular case in which the 
evidence of a slave may be wanted, but generally, 
that such and such slaves have made such ad- 
vances in civilization as to be cognizant of the 
nature of an oath. It is proposed, that a register 
of such slaves shall be kept, constituting as it 
were a privileged class, and presenting (what is 
the spring of all human action,) something like an 
object of ambition to their fellow-slaves. Under 
this arrangement the coidfietency of a slave to 
give eviderUe will be judged oy subjecting 
him, ht the moment, fo a% examination, probing 
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his intellect to the quick, by questions which he 
may not be able to comprehend ; but it will be 
known at once, when any individual slave is pro- 
posed as a witness on a trial, whether he is one 
of that class whose evidence has been certified to 
be admissible. It is just to state, that under cer- 
tain qualifications, the evidence of slaves is already 
admitted in the courts of justice of Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Vincent’s, and I believe St. Christo- 
pher’s, and Tobago. 

A natural consequence of the determination to 
impart religious instruction to the slaves, will be 
the abolition of Sunday markets, and of Sunday 
labour. The Order in Council prescribes this 
abolition, so soon as the means of religious wor- 
ship shall be established. It prescribes imme- ' 
diatcly a restriction of the Sunday market, within 
certain hours — ultimately, as I have said, its total 
abolition. In some of the colonies this regulation 
is already partially anticipated.' 

By this process, and by these degrees, may thq 
slave be gradually fitted for the last grand con- 
summation of benefit, the power of acquiring his 
freedom.* Heretofore the restraints on granting 
manumissions were extremely numerous ; but 
these are now considerably reduced ; several taxes 
and imposts have been removed in different co- 
lonies ; and in others, $$, like disposition has been 
manifested. V>e 

Order in Qguncil, however, goes 
beyond what has been hithertg at all generally 
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practised in the colonies.* It ordains that a negro, 
who has acquired sufficient property, shall, under 
certain guards and regulations, therein set forth, 
be entitled to purchase his own freedom, the free- 
do§n of his wife, or that of his children. 

I have thus, Sir, stated to the House the pro- 
visions of the Order in Council. I know, that, 
with respect to the last point, namely, the pur- 
chase of freedom, great prejudice, great dislike, 
great apprehension, prevails. I am far from 
saying that it is not a perplexing question : but 
the principle has been admitted to a certain ex- 
tent in St. Kitt’s, and also in Trinidad. No prin- 
ciple can be considered as impracticable which 
has, even in a single instance, been voluntarily 
admitted in the West Indies. It is astonishing 
how much good might be done by merely collect- 
ing, and bringing to bear on one society, all the 
beneficial regulations which are scattered through 
the different colonies. I admit, on the one hand, 
that the existence of such beneficial regulations 
affords an answer to the general declamation which 
has been heard about the total neglect and aban- 
donment of the negroes, by ^pt Indian Govern- 
ments and proprietors : but Fmust, on the other 
hand, contend, that the people of this country, 
who, on account of their distance from the colo- 
nies, are compelled to loqjt at them through the 
eyes of others, are^entitled to consider as good 
authority for any improvement of which they re- 
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commend the introduction, the fact, that what 
they wish to recommend has been by any one 
West Indian community already voluntarily 
adopted. 

I will now recapitulate the improvements which 
■Government propose to effect in the island of 
Trinidad : — First, abolition of the use of the whip 
with regard to females entirely; — discontinuance 
of the use of the whip as applied to males as a 
stimulus to labour ; — restrictions on the infliction 
on males of punishment by the whip. Secondly, 
a religious establishment and religious instruc- 
tion and, in order to give time for the acquire- 
ment of that instruction, the abolition of the 
markets and of slave labour on the Sunday. 
Thirdly, encouragement of marriage among the 
slaves ; — the keeping together of families of slaves, 
in sales or transfers of estates; the securing to 
slaves the enjoyment of property, and the right 
to distribute it at their death; Fourthly, the 
admissibility of the evidence of slaves under cer- 
tain regulations ; and, lastly, a power to the slave 
to purchase his own freedom, or that of his wife 
or children. The saBa re the chief objects of the 
Order in Council. ^Such is the example which 
the Government are disposed to set in the island 
of Trinidad; and it is hoped that other colonies 
will follow an example- so set, without the appre- 
hension of dawger. 
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I, am aware that whilst with respect to the last 
point alluded to in th» Order in Council — the 
power to be given to slaves to purchase their own 
freedom, or that of their wives or children — 
Government has gone beyond the general assent 
of the West India body, they have fallen very short 
of the desires of some excellent and honourable 
persons. I know very well that the honourable^ 
gentleman (Mr. Buxton) opposite, last year stated 
that he was disposed to’ go a shorter way to work, 
and to enact the emancipation of a particular 
generation of slaves. Sir, in the interval which 
has elapsed since the debate of last May, I have 
turned that matter in my mind with the most 
painful anxiety ; and I feel bound to declare, 
that with the most sincere desire to come to the 
conclusion most favourable to the cause of hu- 
manity, I cannot concur in the honourable mem- 
ber’s proposition. If it were carried into effect, 
it would in mygppinion be productive of the 
greatest injury, not only to the white population, 
but also to the blacks themselves. — [Mr. Buxton 
here observed across the table, that he only pro- 
posed to emancipate the children of the existing 
slaves, not the slaves themsefSBL] 

The honourable gentleman is not prepared to 
grant emancipation to the existing generation of 
slaves. Certainly not. To let in the full light of 
freedom on eyes scarcely unsealed, eyes from 
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which the scales of bondage have not yet been 
purged away, would indeed be a perilous experi- 
ment. But would it not be scarcely less unwise 
to hold out the hope of emancipation to the next 
generation of negroes ? The slave would view 
the freedom which was thus placed in prospect 
before him, as an infant views any object of 
desire, without the faculty of calculating the dis- 
tance which separates hinvfrom it. To hold out 
the prospect for a future generation, might create 
dissatisfaction in the present race of slaves, and 
render their actual existence intolerable. 

The course which the Government proposes to 
pursue, is to arrive at the liberation of the child 
through the instrumentality of the parent. Enable 
the negro to purchase his own freedom — enable 
him equally to purchase that of his offspring — 
whenever he shall have acquired the means of 
doing so ; — and the option between himself and 
his child being left to his own fallings, how pro- 
bable is it that those feelings may lead him to 
prefer the liberation of his child !— On the con- 
trary, if we were to take the rising generation of 
slaves, or those hepdafter to be born, under the 
special protection of ’me Legislature, as proposed 
by the honourable member, parents might perhaps 
be tempted to look upon their offspring, with feel- 
ings, I will not say of envy, but with feelings far 
other than those of unmixed satisfaction, with 

VOL. v. p 
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which a parent ought to contemplate the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his child. 

Immediate emancipation to the negro himself, 
1 am most happy tp hear the honourable gentle- 
man disclaim. It would indeed be a fatal gift. 
To be safely enjoyed it must be gradually and 
diligently earned. Hand facilem me viam voluit, 
is the condition under which it has pleased Divine 
Providence that all the valuable objects of human 
aspiration should be attained. This condition is 
the legitimate stimulant of laudable industry, and 
the best corrective of ambitious desire. No effort 
of an individual, and no enactment of a legislature, 
can relieve human nature from the operation of 
this condition. To attempt to shorten the road 
between desire and attainment, is nine times out 
of ten to go astray, and to miss the wished-for 
object altogether. I am fully persuaded that 
freedom, when acquired under the regulations 
prescribed by Government, will be a more delight- 
ful as well as a more safe and more stable pos- 
session than if it were bestowed by a sudden 
acclamation. 

In dealing with the negro, ( Sir, we must remem- 
ber that we are dealing with a being possessing 
the form and strength of a man, but the intellect 
only of a child. To turn him loose in the man- 
hood of his physical strength, in the maturity of 
his physical passions, but in the infancy of his 
uninstructed reason, would be to raise up a crea- 
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ture resembling the splendid fiction of a recent 
romance ; the hero of which constructs a human 
form, with all the corporeal capabilities of man, 
and with the thews and sinews of a giant ; but 
being unable to impart to the work of his hands 
a perception of right and wrong, he finds too late 
that he has only created a more than mortal power 
of doing mischief, and himself recoils from the 
monster which he has made. 

Such would be the effect of a sudden emanci- 
pation, before the negro was prepared for the 
enjoyment of well-regulated liberty. I, there- 
fore, Sir, would proceed gradually, because I 
would proceed safely. I know that the impulse 
of enthusiasm would carry us much faster than I 
am prepared to go ; I know it is objected that all 
this preparation will take time. Take time, Sir ! 
To be sure it will ; to be sure it should ; to be 
sure it must!— Time, Sir? — why, — what is it we 
have to deal with ? Is it with *an evil of yester- 
day’s origin ? with a thing which is grown up in 
our time ; — of which we have watched the growth 
— measured the extent, and which we have ascer- 
tained the means of correcting or controlling ? 
No; we have to deal with an evil which is the 
growth of centuries, and of tens of centuries ; 
which is almost coeval with the deluge ; which 
has existed under different modifications since 
man was man. Do gentlemen, in their passion 
for legislation, think that after only thirty years’ 

i* 2 
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discussion, they can now at once manage as they 
will, the most unmanageable, perhaps, of all sub- 
jects ? or, do we forget, Sir, that in fact not more 
than th|rty years have elapsed since we first pre- 
sumed to approach even the outworks of this 
great question? — Do we, in the ardour of our 
nascent reformation, forget that during the ages 
for which this system has existed, no preceding 
generation of legislators has ventured to touch it 
with a reforming hand ? and have we the vanity 
to flatter ourselves that we can annihilate it at a 
blow ? — No, Sir, no : — we must be contented to 
proceed, as I have already said, gradually and 
cautiously ; and what I have now laid before the 
House, is, I flatter myself, sufficient for the first 
step in a process which will widen, and strengthen 
as it goes. 

It is the intention of the Government, Sir, 
after having established the system which I have 
explained, in Trinidad, to extend it to the other 
colonies in which the power of the Crown is 
unshackled. The same instructions which have 
been sent to Trinidad, are to be forwarded to 
St. Lucie ; the only difference will be, that, as 
in Trinidad they are grafted on the Spanish 
law, in St. Lucie the machinery of the French 
law will be employed for carrying them into 
operation. It is intended also to extend the 
experiment to Demerara and its dependencies; 
where, indeed, it would have been first tried. 
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but for the intervention of the unfortunate occur- 
rences which have lately taken place in that 
colony. 

I shall be asked what is likely to be the effect 
produced by the adoption of these measures in 
Trinidad, St. Lucie, and Demerara, upon the 
other West Indian colonies which have legisla- 
tures of their own, and by many of which the 
communication of the wishes and intentions of 
Parliament has certainly been received with a 
spirit any thing but conciliatory. I shall be 
asked what are the intentions of the Government, 
as to those colonies ; by what means it is intended 
to bring them to reason, and to induce them to 
adopt the views and second the determinations of 
Parliament ? 

Sir, if it were possible for me, on a question 
involving so many important interests, so many 
perplexing considerations, and so many contin- 
gencies requiring to be calculated with the utmost 
coolness and deliberation ; if it were possible to 
indulge, on such an occasion, any personal feel- 
ing of irritation at the manner in which His 
Majesty’s Government, and among them, myself, 
as a member of that Government, have been 
treated by some of the West India Assemblies, 

I might be tempted to resort to measures of 
reprehension and coercion. But, Sir, I can assure 
the House that I am actuated by no such feeling ; 
and that I am not inclined to resort to any such 
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measures. On the contrary, I should consider 
it most unwise and most unbecoming to do so. 
In the ebullition of anger (for I will call it nothing 
more) observable in the proceedings of some of 
the legislative assemblies, I see much to blame, 
indeed — much to excuse — something to pity, but 
nothing to punish. Nothing I am aware would 
be easier than to put an end to the dispute at 
once, by overwhelming power ; but I see no 
necessity, and I am sure I feel no inclination, for 
such a proceeding. If, indeed, there were any 
thing like an equality of strength between the 
legislature of this mighty kingdom, and the colo- 
nial assemblies, as was the case in a struggle in 
which this country was heretofore engaged with 
her colonies, then might Parliament, roused by 
insult as well as opposition to a feeling of exas- 
perated dignity, denounce vengeance against 
Jamaica. But as I do not mean the thing, I will 
not use the language. 

There are three possible modes in which Parlia- 
ment might deal with the people of Jamaica: first, 
as I have said, it might crush them by the applica- 
tion of direct force; — secondly, it might harass 
them by fiscal regulations, and enactments re- 
straining their navigation; and, thirdly, it may 
pursue the slow and silent course of temperate, 
but authoritative admonition. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
if I am asked which course I would advise, I am 
for first trying that which I have last mentioned ; 
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I trust we shall never be driven to the second ; 
and with respect to the first, I will only now say 
that no feeling of wounded pride, no motive of 
questionable expediency, nothing short of real 
and demonstrable necessity, shall induce me to 
moot the awful question of the transcendental 
power of Parliament over every dependency of the 
British Crown. That transcendental power is an 
arcanum of empire, which ought to be kept back 
within the penetralia of the constitution. It exists, 
but it should be veiled. It should not be pro- 
duced upon trifling occasions, or in cases of petty 
refractoriness and temporary misconduct. It 
should be brought forward only in the utmost 
extremity of the state, where other remedies have 
failed to stay the raging of some moral or political 
pestilence. Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be easy 
to select 'passages from the Jamaica Gazettes, 
which according to all legitimate inferences of 
reasoning, ought to put Parliament in a towering 
passion : but I must confess that upon a moment’s 
reflection, I find my indignation restrained by con- 
sideration of the powerlessness of the body from 
whom the offence comes, compared with the 
omnipotence of that to which it is offered. The 
consciousness of superior strength disarms the 
spirit of resentment. I could revenge but I would 
much rather reclaim. I prefer that moral self- 
restraint so beautifully expressed by the poet, 
when he represents Neptune as allaying the wild 
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waters, instead of rebuking the winds which had 
put them in a roar — 

“ Quos ego~$ed motos prcestat componere Jluctus” 

If there be any gentleman in the Jamaica House 
of Assembly, who meditates the acquisition of 
fame and popularity by opposing what he pleases 
to call the encroachments of the mother country, 
and who is preparing himself for his contemplated 
career, by conning over the speeches of Cushing 
and Franklin, we shall act most judiciously, by 
taking from him all lofty grounds of quarrel ; by 
disappointing his patriotic ardour of contentious 
topics of inflammation; and by leaving him to 
found his insurrection, if insurrection he will have, 
on an abstract admiration of the cart-whip, and 
on a resolute claim of his free-born right to use 
that instrument at his pleasure. 

I am convinced. Sir, that unless Parliament 
should injudiciously supply fuel to the flame, this 
unprovoked ardour will gradually expire. When 
the patriots discover that no parliamentary com- 
missioner is coming out to control them, that no 
army is on its way to subdue them, no navy to 
blockade their ports, they will have leisure and 
temper to reflect calmly on what has passed ; and 
finding no just cause of offence and no plea for 
crying out against oppression, they will, I doubt’ 5 ’ 
not, at no distant time, be convinced of the reason- 
ableness of the measures recommended to their 
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adoption, and will prepare themselves to act, by 
their own power and discretion, consonantly to 
the wishes of this House. 

Indeed, Sir, situated as Jamaica is between 
warnings and examples, having St. Domingo on 
the one side, and Columbia on the other, with 
Trinidad, St. Lucie, and Demerara almost in her 
view, I cannot believe that she will long hold out 
in her resistance. I cannot believe that much 
time will elapse before we shall learn that the 
planter of Jamaica is anxiously employed in emu- 
lating the endeavours of the Government in Trini- 
dad, to improve the condition of his negroes. 

In the full assurance that this will be the case, 
so far from entertaining any hostile feeling towards 
those who have been so liberal of their comments 
upon us, the Government is most anxious that 
Jamaica should participate to the fullest extent 
in all the advantages likely to result from the 
proposed regulations. One of the episcopal esta- 
blishments is intended to be fixed at Jamaica; the 
other in the Leeward Islands. 

For the support of these establishments it will 
not be necessary, for a time at least, that any 
demand should be made on the finances of the 
islands. I will not now enter into any detailed 
calculations upon this head, which do not indeed 
come properly within this general view of the 
question; but I will merely express my hope, 
that for the first two years the expenses of these 
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episcopal establishments will not exceed the 
amount of the interest of that sum which my 
right honourable friend has proposed to appropri- 
ate to the erection of new churches in this country. 
Two years will probably elapse before any portion 
of that fund will be required for the purposes for 
which it is ultimately intended. There is another 
fund also which may hereafter, when gradually re- 
lieved of the burdens which now exist upon it, 
be applied to the purposes of the proposed esta- 
blishment, I mean the four-and-a-half-per-cent. 
or Leeward Islands’ fund. I am authorized to 
state the disposition of the Crown to refrain from 
granting any further pensions out of this fund, 
until the burdens now upon it shall have been so 
far reduced, as to set free a portion of it, applica- 
ble to the West Indian episcopal establishment. 

Sir, I have now nearly done. Being desirous 
of putting the House generally in possession of the 
principle and plan upon which the Government 
proposes to act, without exciting angry feelings on 
any side, I shall carefully and studiously abstain 
from all unnecessary reflections upon this impor- 
tant and painful subject; important from the ex- 
tent of the interests which it embraces, and pain- 
ful, inasmuch as it involves the consideration of 
the lot of so large a portion of our fellow-creatures, 
whose present state in society cannot be contem- 
plated without the deepest feelings of commisera- 
tion. On the other hand, however, it is a question 
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full of hope, seeing that the attention of Parliament 
and of the country has been directed to the sub- 
ject; and seeing that there exists on all hands a 
wish and determination to apply remedies to the 
evil, not indeed with an indiscreet haste, which 
would rather injure than benefit those whose wel- 
fare we are anxious to promote, but with a tem- 
perate and well-considered zeal. 

As one of the best modes of forwarding our 
object, I would most earnestly conjure those 
honourable gentlemen both on one side of the 
House and the other, who may take part in this 
discussion, whether from motives of personal inter- 
est, or from motives still more powerful than any 
considerations of interest, to refrain from exagger- 
ated statements, from highly-coloured pictures of 
individual suffering, which can have no other 
effect than to exasperate discussion into animosity. 
I entreat gentlemen to reflect that any conflict on 
this subject in this House will not be merely a war 
of words. If this night’s debate should be angry 
and intemperate, the inferences drawn from it 
elsewhere will be fatal to the peace of the 
colonies. False hopes will be excited among 
the slaves; a spirit of resistance will be engen- 
dered among the planters; improvement in the 
lot of the negro will thus be placed at a greater 
distance than ever; and the lives and properties 
of the white population of the colonies will be 
placed in hazard and jeopardy. 
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I entreat honourable gentlemen particularly to 
bear in mind, that in the discussion of this ques- 
tion in this place, we have, as if by tacit agree- 
ment, spoken generally of slavery and of a slave 
population, without adverting to one essential 
characteristic, which distinguishes the slavery of 
the West Indies from all others ; I mean that 
physical alienation which arises from the indelible 
difference of colour. We who live not on the spot 
can conceive but a faint idea of the nature of this 
alienation. But let it not be forgotten that our 
debates are read with avidity in the colonies by 
the different classes, in which this principle is 
working with full force. 

No gentleman comes into this House to take 
part in this question, who is not some way or 
other, more or less, connected with individuals 
whose all is involved in the discussion. Let us 
recollect what prodigious ruin one unguarded ex- 
pression, dropt in the heat of debate, may occa- 
sion to those whom we would not willingly injure ; 
— while it is at the same time clear that the most 
ardent and enthusiastic eloquence cannot hasten 
the enjoyment of freedom by those who are not 
yet in a fit state to receive the boon. 

If we are to do good (which I earnestly hope 
and sincerely believe we may,) it is not to be 
done by sudden and violent measures ; — but by 
efforts of a patient and comparatively tame cha- 
racter ; by measures slow in their progress, but 
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steady and sure in their operation; measures 
which must be carried into effect not by a few 
individuals of rare talents, and conspicuous zeal ; 
but by the great body of those whom the advocates 
of the negro distrust and seem disposed to put 
aside. 

Yes, Sir, if the condition of the slave is to be 
improved, that improvement must be introduced 
through the medium of his master. The masters 
are the instruments through whom, and by whom, 
you must act upon the slave population: — aftd 
if by any proceedings of ours we shall unhappily 
place between the slave and his master the bar- 
rier of insurmountable hostility, we shall at once 
put an end to the best chance of emancipation or 
even of amendment. Instead of diffusing gradu- 
ally over those dark regions a pure and salutary 
light, we may at once kindle a flame only to be 
quenched in blood. 

I am not aware, Sir, that it is necessary for me 
to detain the House by entering more into detail, 
nor wiil I be induced to sin against my own pre- 
cept by diverging into general observations. I 
therefore here take my leave of the, existing state 
of the negro population. 

Connected, however, with that state from which 
we are endeavouring gradually to rescue so large 
a portion of our fellow-creatures, is, (as I have 
stated at the outset of my speech), the considera- 
tion of the inhuman traffic by which they were 
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brought into their present condition ; and for the 
total abolition of which, so far as regards this coun- 
try and her colonies, the friends of humanity are 
indebted to the exertions of my honourable friend 
(Mr. Wilberforce) opposite. I am convinced that 
the Slave Trade is entirely and effectually abo- 
lished with respect to our colonies. I know that 
other persons entertain a different opinion; but 
after the mostanxious inquiries on the subject, I feel 
perfectly confident that with respect to the British 
West India Islands, the prohibition against the 
introduction of slaves is sacredly observed. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the introduction of slaves 
into foreign colonies continues to an enormous 
extent. All the efforts of this country to procure 
the active co-operation of other powers to put 
down the traffic in slaves has been ineffectual. 
Among the plans which have been suggested for 
that purpose, it has been frequently suggested 
that all persons guilty of slave-trading should be 
rendered obnoxious to capture, not only by the 
vessels of their own country, but by those of every 
other power, — in other words, that the Slave Trade 
should be declared piracy. A good deal of mis- 
apprehension, however, prevails upon this point. 

It has been supposed by some persons that a 
congress of sovereigns — the Congress of Verona, 
for instance — might have taken upon itself to de- 
clare slave-trading a piratical offence, and thereby 
to make the individuals engaged in it amenable 
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to an universal international law. This is a com- 
plete mistake. England must surely be the last 
country in the world to admit that any congress 
of sovereigns could constitute a law, universal in 
its operation on states not party to its enactment. 
The only way in which this desirable object cqpld 
be obtained would be, that every nation should 
for itself declare slave-trading to be a piratical 
offence in its own subjects. We have in the law 
of England many statutable piracies. But, sup- 
posing such a law passed here in respect to the 
Slave Trade, the effect upon the foreign Slave 
Trade would be nothing, unless we could persuade 
other nations each to pass the like law, and all to 
co-operate for its general execution. Now, we 
have more than once proposed both to the Govern- 
ment of France and to that of the United States, 
to give reciprocally by treaty, a right of mutual 
visit and search in all cases of suspected slave- 
trading. When it is considered how many deli- 
cate points of national pride, of maritime law, and 
maritime right, are touched by such a proposition, 
the House will not be surprised that it has been 
by no means cordially received. By France it 
has been more than once rejected altogether. 
But it is with no small feeling of gratification that 
I am now enabled to state to the House that many 
days have not elapsed since a treaty was signed 
on the part of this country by my right honour- 
able friend near me, the President of the Board 
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of Trade, and a right honourable relation of mine. 
His Majesty’s Minister to the United States of 
America, and on the part of the United States by 
the American Minister in London-, by which 
treaty Great Britain and the Government of the 
Uiyted States concede mutually to each other, 
under certain regulations and restrictions, this 
long-sought right of visit. 

This treaty authorizes the men-of-war of either 
nation to detain the merchant vessels of the other, 
if suspected of being engaged in slave-trading ; 
provided, that both countries shall have previously 
adopted the same law respecting that crime, by 
constituting it by law a piracy. The House is 
probably aware that the Legislature of the United 
States has already passed a law to this effect. 
It is my intention to-night to propose, with the 
leave of the House, to bring in a bill for the like 
purpose. Should that bill pass, the navies of 
Great Britain and of the United States will hence- 
forth act in co-operation, to extirpate, so far as 
regards their two countries, this abominable traffic 
altogether. 

The present is not the most convenient time 
for entering into a detail of the provisions of the 
treaty; but those who recollect the difficulties 
which have hitherto obstructed the completion of 
any such agreement, must rejoice to find that all 
these difficulties have been adjusted. There are, 
on both sides, points of dignity reserved: and 
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care has been taken to preserve the general 
boundaries of maritime law : but upon the ques- 
tion of the Slave Trade, the powers reciprocally 
given are ample, and I trust will be found effec- 
tual. Each country reserves the administration 
of its own national law for the punishment of , its 
own subjects : but the right of capture is common 
to both. For instance, if an American man-of- 
war should capture a British slave-trader, (and 
God forbid she should not, if such an one could 
be found), or, vice versa, a British man-of-war an 
American slave-trader, — the captured vessel is to 
be remitted to the nearest ship of war of its own 
nation, or to its nearest native maritime port, for 
adjudication : — each country thus aiding the other 
in detecting the crime ; but each judging its own 
subjects. I trust that the realization of this 
arrangement between the contracting parties will 
not be the limit of its beneficial operation :* for 
when the two greatest maritime nations in the 
world, — the two nations, I mean, who, by the 
extent of their commercial navies, expose the 
widest surface to the operation of this new law, — 
so far compromise their maritime pride, and sub- 
due their deeply-rooted prejudices, as to submit 
themselves to each other’s vigilance and inquiry ; 
it surely may be hoped that in any future discus- 
sions for the universal abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the joint representations of Great Britain 
and America may be employed with peculiar force, 
von. v. a 
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and grace, and consistency, to induce other nations 
to lay aside all feelings of repugnance which may 
stand in the way of their accession to so truly 
virtuous and beneficent a confederacy. 

Sir, it only remains for me to thank the House 
for the patient indulgence with which they have 
listened to me ; and to conclude with moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the African Slave Trade. 


A very protracted discussion took place on the motion 
of the right honourable gentleman. To questions solicit- 
ing information from some honourable members, — and to 
objections to the course pursued by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from others, — Mr. Cannino replied : — 


Mr. Speaker,— Had i not been called upon 
in so direct a manner by some honourable gentle- 
men in the course of this debate, it was not my 
intention to have offered myself again to your 
notice : and in addressing you at this late hour. 
Sir, and after so full a discussion, I am sure it 
will be agreeable to the House to fyear that it is 
by no means my intention to trespass longer upon 
its time than may be necessary for replying to 
the questions which have been put to me. 

And first* Sir, in reply to the question of the 
honourable member for Southwark (Sir R. Wil- 
son). The honourable gentleman wishes to know 
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whether the Order in Council forwarded to Trini- 
dad, is to be communicated to the other colonies 
which he has named ? Communications have 
been made to the Cape of Good Hope, and other 
eastern settlements, but of the result of those 
communications I am yet without information. 
With regard to the other question respecting the 
use of the whip, and the number of lashes which 
a master is to be authorised to inflict on his slave 
as punishment for an offence ; I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that my construction of the words 
“ nt any one time which are to be found in that 
order, is, for any one offence. 

I come next. Sir, to the more important ques- 
tions put to me by my honourable friend the mem- 
ber for Bramber, and by the honourable member 
for Taunton. I confess it appears to me incorrect 
to call the Order in Council an experiment. The pro- 
per term to apply to it, is an example ; and I trust. 
Sir, it is an example which the rest of the colonies 
will feel it both their interest and their duty to 
follow, without any interference on the part of 
the Government at home. With respect to such 
interference, however, I wish to be understood as 
reserving to myself the right of acting as circum- 
stances may require. I have already described 
the different kinds and degrees of interference 
which might be employed towards the colonial 
legislatures, should such a course become neces- 
sary ; but I must repeat that I deprecate any such 

Q 2 
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interference, except by way of admonition and 
advice, unless as a last resource, or in an urgent 
extremity. The power exists but any practical 
application of it ought to be most cautiously 
avoided, until all other means shall have been 
tried and found unavailing. 

The honourable member for Taunton, (Mr. 
Baring), has charged the Government with delay, 
w'ith want of decision, witli agitating this great 
question, session after session, and still without 
any intelligible determination; with being, in 
short, like the honourable gentleman himself, as 
much on the one side as the other. This is the 
honourable gentleman’s statement ; now let us 
look at the facts. In the month of May, 1823, 
this question was moved for the first time by the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Buxton) opposite. The 
Government then also, for the first time, declared 
its intention to take the question into its own 
hands. Only nine short months have passed over 
since the question in its present shape was first 
agitated ; and the Government now comes for- 
ward, and through me, its humble instrument, 
proposes a measure, which, whatever other gen- 
tlemen may think of it, seems to be so satisfactory 
to the honourable member for Taunton, that he 
carries his approbation of it even beyond those 
who propose* it ; he expects even more from it 
than the Government itself. Yet after having 
bestowed this extraordinary share of approbation 
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on the measure proposed by the Government, the 
honourable gentleman assumes the lecturer’s 
chair, and proceeds to censure us alike for what 
we have done, and what we have omitted, and to 
tell us what we ought and ought not to do. The 
honourable gentleman on this, as on some other 
occasions, reminds me, Sir, of certain members of 
this House, who were so well described by Mr. 
Burke forty years ago : “ There are (said that 
eloquent statesman) a certain class of persons 
who when they rise in their places, no man living 
can divine, from any known adherence to parties, 
to opinions, or to principles, from any order or 
system in their politics, or from any sequel or con- 
nection in their ideas, what part they are going to 
take in any debate. It is astonishing how much 
this uncertainty, especially at critical times, calls 
the attention of all parties on such men. All eyes 
are fixed on them ; all cars are open to hear them ; 
each party gapes and looks alternately for their 
vote almost to the end of their speeches. Whilst 
the House hangs in this uncertainty — now the 
//ear, hears! rise from this side — now they are 
re-bellowed from the other, and that party to 
whom they at length fall, from their tremulous 
and dancing balance, always receive them in a 
tempest of applause.” And now, Sir, just as 
forty years ago, there are gentlemen who get up 
late in the night, when the debate has reached a 
certain stage, and make a speech so nicely 
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balanced this way, and that way, a piece of blame 
here, a piece of praise there, with censure and 
applause so beautifully blended |nd contrasted, 
that no man can venture to pronounce which in- 
gredient predominates. To such gentlemen 
nothing certainly could be so disagreeable as to 
find the Government taking upon itself the part of 
mediator, and thus occupying the situation which 
they considered as exclusively their own, and 
which, it appears, on the present occasion, the 
honourable member for Taunton was particularly 
anxious to occupy. He would fain have had the 
Government assume a different course, and say to 
those who want all — you shall have nothing ; 
and to those who wish to retain every thing — you 
shall give up all ; in order that he might have had 
the opportunity of correcting the extravagance of 
the Government, and saying, “ No, you must make 
one party concede this, and the opposing party, 
give up that ; a government ougfht to avoid the 
excesses of a partisan.” This, Sir, is exactly, what 
the Government has done. It has, as I have said, 
assumed the position of mediator ; and the honour- 
able gentleman appears to be exceedingly disap- 
pointed that the situation which he had marked 
out for himself is thus filled. 

The post of mediator being thus occupied, the 
honourable gentleman is now all for extremes ; 
“ Why dgjjjjpu thus hesitate ?” says the honourable 
gentleqjg^ “ why temporize with the question ? 
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why not decide it once for all and settle it for 
ever ? If there be danger in decision, you ought 
to meet it manfully, and look it boldly in the face.” 
This, Sir, is advice very easily given by those 
who are not responsible for the consequences of 
following it. But the honourable gentleman’s 
advice and example are not in exact accordance 
with each other. If, like him, we had balanced 
between theory and practice, we should have done 
nothing. But keeping his wisdom for himself, to 
us he gives advice which would be sure to lead 
us into difficulties. “ Look the danger boldly in 
the face,” says he. Allow me to ask, what does 
the honourable gentleman mean by looking the 
danger boldly in the face ? for I protest I do not 
understand him. Does he mean that slavery shall 
continue as it is ? or does he mean to recommend 
immediate emancipation ? If the honourable gen- 
tleman counsels either of these extremes, and will 
have the goodness to say which of them he means 
to counsel, he will be at least intelligible, he will 
have recommended a decisive measure, The 
bold course of which he speaks would undoubtedly 
be to adopt one of these extremes ; £ut in the 
most perfect sincerity, I declare I cannot make 
out which of the two is his favourite. The Govern- 
ment, however, has adopted a middle course ; and 
this milder mode of proceeding is precisely that, 
which, if we had adopted either of his bold 
courses, the honourable member would have 
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been delighted to have an opportunity of recom- 
mending. 

The course now proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government will, as we believe, effect every thing 
which, after matifre deliberation, we believe can 
be safely attempted at this time. I know that 
there are persons connected with the West Indies, 
who wish to force the Government to say more on 
this subject; to extort from us a further declara- 
tion of the views which we entertain for the future. 
They wish us to give a pledge that no more shall 
ever be done than is now proposed. But I will 
not commit myself on this subject. 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. Buxton) oppo- 
site, is not more vehement in his abhorrence of 
slavery in the abstract than I am. But I have a 
repugnance to abstract declarations. I am de- 
sirous of acting on this, as I would do on all other 
occasions, on the best information that I can 
obtain, with a view to practical benefit : I am 
desirous of taking moderation, equity, justice, and 
sound policy, for my guides. But I will not con- 
sent to be fettered by any engagements express, 
or implied. I will not be led by either side, 
or in either sense, to declarations from which it 
may be impossible to advance, and dangerous to 
retreat. If it would be improper to declare an 
intention of stopping heie, it would be equally 
improper Jo hold out any pledge of ulterior and 
accelerated measures. The <mestion is not — it 
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cannot be made — a question of right, of humanity, 
of morality merely. It is a question which con- 
templates a change, great and difficult beyond 
example ; one^almost beyond the power of man 
to accomplish ; a change in 'fee condition and 
circumstances of an entire class of our fellow 
creatures ; the recasting, as it were, of a whole 
generation of mankind. If this be not a question 
requiring deliberation, cautious and fearful deli- 
beration, I know not what can be so. Sir, we 
must proceed in it with the extremest circum- 
spection ; we must watch the signs of the times, 
taking advantage of every favourable occurrence ; 
but reserving a discretion and freedom of action, 
which it would be madness wantonly to throw 
away. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the opinion of the 
honourable member for Taunton, I will not con- 
sent to depart from the course, which, after the 
most mature consideration, the Government has 
determined to adopt. I will cheerfully resign to 
him either of the extremes, between which alone 
he conceives the choice to lie : but I will not be 
shamed by any thing which the honourable gen- 
tleman can say, out of our moderate and middle 
course of policy, into one which, because we have 
not adopted it, he calls by the name of decision, 
but which, if we had been unadvised enough to 
engage in it, he would justly have characterized 
as rashness. 
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Thft ^question was then put, and leave was given to bring 
m % Bill for the more effectual suppression of the African 
Slave Trade. 


EVACUATION OP SPAIN BY THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 

MARCH 18th, 1824. 


Lord John Russell submitted the following Motion, 
“ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before this House copies or extracts of any 
communications that have been received from the Govern- 
ment of France respecting the Evacuation of Spain b^ the 
French Army.” 

Sir R. Wilson seconded the motion in a most interest- 
ing speech, in which he gave a detail of the Spanish cam- 
paign, in which the honourable and gallant member had 
himself borne a conspicuous part. 

Mr. E. J. Littleton moved the following Amend- 
ment : — “ That this House being satisfied of the firmness 
and sound policy which have guided His Majesty’s councils 
in respect to the late hostilities between France and Spain, 
and considering the several conditions with which His 
Majesty’s declaration of neutrality in that contest was qua- 
lified, se^s nothing in the present circumstances that calls 
upon the House to express any apprehension of a permanent 
ivillfitltry occupation of the Spanish territory by France." 
Gooch seconded the Amendment. 
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Ma. Secretary Canning* rose, after the question had 
been put from the chair, and while the gallery was clearing 
for the purpose of a division. He had waited, he said, 
and naturally, the very moment when the House was 
being called on for its decision ; for Jk could scarcely per- 
suade himself, that a motion, brougm forward after such 
immense preparation ; and a motion, to the effective prose- 
cution of which, one other hapless motion had already been 
sacrificed, was itself in its turn to be abandoned by all the 
accustomed supporters of the noble mover. He could 
hardly believe, seeing as he did over the way a victim who 
had, on a former night, been completely deserted, and 
whose friends out of doors had given as a reason for that 
desertion, that the great effort was to be made upon a 
motion yet to come, and that it would not be prudent by 
any previous display to weaken the impression which was 
then to be produced, he really could scarcely be convinced 
when he recollected these things, that the debate of the 
present night could have been about to close at the moment 
when he had taken it up ; and that not only the motion of 
the noble lord (Lord Nugent) opposite was to go entirely 
unsupported, but such an Amendment as that proposed by 
the honourable member for Stafford be suffered to pass 
without a struggle against it. But if he was surprised, he 
was not dissatisfied with the disposition manifested by the * 
House ; for it was impossible to look at the noble lord’s 
motion by itself, or to consider it in any other light than 
as the last of a series — no, he begged pardon — it was only 
the third, and it might not be the last in which an attempt 
had been made to take away something from the recorded 
approbation of the House. He said “ from the recorded 
approbation of the Houses” and he thought he might add, 
of the settled opinion of the country, in favour of the cop* 
duct of Government in the lat<? Contest between France 
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and Spain. Twelve months back, when the first great 
attack had been brought frirward, it had been anticipated 
that the triumph of those who put the Government upon 
its trial would be complete. The debate#was to be trium- 
phant — overpowering— final. All who had taken part, even 
slightly, in the impugned transaction, were to be swept 
away ; but how did the affair turn out ? Where was the 
victory and the song of joy — Exitus ergo (pits est ? 

“ Hide, blushing glory — hide Pultowa’s day !’* 

Never had rout and overthrow been so complete. The 
records of Parliament afforded no example of defeat so 
unqualified. In no age, at no period within the stretch 
of parliamentary history could an instance be found of a 
failure so heavy, or of any failure by a thousandth part so 
grievous and extensive, taking into account the confident 
anticipations by which the enterprise had been ushered in. 
Upon that occasion, the general policy pursued by the 
Government had received the approbation of the House. 
So far, therefore, as to the main consideration, the question 
was at an end. Hut, in the course of the session, the war 
having concluded, it was thought that particular parts of 
the transaction might be selected in which blame might, up 
to a certain point, be fixed upon the Government, without 
attacking the general vote of approbation; arid, on that 
occasion, a noble lord opposite (Nugent), after bringing 
forward the question in the shape of a most unreasonable 
and untenable proposition, conveyed in a most temperate 
and eloquent speech, had been left in the deserted state to 
which lfe (Mr. C.) had already adverted. 

The noble iaover, on the present evening, had come for- 
ward upon a second insulated point, and tf he, in spite of his 
noble allv’s fate, expected to make a considerable impression. 
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But he (Mr. Canning,)' said again, that it was impossible 
to view the noble lord’s proposition singly. The proposi- 
tion was not, that it was contrary to the interests of this 
country that France should remain in possession of Spain. 
If that were the proposition, it would be a proposition self 
evident, a proposition which no man cSuld think of contra- 
dicting, for no man could suppose that it was the policy of 
England, that France should remain in the permanent pos- 
session of Spain. But the proposition of the noble mqver, 
taken fairly, came to this, when the House had come to the 
resolution of deciding, that it was not expedient for England, 
at the risk of compromising her neutrality, to prevent the 
war between France and Spain, it had not contemplated a 
temporary occupation of the latter country by the troops of 
the former. The question now was, whether that occupa- 
tion had been conducted in such a spirit, or had continued 
for such a time, as to raise a fair presumption, on our part, 
that it was meant for other purposes than those which were 
professed; and, if this could be made out, whether the noble 
lord opposite had a right to call upon the House for an ex- 
pression of opinion upon the subject ; or whether, that fact 
not being made out, there was sufficient in the general pro- 
position of the noble lord, applied not to the aspect of imme- 
diate circumstances, but to the received policy, and ordinary 
conduct, and probable views of France, whether there was 
sufficient in this state, to warrant him in calling upon the 
House for its interference ? Now, the honourable member 
for Stafford had said, and said truly, that, if the noble lord 
really thought that the occupation of Spain had continued 
longer than was consistent with the safety of England, he 
should have moved, not for papers, as he had contented 
himself with doing, but, at once, for an address to His 
Majesty, praying that he would call upon the King of„ 
France to withdraw his army from the country. But, the 
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noble lord set out by a course which was negative in itself. 
He began by saying, 66 1 will believe no assurances given by 
France,” dfid concluded by desiring the House to get at 
those assurances. Why, if the assurances were good for 
nothing, surely the noble lord ought to look for some better 
security. But, setting out by saying, that nothing which 
was stated by France could be believed, the noble lord fell 
short of his own inference, and was satisfied to stop with 
moving for French declarations. The question, however, 
for the House, w as, whether the noble lord had laid a par- 
liamentary ground for the production of the assurances in 
question ; and he (Mr. Canning) Was ready to argue the 
point in any way, to suppose either the existence of such 
professions, or their non-existence. He would suppose 
Government to be in possession of assurances from France, 
that the occupation of Spain was to be given up at the first 
practicable moment. Thcm&if those assurances were pro- 
duced, the noble lord woula be bound to say he did not 
believe them. On the other hand, suppose such assurances 
not to exist, dnd suppose them not to exist because they had 
not been asked for — then, how did he (Mr. Canning) de- 
fend himself ? his defence was a short and a plain one. He 
said, that, at the outset of the quarrel between France and 
Spain, this country had qualified her neutrality by three 
specific conditions. The first of these was, that Portugal 
should not be attacked. The second was, that there should 
be no interference with South America. The third was, 
that there should be no permanent occupation of Spain. 
And, though therfe was no distinct declaration contained in 
the despatches, as to what would be the consequence of any 
breach of these conditions, yet no man who was in the least 
degree versed in diplomatic affairs, w ould deny, that it must 
have been fully understood that no violation of them would 
be permitted by this country. Two, then, out of these 
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three conditions, had already been virtually performed. 
Portugal had not been molested and South America was 
left untouched, for every one admitted the declarations of 
France upon the last point lo be sufficient. Then, if two 
of the French conditions had already been performed in 
course, what right had we to doubt the due performance of 
the third ? Three months back, if the declarations as to 
South America had been asked for, they could not have 
been produced. He (Mr. Canning), in declining to bring 
them forward, must have stood upon worse ground than he 
occupied at present. He should have argued for the neces- 
sary delay, and (he hoped) have obtained it ; but there 
wouldonly then have been one pledge from France fulfilled ; 
and that the weakest, as an argument, because the tempta- 
tion was the last to its violation. But, two conditions, one 
a most material one, were now complete ; and Government 
surely had a right to claim .exemption from the necessity of 
further discoveries — discoveries which, as regarded the noble 
lord, would be of no value, because nothing but the fact 
could prove the fact; nothing but the actual evacuation of 
Spain could convince those who were unwilling to believe 
that that country ever would be evacuated* For himself, 
he declared, as a minister and an individual, that he believed 
France was as anxious to put an end to the occupation as 
the noble noble lord or his friends could be, that she 
should put an end to it ; but he was equally sure, that if 
it were put to him to say should France march out now, 
or should she not/’ it would be quite beyond his power to 
say that she should. But ^t was aJked, how long was 
France to remain in the possession of Spain? Was she to 
hold the country* until Ferdinand VII. gave free institutions 
to his subjects? ^In one sense he should say “ would to 
God tlikt she were and in another sense, that he hoped to 
God that she was not. Would to God that she were, be- 
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c&\\«e*s\\c would, us institutions stood, prevent much ill. 
Heaven forbid she should, because he feared she would have 
to remain for ever . One things however \ he would say, and 
it was only candid towards France to avow it: he did believe, 
that, whatever absence there was of every horror and excess 
in Spain, was owing to French interference, and to the 
presence of the French army. He desired not to be rtiis- 
understood. He by no means intended to say~and heaven 
forbid that he should say — that this fact redeemed France 
from the original sin of the invasion. That question, how- 
ever, was past: it stood, in some sort, with the transactions 
of former years. He did not defend the act. He did not 
palliate it. He was against it upon every principle; and 
would resist it if it^werc to do again, at any hazard short of 
going to war. But, events must be judged of in some 
measure as they went on ; and thus much he was bound to 
admit as an honest man, he did not believe that, in the an- 
nals of history, there was any case of an invading army, not 
a case even of a friendly force in a foreign country, except 
it were a force belonging to Great Britain, no other instance 
upon record, in which either invaders, or allies, had them- 
selves done so little mischief in a foreign state, and had 
prevented the-doing of so much. The termination intended 
by France to her military occupation of Spain*# had all 
along been earlier than he could have hoped for ; and she 
still intended, if possible, to keep her day. 

With respect to the mode of the occupancy, and even the 
seeming intent of it* lie thought that considerable misappre- 
hension in some quitters existed. An honourable member 
(Sir R. Wilson) had adverteerro the occupation of Cadiz ; 
and had stated that Cadiz, to be useful as a military post, 
must be occupied by at least 25,000 men. Now, as it cer- 
tainly was not occupied by one half that number, it would 
follow, that it could not be retained with a military view 
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And, in truth, the political events connected with-it— it^ 
having been a sort of rival cag^al, and the point at which 
the constitution was generated — would sufficiently explain 
its being occupied unde** the present system. In the same 
way with respect to Badajos, there was a necessity which 
explained the retention of that place. The most consum- 
mate general of the age had declared, that he should not 
consider himself safe at Cadiz, unless he could hold Badajos 
at the same time. But, what was it that the French were 
doing in their occupation ? In what way were they em- 
ploying their influence ? Were they urging on the cruelties 
to t ^J|ich the party now having the ascendancy in Spain 
were^||ut too much inclined? Were they fostering the 
gloomy, vindictive prejudices of the moi|ks, or exciting the 
blind fury of the populace ? On the contrary, they were 
protecting the very people whom they had entered the coun- 
try to subdue. By a strange course of events their whole 
situation and business in Spain had become changed. They 
had gone into the country to defend the fanatical party 
against the constitutionalists ; and now they were^actually 
interfering for the constitutional party "with the fanatics. 
How long this system was to last he did not know. Only a 
fortnight back, he had hoped for its early termination ; but 
every sill^cessive post had lessened that expectation. Of this, 
however, he entertained the most decided conviction, namely, 
that, whenever the time came that Spain might be left to 
herself with safety, France would be as much pleased in 
the prospect of withdrawing her troops, as England could 
possibly be, at seeing her evacuate the Ibuntry. 

He should now come to %je objection which had been 
taken to the mode in which the neutrality of this country 
had been conducted. Neutrality, he trusted, had strictly 
been preserved ; but the preservation of it had not been* 
altogether so easy a task as might be supposed ; and it was 
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worth while to observe, that some difficulties had been 
thrown in its way by those &ho were among the most ardent 
sticklers for its maintenance. To put a case : — If two heads 
of families agreed with each other upon any course, and any 
of the members of either of those families chose to take 
measures in opposition to the agreement decided on, would 
not the leading party, wl^se friends had thought it right to 
do this, be compelled to go a little further, perhaps, than 
he would have otherwise done, in order to acquit himself 
of possible suspicion ? He could assure the House, that 
amongst the various and conflicting interests which were 
involved in the late disturbances in Spain, the difficulties 
which the British Government has had to contend with have 
been most imperfectly estimated. No man in that House 
could have heard with more respect and Sympathy than him- 
self the speech of the honourable — he wmild call him his ho- 
nourable and gallant friend (Sir R. Wilson) ; for although 
the forms of discussion might exclude its exercise, he could 
have no wish to disavow the sentiments of kindness and 
regard which he had always entertained for him. “But 
without meaning to cast the slightest reflection upon my 
honourable and gallant friend^ J must assure him, that 
amongst the many difficulties Whi«$| the Government has 
had to encounter, he individually had been one of the 
greatest impediments to the observance of a strict neutrality.” 
His honourable and gallant friend formed in himself no 
small breach of neutrality ; but he could assure the House 
that the noble lord opposite (Lord Nugent) was a most 
enormous breach of* neutrality. He well knew how dull 
a thing it might appear in these times of liberal opinions to 
direct the attention of the House to authorities which may 
be considered obsolete : but he would read to the House an 
4§ktract from the work of an eminent writer on the la\v of 
nations; and, in limine , he wished to apprise the House 
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that it was not a Bynkershoek. It might here be necessary 
to explain what he meant by a Bynkershoek. He remem- 
bered that some few years back a very important discussion 
took place in that House ; upon which occasion his honour- 
able and learned friend opposite (Sir J. Mackintosh) quoted 
in support of the opinions he was advocating, the authority 
of a name (a more modern auth(^ity than that of Vattel, 
which he meant to cite), and he recollected he was very anxi- 
ous to discover whether the favourite author of his learned 
friend was stating the practice of the states of Holland, to 
which he was secretary, or was delivering his own abstract 
opinions. However, in some short time after, he laid his 
hands upon the work, and, to his astonishment, he found 
that they were merely the opinions of thjp writer, and that 
the practice of (he States, to which he was secretary* was 
quite the other way. So that henceforward, whenever he 
found a man who lectured upon the policy of a state, and 
put forward his own individual opinions instead of the laws 
of the country which he professed to expound, his invari- 
able custom was to call it M a Bynkershoek. 1, Now, Jet the 
House hear the opinion of that eminent jurist Vattel, to 
whom he had already alluded : — 

As nature,” he says, “ has given to men the right of 
using force, only when it becomes necessary for their de- 
fence, and the preservation of their rights, the inference is 
manifest, that since the establishment of political societies, a 
right so dangerous in its exercise no longer remains with 
private persons, except in those kind of rencontres where 
society cannot protect or defend them. ' In the bosom of 
society, public authority decides all the differences of the 
citizens, represses violence, and checks the insult of revenge. 
If a private person intends to prosecute his right against 
the subject of a foreign power, he may apply to the sove- 
reign of his adversary, or to the magistrates invested with 
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public authority ; and if he is denied justice by them, he is 
to have recourse to his proper sovereign, who is obliged to 
protect him. It would be too dangerous to give every citi- 
zen the liberty of doing himself justice against foreigners, 
as every individual of a nation might involve it in a war. 
And how could peace be preserved between nations, if it 
was in the power of every man to disturb it ? A right of 
so great moment, the right of judging whether a nation has 
a real cause of complaint; whether its case allows of using 
force, and having recourse to arms ; whether prudence ad- 
mits, and whether the welfare of the state demands it : this 
right, I say, can only belong to the body of the nation, or 
to the sovereign, its representative.” 

Now in other times, he should not have felt it necessary 
to support this opinion by reference to authority; but it 
was satisfactory to be able to produce authority when the 
principle was disputed. Here we have the sovereign on 
the one hand, and the body of the people on the other, 
pledged by Parliament to the observance of a rigorous 
neutrality. He did not wish to introduce into the discussion 
any technical niceties of law, but lie would just suppose 
ourselves placed in the situation of a foreign power which 
had received assurances of strict neutrality; and let us 
then consider what we should have felt under similar cir- 
cumstances. There was France with an armed force in the 
Spanish territories ; a distinguished individual arrives upon 
the Spanish shores, from a nation whose king had pledged 
himself to strict neutrality between the belligerent powers, 
which pledge was sanctioned by Parliament. This in- 
dividual arrives with sentiments of avowed hostility, and 
announces that he shortly expected to be joined by an 
army of 10,000 men. It would be answered, that the men 
s never did arrive. Why, he knew that ; but it was not 
quite so certain that the French Government would be 
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aware of it. Indeed the effect of the statement had been 
to draw the war to that part of the country in which it 
had been put forth. As a blister applied to the foot drew 
the humours to that point from other parts of the body, 
so the landing of the gallant individual in question had 
drawn the contest to the quarter in which he appeared. 
He gave full credit to the gallant gentleman in question, for 
his spirited exposure of both fortune and person ; for the 
determination with which he acted upon his opinions and 
principles, and the prodigal expenditure which he was 
always ready to make of his personal security. But, it 
was the duty of Government to look at matters ’with other 
eyes than the eyes of an individual. lie (Mr. Canning) 
felt, as regarded the pledge of England, what it was that 
the gallant member was doing; and, if France did not 
remonstrate, there was only the more need for this country 
to disavow. Then, every word of disavowal so uttered, 
let it be recollected, was, pro ianto , a humiliation. It was 
saying at least that we had something to apologize for. 
And honourable gentlemen complained, that Government 
had not maintained a sufficiently high tone. But, it was 
very easy to bluster in one breath, while we had to ex- 
tenuate in another. Under the circumstances, he had felt 
it necessary to write to Sir Charles Stuart, stating that he 
could not disavow in terms too strong, both for the Govern- 
ment and personally for every member of it, all connection 
with, or approval of the enterprize of the honourable and 
gallant gentleman. He had been compelled particularly to 
make this abjuration with respect to the individuals con- 
nected with the Government, because the honourable 
gentleman had happened to send out his first dispatches 
to Corunna under his (Mr. Canning’s) cover. That mea- 
sure had, of course, secured their safe arrival at the place 
pf their destination. But he had felt the delicate situation 
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in which it placed him — he had felt^it incumbent upon 
him most distinctly to disavow wlmt the gallant gentleman 
was doing; and he had done so. [Here the honourable 
gentleman read an extract from a letter to Sir Charles 
Stuart, in which he had desired the disavowal in point to be 
made.] At the same time, he had stated that the service of 
volunteers was not unauthorized by the law of nations, and 
that it did not expose the individuals rendering it to any 
penalty. The honourable gentleman would see, therefore, 
that although he had been compelled to disclaim his measures, 
he had not been inattentive to his personal security. [The 
right honourable gentleman read to the end of the paper ; 
which imported the readiness of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to offer this disclaimer, though it was with them not 
the least part of the evil, that they were subjected to the 
humiliation of having to excuse themselves with the French 
Government.] That was the condition in which his honour* 
able friend had placed His Majesty’s Government, with 
their liberty of acting almost taken away — their arms 
fettered — restrained in their conduct — lowered and humbled 
to the degradation of making apologies to the Government 
of France. His honourable friend, however, was not the 
only person who had helped to place the Government in 
this predicament, though other persons who had deported 
themselves in a similar manner had not reduced His 
Majesty’s Ministers to the necessity of making excuses ; 
for, at the time that he, with^that generous prodigality of 
his services which he had lathed upon a cause not quite 
deserving of it, %as paying the penalty of his gallantry and 
courage in one quarter, there arose in another quarter of that 
country another luminary (Lord Nugent), who, though he 
certainly did not fall behind the honourable gentleman in mili- 
tary intention, might not have lent his services to the country 
with as much military effect as his honourable friend had done, 
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lie did not wi^i to pry further into matters than was 
necessary ; and by some it might be thought, that in what 
he was about to say he was going too far ; but, in cases 
of this nature, it was the duty of Government to know what 
was going on ; else, by giving way to too much secresy in 
respect to the conduct of individuals, they might, before 
they could be sufficiently aware of it, become involved in 
hostilities by the warlike conduct of their own subjects. 

“ Then, Sir, (continued Mr. Canning) about the middle of 
the month of last J uly, the heavy Falmouth coach — -yes, 
Sir, the heavy Falmouth coach, in the month of last July, 
was observed to proceed to its destination with more than 
its wonted celerity. The coach contained two passengers ; 
the one a fair lady of considerable dimensions ; the other a 
gentleman, who was about to carry the succour of his per- 
son to the struggling patriots in Spain. I am further 
informed — and this interesting fact, Sir, can also be au- 
thenticated — that the heavy Falmouth van, which gentlemen, 
doubtless, are aware is constructed for the conveyance of 
more cumbrous articles, was laden, upon the same memor- 
able occasioR, with a box of most portentous magnitude. 
Now, Sir, whether this box, like the flying chest of the 
conjuror, possessed any supernatural properties of loco- 
motion, is a point which I confess I am quite unable to de- 
termine ; but of this I am most credibly informed — and I 
should hesitate long before I stated it to the House, if the 
statement did not rest upon the most unquestionable 
authority — that this extraordinary box contained a full uni- 
form of a Spanish general of cavalry, together with a helmet 
of the most curious workmanship ; a helmet, allow me to 
add, scarcely inferior in size to the celebrated helmet in the 
Castle of Otranto. The idea of going to the relief of a 
fortress blockaded by sea and besieged by land, in a fifll 
suit of light horseman's equipments, was, perhaps, not 
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consonant to modern military operations. How- 
ever, almost at this time the arrival of the promised force 
of 10,000 men — which never existed except on paper — 
was hourly expected, and would have been most accept- 
able ; and when the gentleman and his box had made 
their appearance, the Cortes no doubt were overwhelmed 
with joy, and rubbed their hands with delight at the approach 
of the long promised aid. That aid did come ; but it came 
in the sense and in no other, which was described by the 
witty Duke of Buckingham, whom the noble lord oppo- 
site reckoned among his lineal ancestors. In the play of 
6 The Rehearsal ,’ there is a scene occupied with the de- 
signs of the two kings of Brentford, to whom one of their 
party, entering, says, — 

‘ The army’s at the door, but in disguise , 

Entreats a word of both your majesties ’ ” 

How the noble lord was receiycd, or what effects he 
operated on the councils and affairs of the Corte3 by his 
arrival, he (Mr. Canning) did not know. Things were at 
that juncture moving rapidly to their final issue. Homt 
far the noble lord conduced to the termination by throwing 
his weight into the sinking scale of the Cortes, was too nice 
a question for him just now to settle, ijbt it must be, evi- 
dent, that by circumstances like those to which he futd 
alluded, the Government, if it wished to exercise common 
and necessary caution, was called upon, without any appeal 
from the French Government, for a disavowal. It was not for 
him to condemn the principles and motives which led the 
honourable gentleman and the noble lord to make tfa&t 
generous sacrifice of themselves to the cause of Spain ; but 
what h^jj fe ged was, that if they would have neutrality on y 
the dhh the Government, they must be content to be 
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bound by the feelings, expressions, and determinations of 
Government ; nor ought they to expect to be allowed indi- 
vidually to carry on war against a Government with which 
their own was in amity ; and, in doing so, compel their own 
Government to go further than they otherwise need to go 
from the strict line of neutrality, and to say more than they 
would otherwise have occasion to say, in order to set the 
balance, once disturbed, again even. 

Theiw was another part of the question upon which he 
differed from the noble lord whose motion they were now 
discussing. The noble lord insisted, that if while Spain 
was in the occupation of France, any Spanish force should 
be raised to send to South America, that ought to be con- 
sidered in all respects as a French force, and be treated as 
such by Great Britain. Now, so far he would concede to 
the noble lord — that this would be a question of degree. He 
could imagine such an occupation of Spain by France, as 
would lead him to conjecture that it was for other purposes 
than those professed by France; and he could imagine, 
that if, under such an occupation, any very considerable 
levies of Spanish troops were raised to be sent against South 
America, it would be a strong indication of that disposition 
on the part of France. But they were to look at things 
as they now stood, and he saw nothing in the condition 
of the French fortes — nothing in their distribution — no- 
thing in the quality of their occupation — nothing in the 
mode and conduct hitherto employed as to them — nothing 
in the councils or the practice of the French Government 
— nothing in the declarations of the Spanish Government 
• — to lead to any inference that the French* Government 
ha<| : that intention. He could not argue upon any case 
which stood in direct contradiction to the views and policy 
of the French Government. His answer would be — look 
at the papers on the table, and it would there be seen, 
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that the French Government closely approximated to the 
views of the English, <with respect to the Spanish Ameri- 
can colonies. 

With those who would say “ I can’t trust the French — 
I don't believe a word of their assurances,” there could be 
no argument of any kind : no assurances of any sort could 
prevail with them. He was sure that the French Govern- 
ment looked at the question not precisely in that point of 
view, in which it was considered by the English Govern- 
ment, because the relative interests were different; but 
they viewed it more nearly in the same light than any of 
the other powers of Europe. As to the other apprehension 
entertained by the noble lord, it was useless to discuss it. 
That any other member of the European confederacy could 
be put in danger by the present occupation of Spain, was a 
vain dread. It was not possible, from their situation or cir- 
cumstances, that they could by that circumstance be placed 
in greater danger from the power of France : — 

M Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 

Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 

If the noble lord’s motion were carried, he would find, from 
the papers produced, the accuracy of every thing which he 
(Mr. C.) had now advanced. Nor could there be any 
immediate objection to it, as far as the negative assurances 
of the French Government were in question. The real 
obstacle with the noble lord was, that he had not laid any 
parliamentary grounds for his motion. His honourable 
friend near him, who had moved the amendment, had pur- 
sued a course, in opposing the motion, which was perfectly 
just towards the Government. Whenever a question of 
suspicion was mooted unjustly, in proportion to the injus- 
tice done to the motives of Government, so much the 
stronger ought to be the declaration of confidence by the 
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House. If the reasons of that confidence did not warrant 
so strong all expression of it, that was a subject which would 
soon be brought to a clearer understanding : if the condu£ 
of the Government did justify the confidence, it was only 
fair and honourable, under those circumstances, to bring it 
to the proof, and make it known by a direct declaration of 
that confidence. If the fears of the noble lord were ground- 
less ; if there was no probability that the French Govern- 
ment intended to push the military occupation of Spain into 
political possession ; if the British Government had left no 
steps untried to assure themselves of the intentions of the 
French, and found no ground whatever for apprehension ; 
and if the House found all this upon the papers already laid 
before them, they were bound to vote against the noble lord ; 
and further, if they found that, being assailed by suspicion, 
they were entirely without blame upon the matter in question, 
he hoped they would do the Government the justice to say 
openly to the country, that as they had nothing to allege 
against their past conduct, so they still held undiminished 
confidence in them as to the future. 

Sir It. Wilson said, in explanation, that he had sent his 
papers unsealed through the office of the right honourable 
secretary, because, as he was communicating with one who 
was then a Minister of the Spanish court, he thought it not 
only proper, but highly necessary, that the officers of the 
British Government should be acquainted with the trans- 
action. 

Mr. Canning said, that his remark as to the inviolable 
secresy observed by his office in transmitting the papers of 
the honourable gentlemen, referred chiefly to letters to 
private individuals, which were also forwarded by the 
honourable gentleman. 

The original motion was negatived, after which the 
Amendment was agreed to without a division. 
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In the discussion that arose on the order of the day being 
moved for the second reading of the Alien Kill, 

Mr. Secretary Canning* said, he rose rather in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge into which he had been seduced a few nights 
ago by the soft persuasion of the honourable member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hume), than from any admission that the question 
required more ample argument ; and still less did he feel it 
necessary to rise for the purpose of making any acknow- 
ledgment that, on any former occasion of discussing the 
principles of this bill, his own sentiments required any, even 
the slightest, qualification. The honourable member for 
Aberdeen, in a style half complimentary to him, and half 
composed of serious censure on the measure itself, had done 
him the honour to oppose the principle of the bill to that 
which he deemed to be the general character and genius of 
his (Mr. Canning s) policy. If, however, the honourable 
gentleman should find any thing contradictory to the opi- 
nions which he had formed of him, in the arguments he 
was about to use in support of the measure ; if he should 
find any thing which he might conceive to be opposed to 
the opinions which he (Mr. Canning) had professed, he 
would enable the honourable gentleman to thread those dif- 
ferences, to reconcile those seeming contradictions in his 
expressions, by producing, in one word, the clue of the 
labyrhyph — the shibboleth of his (Mr. Canning’s) policy 
upfttrtnis and every other public question ; and that word 
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was “ England.” His wish was only that of being found 
siding, on all divisions of opinions, with the interests of his 
country. 

He was desirous of disclaiming at the outset, the slightest 
reference^to the wishes of any other sovereign, to the feel- 
ings of any other government, or to the interests of any 
other people, except in so far as those wishes, those feelings, 
and those interests, may, or might, concur with the just 
interests of England. Perhaps, of all the questions that 
had been recently discussed in that House, the present bill 
had been the most subjected to the influence of the reigning 
vice of all discussion at the present day — the vice of exag- 
geration. If, without reference to time and place, we were 
to hear it asserted, that it was a monstrous and unheard-of 
proposition, that a sovereign state should arrogate to itself 
the power of determining what foreigners should be admitted 
into its territories, and on what conditions they should 
reside there, the assertion would appear so monstrous and 
so extravagant, that no one would venture seriously to 
repeat it. And yet all the strength with which it had been 
clothed by the opponents of the bill, had been by dressing 
up a proposition so simple and so absurd, with facts with 
which it had no connection, and with suppositions which 
had no foundation. He must forfeit, he feared, some of 
the good opinion of the honourable member, when he said, 
that in discriminating, in the arguments on this bill, be- 
tween those which maintained its principle and those which 
were conversant in its details, he was inclined to give most 
consideration to those which confirmed the principle ; and, 
the principle once established, though it might afterwards 
be shown that errors accompanied the exercise of it on par- 
ticular occasions, it was still good for all times and circum- 
stances. Being a principle of that force and generality, it 
could not be done away, and the details must consequently 
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form but a secondary consideration. He Said, that the 
right must have existed, and must continue to exist, at all 
^mes and under all circumstances. He did not therefore 
say, that at all times and under all circumstances the power 
was equally applicable. But he would say, not meaning to 
take the power of the Crown apart from the authority of 
Parliament, that if it were found that no such power as 
that of constraining aliens more than natural-born subjects 
existed, and upon any new and unexpected emergency the 
want of that power should be felt, that would be such a 
state of things as ought not to be allowed to exist, even if 
this temporary bill should expire; and be trusted that 
expire it would, without another renewal. He repeated his 
earnest hope and expectation, that it would expire without 
another renewal. But, even in that case, with respect to 
the principle of power, Government, of whomsoever it 
might be composed at the time, would not do its duty, if it 
suffered the principle to lapse into annihilation, or if by 
neglect they should afterwards allow the power itself alto- 
gether to escape from their hands. He hoped he should 
not be taunted by the honourable gentleman with throwing 
any thing out as a lure for popularity, when he thus can- 
didly avowed, that his only consideration was, how to pre- 
serve the principle of the measure ; and, that being once 
effected, that be was little anxious about the details, and 
was not at all disposed to undertake to show how, by whom, 
and on what particular occasions, that power should be 
now exercised. When he said “ now,” he wished not to 
be misunderstood. Much argument had been wasted on 
the question of situation. Honourable gentlemen had gone 
back to former times to show that the power was or was 
not in the Crown, without the Parliament ; and, in his opi- 
nion, the precedents produced were equally strong in proof 
for either side of that argument. The power had undoubt- 
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cdly been exercised by the Crown, sometimes with, some- 
times without, the consent of Parliament; but it was 
absurd to be drawing comparisons between the exercises of 
power, with regard to the different parts of the Constitution 
now, and in former times. Suppose a precedent Avere 
shown of Henry the Eighth having exercised this power 
without the consent of Parliament, would that imply the 
least resemblance between the constitutional functions of 
Parliament then, and at the present day ? The consent of 
that Parliament of Henry the Eighth, which voted the 
proclamation of the King to have the force of law, was surely 
something different from the concurrence of a Parliament of 
the present day ; and if to add any sanction to a strong 
measure against aliens, the monarch clothed it in the name 
of such a Parliament, it was no proof that it was subject to 
any real control. The monarch, in feet, discussed his 
measures in Parliament as in a large council, where his 
influence was as complete as in his own privy council. 
But he did not want to prove that the power was originally 
with the Crown ; that it was inherent in the prerogative. 
It was matter of perfect indifference to him, whether it was 
innate in the Crown to be exercised by the Crown, or in 
the Crown to be exercised with the consent of the Parlia- 
ment ; or ijf it were lodged first with the Parliament to be 
shaped by the Parliament in its exercise, with the assent of 
the Crown as a branch of the Parliament ; there must be a 
power lodged somewhere in the Constitution to deal with 
aliens, if it should be found necessary, more summarily 
than with their own subjects. 

The question had been argued as if this bill would form 
an exception to the practice of all other countries. It had 
been repeatedly urged how odious it would be in them to 
retain a power which, from its objectionable nature, was 
not claimed by the government of other states. But the 
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argument was quite the other way. England was the ex- 
ception. This country alone stood without the continual 
existence and frequent exercise of that power. He defied 
those who objected to produce facts. Let them show him 
any state in Europe, from the most arbitrary to those sup- 
posed to be the most free — from the highest degree of 
despotism, through all the range of political inventions by 
which states were governed, down to the most widely- 
spread democracy — which had ever consented to be with- 
out the power of controlling the abode of aliens more ri- 
gidly than that of native subjects. Why, then, was this 
country to be deprived of a defence which no other state, 
of any kind — or at any period — would be without ? Why 
was this country to divest itself of a power essential to its 
own security, when occasions might arise for bringing it 
into action ? 

Another argument used by honourable gentlemen op- 
posed to the measure was, that the acquisition of power 
over aliens resulting from it, would be inconsistent with 
freedom. Why, the experience of all history went the 
other way. lie had before said, that all governments 
had had this power; but more particularly was it exer- 
cised by those governments which were considered the 
best of ancient times. Look at the ancient republics of 
Rome. Were gentlemen altogether to forget 
their classics on the present occasion, and overlook the 
instances which they afforded bearing on the present case ? 
Let them look at Sparta, where the condition of the 
stranger was little bettlr than that of the unfortunate 
Helot. Let them look at the polished rival of Sparta — 
Athens : and what was the condition of the alien who went 
to reside there for a time? He was, in the first place, 
obliged to put himself, during his stay, under the pro- 
tection of some patron ; or ill default thereof, he was sub- 
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ject to every kinct^of inconvenience. But even under the 
patron, he was liable to have his goods sold* and his per- 
son sent to prison, for non-payment of the alien tax. — 
Let them look at Rome — at ancient Rome — in the days 
of her greatest freedom. Was the alien the object of 
any peculiar care ? On the contrary, he was rather the 
object of peculiar jealousy. It was necessary that there, 
too, he should place himself under the protection of some 
patron ; but that did not exempt him from the liability 
to be sent from the city without notice. Aliens were 
sometimes sent out, not by one or two at a time, but fre- 
quently in whole droves together, at the caprice of the tri- 
bunes, or consuls. Why did he mention these facts ? Not 
for the purpose of urging them as reasons why we should 
now act in a similar manner, but to show that, at all times, 
such a power was exercised by those states most jealous 
of their freedom, and that the power was never held to be 
at all inconsistent with that freedom. Look at the prac- 
tice of this country in ancient times. It was true, that 
aliens were invited, and that peculiar protection was given 
to alien merchants. Why ? Why, because the only men 
who travelled in those days were merchants. Did it follow 
because encouragement was given then, that the same should 
be held out at the present day ? And this brought him 
to notice what was the radical error of the arguments of 
gentlemen on this question ; namely, that they made no 
distinction between the policy of an ancient state and that 
of a modern one. At that period of the Roman state, when 
the fight between the Horatii and* Curiatii was to decide 
whether Alba was to be Rome, or Rome Alba— at that 
time the description of a set of aliens among the numbers 
of Roman citizens might be a matter of deep expediency, 
which could not afterwards exist. The jealousy of such 
an adscription in a future period of the Roman history 
VOL. V. s 
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was not inconsistent with the former measure. In the one 
case a new state approved of what was then expedient ; 
in the other, an old state was jealous of what it looked upon 
as encroachment. Why, the rape of the Sabine women 
was considered a measure of expediency to supply the 
wants of the young state ; but no man would go so far as 
to assert, that because such a measure had once been ex- 
pedient, it would be equally expedient that it should be 
resorted to at the end of every lustrum. Yet, it was by 
confounding two very dissimilar epochs in the history of 
states, and arguing the necessity or policy of certain mea- 
sures in one, because they had been found to exist in the 
other, that gentlemen who opposed this bill had so egre- 
giously deceived themselves. It might be rational, when 
it was an object for England to collect capital and industry, 
to open her ports indiscriminately to those strangers who 
alone would resort to them, the merchants ; but when the 
paths of industry were fully occupied, when the people 
were fully employed, and the country overflowing with 
capital, it might be natural to look to the introduction of 
strangers with other eyes, and to see less of the advantages 
than of the perils of the influx. 

Let the House look at the two kindred British states, 
happily joined in amity, though divided by institutions, 
which now occupy, perhaps, a greater space than any 
others in the eyes of the world. And here let him observe, 
that when he spoke of, and admitted, the freedom of Ame- 
rica, he must add, that we in this country enjoyed as much 
freedom as was enjoyed there, or in any other part of the 
world, and that our freedom was watched over and pro- 
tected by a monarchy, which so far from being a check, was 
in reality its best and safest guardian. But, let the House 
look at the policy of the two Governments. The policy 
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of America was facility of admission; the policy with us 
was jealousy of admission. They wished to increase their 
subjects — we, to secure those we already possessed — to 
prevent them from going off, and others from coming to us. 
The difference of this policy was not the difference between 
despotism and freedom — No : one was the policy of a new, 
the other that of an old state. He would ask, in what part 
of Europe could Englishmen travel with such complete 
freedom as foreigners could in this ? On the continent, a 
man could not move beyond a certain limit without his 
passport, as had been truly observed by the honourable 
and learned serjeant (Onslow) : beyond that limit he felt 
the chain round his leg, which he possessed no means of 
lengthening. This fact at once put an end to the argu- 
ment of invidiousness, and that we were committing an outrage 
on foreigners, to which we ourselves were not abroad ex- 
posed; that this was the only despotic country of the 
world — that f l urkey was not despotic — liussia not despo- 
tic — Austria not despotic — France not despotic, in compa- 
rison with the despotism of Great Britain. Let him ask, 
in addition, whether the police was not a source of incon- 
venience to Englishmen abroad ? Whv, a young Eng- 
lishman had been kept in custody, some time back, for a 
whole night, for galloping at night over the bridge of 
Geneva. What consolation would it be to this young 
Englishman who rode over the bridge of Geneva, and 
thereby almost shook the little republic to its foundation, 
that the despotism to which he was there exposed was not 
inflicted by “ a malignant and a turban’d Turk/’ but by 
the honourable and learned gentleman's (Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh) literary friend, M. Sismondi, or by his own arith- 
metical friend, Sir Francis dTvernois? And yet, after 
experiencing all the inconvenience of travelling in foreign 
countries, some young English travellers returned, and 

s 2 
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declared that an Alien Bill here would be a disgrace to the 
country! He had said thus much of the measure as a 
general principle recognized by the states most attached to 
freedom. He had considered a certain power over aliens, 
as a thing which ought to be possessed permanently. He 
would not go into the details of the present bill, or the al- 
terations which it might or might not be necessary to make, 
if it were to remain permanently on our statute-book. He 
would not say whether the measure which might be even- 
tually decided upon to supply the place of the bill should 
be a registry ; but, without entering into any details of 
that kind, he would repeat, that when this bill should 
expire, it would be necessary to introduce some measure 
with respect to the power which the executive ought to pos- 
sess over foreigners in this country. He was afraid, then, 
that he should not satisfy the honourable member for 
Aberdeen when he not only declared himself in favour of 
the measure before the House, but of the general principle 
out of which it arose. 

He now came to the measure before the House, as appli- 
cable to the present times ; for, having cleared the general 
principle, it remained for him to consider not whether this 
bill was good from beginning to end, but whether it was a 
modification of an admitted principle, suited to particular 
and existing dangers. Now what were the existing dan- 
gers? With regard to internal perils, he was perfectly 
ready to admit, that he saw none to the institutions of this 
country from the exertions of any foreigner, however dis- 
posed such foreigner might be to assail them: He firmly 
believed that in the very worst of times there was, inherent 
in the English Constitution, or he should rather say, in 
the constitution of the English mind, that which would 
repel the aid of foreign treason, and would not inoculate 
itself with any infection that was not at least of native 
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origin. And therefore was it that his right honourable 
friend had introduced into this bill a modification of the 
former law, striking out from its operation all those 
foreigners who had been, for a certain length of time, 
domiciled amongst us, and with whose characters and con- 
nections we had had the means of becoming acquainted. 
But the particular danger of the time was that which had 
been stated by an honourable gentleman (Mr. Hobhouse) who 
spoke in this debate, and which had been frequently referred 
to in the course of the present session : namely, that there 
was a struggle now pending in the world, between extreme 
principles, and that this country was naturally and neces- 
sarily (and long might she continue to be so) the asylum for 
the beaten in that warfare. As that asylum, we had a right 
to inscribe over our gate, not, indeed, with Dante — 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate,” — 

u All ye that enter must leave hope behind — but 
rather — “ All ye that enter must leave plots behind.” 
— “ You must leave behind your party feuds and your 
political squabbles, for you come here to seek an asylum 
for repose, not a workshop, where, without danger, 
you may forge new treasons.” Those who courted a 
shelter, had no right to question the terms on which it was 
granted. If then we did not make these terms, what must 
be the necessary consequence ? That which we called an 
asylum, would be felt and called by Europe and the world, 
a refuge, a hiding place, for all who retired but to meditate 
fresh disturbances. He was anxious that the nations of the 
continent should not be disturbed ; because, the contact of 
independent governments was often so close and nice, that 
the disturbance of a part might lead to the disturbance of 
the whole, and we ourselves might not be free from the 
contagion. He was anxious, therefore, for English pur- 
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poses and English principles, that this bill should pass, as 
■well as on account of the countries whose safety might be 
more immediately placed in hazard. 

His gallant friend (Sir R. Wilson), as well, indeed, as the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, had both spoken out plainly 
and fairly, and from both of them he certainly differed 
toto cceh : there was no point of resemblance or accordance 
upon this subject between them. They were of opinion, 
that in this struggle of extreme principles, England ought 
to side with those who espoused the extreme principles of 
liberty ; that she ought to unfurl her banners at the head 
of that discomfited party ; that she ought to array under 
her standard all those who were disposed to league together 
to overthrow the establishments of the world. The honour- 
able gentleman did not, perhaps, use those precise words; 
but in argument they went that length ; and the shades of 
distinction between them must be nice indeed. What they 
contended for was this — that while our unvarying principle 
was neutrality — neutrality recommended from the throne, 
advocated by the Government, supported by Parliament, 
and echoed throughout the country ; w hile we would adopt 
measures the best calculated to preserve that neutrality, 
they would at once overthrow it. No doubt their object 
w r as laudable — no doubt they wished to accomplish magnifi- 
cent purposes ; but it v 7 as in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the Sovereign, the Parliament, and the people. Put, 
it was somewhat unreasonable, somewhat too much to 
expect, that we should conform to their views, and at once 
abandon our settled and approved course, for their scheme 
of national exaltation. At least before they called upon 
us to do so, they ought to try Parliament upon the question 
— whether it was willing to adopt and pursue this new line 
of policy — a line of policy, the object of which was, not 
to keep down and soften animosities, not to reconcile diffe- 
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rences, and promote general harmony and good will, but 
to exasperate into action these modern principles of extra- 
vagant liberty ; to march at the head of the exiles of every 
country, against their legitimate governments, and ancient 
institutions. If Parliament could be brought to adopt this 
new and exploded course, then he freely admitted, not 
only that this paltry Alien Bill, but with the honourable 
member for Aberdeen, “ wise in his generation,” that the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill must be at once repealed, and we 
must begin a new era in legislation. But the House would 
give him leave to say, that when the honourable gentle- 
man and his friends had attained this most desirable object 
— when they had converted Parliament, convinced the 
Sovereign, and induced his Ministers to retrace their steps, 
they might still find themselves considerably disappointed. 
He should not be surprised if, after all their vehement de- 
nunciations, they were at last to conic to Parliament for 
something like the enactment of an Alien Bill; for they 
assumed, that this country, unarmed with power to prevent 
the levying of war against a foreign state — the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill ; and unarmed with power to controul the 
residence of foreigners — the Alien Bill, the consequence 
would be, that nothing would be heard of in Great Britain 
but the fitting out of armaments against what were termed 
the despots of Europe. But let him call the attention of 
those honourable gentlemen to one circumstance. There 
were two parties engaged in this struggle of extrava- 
gant principles. The one party might, indeed, carry 
with it the sympathies of mankind. They had all the 
common places of liberty on their side ; but, unfortunately, 
their achievements had been few indeed. They had talked 
largely and done little ; and the strength, at present, at 
least, was all the other way. Let him, then, put a case. 
Ilis honourable and learned friend opposite (Sir J. Mack- 
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intosh) had given notice a short time since, of a motion for 
the recognition of the independence of South America ; 
but he had withdrawn it, because he understood that the 
King’s Ministers were prepared to consider any armament, 
fitting out in Spain, while the French retained a prepon- 
derating influence there, a French armament. 

Sut J. Mackintosh. — I said, if any “ considerable 
armament” were fitted out in Spain against South America, 
whilst that country was in the occupation of the French 
army, it ought to be considered as a French armament. 

Mit. Secretary Canning. — Well, any “ considerable 
armament;” and, let them see, if the honourable and 
learned gentleman tried other powers fairly, by this rule. 
What we had a right to say of France, France and other 
countries had a fair right to say of us. They might 
declare that they would consider any armament sailing 
from the ports of England for South America, as a British 
armament ; and his honourable and learned friend would 
admit, that this kingdom was at least as responsible for 
what was done upon her own soil, as France was responsible 
for what was done in Spain. Now, he said, that the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill alone prevented the fitting out of armaments 
in British ports, and that the Alien Bill alone kept foreigners 
under controul, and prevented their treasonable machina- 
tions. If you stripped the Crown of the powers thereby 
given, there was no physical impediment to any number of 
foreigners, whether beaten or triumphant, coming to Ply- 
mouth or Portsmouth, fitting out an armament there, and 
sailing with it for the conquest of South America, whether 
for Ferdinand or his enemies. If France were to place 
herself in such a situation, we should instantly assert that 
it afforded a ground for going to war. 

It was ridiculous, then, to deny that, if we pursued the 
same line of conduct, we might be justly called upon to 
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answer for it in the penalty of hostilities. Then he main- 
tained that it was for the interest of England, for the 
peace of England, and not merely for the interest and peace 
of foreign nations, that we should retain, and when needful, 
enforce these measures. God knew when we should see 
the end of the prevailing agitations — when the struggle of 
opinion and principle would terminate ! No' man could 
wish for it more than he did; but he claimed these bills in 
order that we might not be fooled, gulled, bullied, cheated, 
deceived into hostilities in which it was never our intention 
to engage. He claimed them for the preservation of peace 
— for the preservation of the character, reputation, and 
good sense of this country — to prevent it from being the 
laughing-stock and the dupe, instead of being the dread 
and the support, of Europe ; and that she might not be 
made by foreigners the starting-place of their animosities. 
So long as these extreme parties were in presence of 
each other, no measure but this Alien Bill could save us 
from danger ; and the moment we parted with it, we volun- 
tarily incurred the hazard. We should then justly subject 
ourselves to the suspicion, that we had thrown this security 
away with the express intent of affording the facilities of 
our shore, and the convenience of our harbours for the 
promotion and encouragement of warfare ; and he cared 
not whether that warfare was in favour of the one side or 
the other. Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing that 
the champions of freedom would make no use of our means 
and our ports. We well knew that, at this moment, there 
was scarcely a power in Europe that was not collecting from 
the capitalists of Great Britain the sinews of war — that 
there was scarcely a single power that did not look for 
resources to the exchequer of our exchange. He did not 
mean to justify the moral character of such loans; but we 
were all aware that our monied men lent indiscriminately to 
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all parties, without reference to any other consideration 
than the security which the borrower had to offer. In the 
best days of our Constitution, it was known that hostile 
armies were led by English captains, whose resources were 
the springs on which the power of each side rested. The 
money-lender lent to each, and would lend wherever he 
got a security. He should therefore be sorry to trust the 
neutrality of the country to the morality of money lenders ; 
for get rid of the Foreign Enlistment, and let Ferdinand 
once show a little strength, and we should soon see him 
aided by the capitalists of this country, and an expedition 
sent from our ports, making another effort to crush the 
rising liberties of South America. It was to prevent such 
a result that he was unwilling to part with the power which 
the Crown at present possessed by the acts now in force. 
He would maintain a strict neutrality, not only in act and 
deed, but he would reject any of those little flirtations that 
might tend to the violation of it. lie hoped never to see 
England leading those armies which contended for extreme 
freedom against those who were called the despots of the 
continent. And here he was aware that he must, as he had 
often done before, guard himself against the contrary sup- 
position. To those who thought, or said that they thought 
that the measure upon the table had been produced at the 
dictation of any foreign government, or any set of govern- 
ments, he replied that he denied it, and he claimed that his 
denial should be as good as their imputation. lie said it 
in the hearing of the Commons of England — he said it, 
thank God, in the hearing of the whole country ; and, 
what was more to his purpose, he said it in the hearing of 
all those against whom the imputation was made — he 
rejected it as unfounded — he denied it (not in any offensive 
sense), as utterly false. Dearly as he valued all the ties 
by which European nations were held together, there was 
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not a connection that he would not sever at once, rather 
than allow any measure brought forward in that House to 
originate in a foreign source. He denied that this bill pro- 
ceeded from foreign influence, or that it was at all founded 
upon considerations of the interests of other states. 

The question therefore was, whether for the purpose he 
had mentioned, the provisions of the bill were adequate or 
too powerful — whether they trenched more upon individual 
liberty than was necessary for our domestic policy ? He 
took the liberty of assuming, that the purpose of the bill 
was the purpose of the House ; because the measure was 
consonant with its recorded votes. What, then, did the 
bill do ? Did it enable Government to punish or imprison, 
to seize and to confiscate ? No, it only empowered them 
to remove from the kingdom the foreigner who, there was 
reason to suspect, was violating the asylum that had been 
afforded him. Lest, too, there should be any temptation 
to turn the power to any other account, there was an appeal 
to the Privy Council. He did not mention it as an effective 
process of law, but it ensured notoriety. And who did 
not know that, in this free country, where a Minister was 
compelled to act in the open face of day, nine times out of 
ten he dared not act otherwise than in the honest discharge 
of his duty ? This bill then enabled Government to remove 
the foreigner ; and a still more valuable and a more avail- 
able consequence of that power is, that it enabled them to 
permit him to remain. One example in point was as good, 
or better, than a thousand arguments, though thev might 
be in point also. It had been his fortune, a short time 
since, to receive intelligence, of the authenticity of which 
he could not doubt, of a plot being in agitation among 
certain emigrants against the peace of their native country. 
The plot was well got up, plausible in its object, and not 
deficient in means. This information, as it wa3 his duty, 
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he had communicated to his right honourable friend (Mr. 
Peel.) His inquiries had led precisely to the same con- 
clusion. What was done? Did they enforce the pro- 
visions of the Alien Act ? Did they send the parties 
accused, and to whom the plot was brought home with 
moral certainty, out of Great Britain, to be exposed to the 
vengeance of irritated royalty ? No ; they had desired to 
see the individual principally implicated. They told him 
they were aware of the design, and informed him of the 
names of his associates. He did not deny its existence, 
though, as might be expected, he did not confess his own 
participation. They bade him go and be cautious ; adding, 
that they should let his Government know of the discovery 
of the plot, but conceal the names of the parties. In his 
conscience, he believed that they had thus prevented the 
completion of the scheme. Was this, he asked, an instance 
of abuse of the powers of the Alien Bill ? The case to 
which he referred happened within the last fortnight ; and 
while his right honourable friend and himself were hesitat- 
ing about this measure, this incident occurred, and com- 
pletely satisfied them both that they would not do their 
duty if they did not propose it to Parliament. Now, then, 
the House had the history of the origin of this bill ; and 
it knew the intentions of Government in endeavouring to 
make it an enactment. He asked, then, honourable gentle- 
men on the other side, whether in the enactment or in the 
mode in which it had been applied, they saw any thing 
that roused their constitutional jealousy. But he mistook 
when he talked of their constitutional jealousy — he ought 
rather to say their continental jealousy. When this in- 
stance had been mentioned by his right honourable friend 
on a former night, a noble lord (Lord Althorp), who did not 
often deliver his opinions upon foreign policy, but when he 
did, what lie said always bore the stamp of good sense, 
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suggested that all the advantage to be derived from a tem- 
perate use of the powers of the Alien Bill, might be 
attained by an Act of Parliament brought in for each 
specific case. The noble lord had had some experience in 
Acts of Parliament — he had one new before the House for 
correcting the practice of certain small courts, and when 
he got rid of that, he would really beg of the noble lord 
to try his hand a little further at legislation, and bring in a 
bill to arraign a foreigner in this country of treason against 
his own. At least he would have to encounter the difficulty 
of being without a precedent, in the history of any state, 
ancient or modern. He only requested the noble lord when 
he went home that night, to try his hand at framing such 
a bill ; and, depend upon it, even the mighty undertaking 
of regulating the county courts would sink into insigni- 
ficance before it. He must not only try a new mode of 
legislation, but must erect new courts for his purpose, such 
as hitherto the imagination of man had never conceived. 

That some measure should be devised by which a certain 
power over aliens should be granted to the Crown at the 
expiration of the present Jaw, he would repeat ; but in the 
mean time, the present would act upon the principle that 
prevention was better than cure ; and lie thought it better 
to act in that way which would secure the intere&ts of this 
country without inculpating individuals. He would repeat 
then, that in the present state of the world, such a measure 
as that before the House was necessary. What satisfaction 
would it be to any foreign power, against whom secret 
combinations were plotting, and by whom we might be 
accused of suffering such practices to be carried on — what 
satisfaction, he would ask, would it be to say, that we had 
caught the party, and were about to try him by a law 
made for the purpose ? Such a proceeding would not be 
so much our proper policy as to take steps by which the 
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practice might be presented altogether. He admitted that, 
according tot the present law, the innocent was often sub- 
ject to inconvenience as well as the guilty. That must be. 
the effect of all general laws ; by the very nature of them, 
the innocent must be subjected to inconvenience. To 
detect the guilty, it would be necessary to cast the net very 
wide. 

He must, before he sat down, protest against another 
species of exaggeration, which lie found to exist on 
this question. He meant that disposition to take it for 
granted, that all foreigners who fled from their own country 
to seek an asylum in this, must be models of their kind — 
more angels than men, though somewhat fallen, and with 
at least 46 the excess of glory obscured,” heroes of the 
jncMest order, pud patriots of the purest water ; forgetting 
ancient jealousy which existed, with respect to the 
Coining of foreigners into this country. Did they forget the 
lines — 


London ! the needy villain’s general home, 

The common sink of Paris and of Rome.” 

lie did not say that the Alien Bill had completely effected 
a beneficial change ; but it was not to be taken for granted 
that because a foreigner came to this country, he was per- 
secuted and driven away from his own. Besides these 
illustrious heroes — these immortal patriots — these cham- 
pions of freedom, and martyrs — there were to be found 
pimps and quack doctors, c< et id genus omne” a striking 
instance of which was to be seen in a recent case at Man- 
chester. He by no means intended to convey an impression 
that all aliens w§re of this description ; but he thought 
when gentlemen on the other side assumed that none but 
heroes and patriots arrive here, he had at least as good a 
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right to assume, that persons of a very contrary description 
also found their way to our shores. All he contended for 
was, that there was a necessity for some such supervision — 
that the Alien Bill was addressed to the specific danger of 
the times, and that it had hitherto been found effectual in 
suppressing, or lie should rather say, in preventing it. He 
had not heard even an insinuation of an abuse of its powers. 
Me would conclude as he began, with expressing his hope 
that the measure might not outlive the term for which its 
renewal was now proposed. Whenever the danger was at 
an end, he would return, witlh all his fetrt, to some more 
mitigated and moderate system of legislation ; but for legis- 
lation upon this subject, he should still be an advocate, 
for the House would ill perform its duty to the public if it 
left the Government without the means of protecting thfe 
country from the dangers to which he had adverted. 

The House divided. — 


For the Second Reading 152 

For the Amendment, “ That this Bill be read > ^ 

a second time this day six months” 3 

Majority 80 


MISSIONARY SMITH, OF DEMERARA. 
JUNE 11th, 1824. 


The order of the day was read for resuming the adjourned 
debate on the motion made by Mr. Brougham on the 1st 
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imtaufjjfespecting the trial and condemnation of Missionary 
Smith, at Demerara. The following is the Address moved 
by the honourable and learned gentleman : — 

“ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, 
representing that this House, having taken into their most 
serious consideration the papers laid before them relating to 
thetrial and condemnation of the late Reverend John Smith, 
a missionary in the colony of Demerara, deem it tb|MP duty 
now to declare, that they contemplate with serious alarm 
and deep sorrow the violation of law and justice which is 
manifest in those unexampled proceedings ; and most ear- 
nestly praying, that His Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to adopt such measures as to his royal wisdom may seem 
meet, for securing such a just and humane administration 
of law in that colony as may protect the voluntary instruc- 
tors of the negroes, as well as the negroes themselves, and 
the rest of His Majesty’s subjects, from oppression.” 


Mr. Secretary Canning said: — 

Whatever difference of opinion may prevail 
with respect to the vote to which the House ought 
to come on this occasion, and whatever shades of 
difference there may be even among those y^ho 
may concur in the same vote, there is one $oint 
on which I think the opinion of all who hear me 
will agree, — and that is, that the question of this 
night is one of, the most painful that ever was dis- 
cussed within these walls. Indeed, Sir, I scarcely 
recollect any one question upon which I could 
say, what I feel that I must say upon this— '■that 
there is no part of it on which I can look with the 
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smallest satisfaction. To many of the principles' 
which have been enforced in this debate with so 
much eloquence, 1 am disposed to give my hearty 
assent. But 1 entirely differ^from my honourable 
friend who spoke last, as to one pajt of his speech, 
although I admit that, generally speaking, my 
honoji^ble friend has put the question on a fair 
issue. I allude to the assertion, that the House 
is placed in the dilemma of being obliged cither 
to contend, on the one hand, for the perfectness 
and propriety of every part of the proceedings of 
the court-martial, or, on the other hand, to be 
prepared to assign to the unfortunate gentleman 
who was the object of these proceedings the title 
or the honours of a martyr. I, Sir, am not pre- 
pared for either of these extravagant extremes, 
and l do hope to be able to satisfy the House, 
that they will best discharge their duty to all par- 
ties concerned in this transaction — to themselves 
and to the country— by abstaining from pronounc- 
ing any such exaggerated opinions. Sir, it may 
be a very skilful and masterly artifice of debate, 
to endeavour to throw upon those who do not 
agree to the Resolution proposed by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman the task of proceeding 
step by step through every stage of this protracted, 
anomalous, and difficult proceeding ; and of ex- 
plaining step by step as they go on, the grounds 
which justify them in dissenting from that Resolu- 
tion. For my own part, I do not hold myself 
VOL. v. T 
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bound to do any thing of the kind. In dissenting 
from the Resolution of the learned member for 
Winchdlsea, I shall be solicitous only to justify 
that dissent on grounds which appear to me to be 
perfectly sound and satisfactory, without neces- 
sarily identifying my opinions with those of the 
persons by whom Mr. Smith was tried, or m at- 
taining in all its parts the sentence by which Mr. 
Smith was condemned. 

Sir, the charges which are brought against the 
proceedings of the court-martial seem to resolve 
themselves into three principal heads — first, the 
impropriety of the tribunal; secondly, the incor- 
rectness of its mode of acting ; and, thirdly, the 
violence of the sentence all which charges are 
aggravated by the assumption throughout, that 
Mr. Smith was entirely innocent. Sir, it has 
been stated, that no man can dissent from the 
honourable and learned gentleman’s Resolution, 
who is not prepared to maintain the guilt of Mr. 
Smith to the utmost extent to which that guilt 
has been assigned. Here I am again compelled 
to declare myself of a different opinion ; and, 
without wearying the House by repeated refer- 
ence to the particulars of the evidence (which has 
already been discussed with so much ability, as 
to have impressed on every man, who has gone 
through the dpty of previously reading it, a com- 
plete analysis of all its parts and all its bearings), 
I have no difficulty in stating the honest persua- 
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sion of my own mind to be this, that of that crime, 
call it by what name you will, which consists in 
the silence of Mr. Smith upon the subjectnf those 
alarming movements which he knew to be in agi- 
tation, and a danger which he knew to be immi- 
nent, I cannot acquit Mr. Smith. I state this 
persuasion, however, with no circumstances of 
aggravation — with no imputation of design on the 
part of Mr. Smith — with no presumption that l 
can dive into the motives of that individual. But 
as to the fact, after the most painful examination, 
I feel individually, upon my honour and my con- 
science, a persuasion that Mr. Smith did know 
that, which, if he knew its character, he ought to 
have divulged, and of which, if he had had only 
common discretion, the character must have been 
apparent to him. 

Now, Sir, whether the law of Demerara, as 
derived from its Dutch constitution — whether the 
law of courts-martial, as sitting under the Mutiny 
Act — whether martial law, in its larger sense — 
assigned to that crime, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, that punishment which, 
by the sentence of the court-martial, was awarded 
to it, is a question on which, from my own sources 
of learning and information, I do not pretend to 
decide. But when the House are called upon to 
inculpate the court-martial of murder (for that is 
the effect of the proposition before us), the ques- 
tions that I am to ask myself are, “ Did the court- 

x 2 
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martial believe that they were acting legally in 
passing that sentence ? and were they borne out 
by authority in doing so ?” 

I will add, that I should have a very different 
task to undertake, and 1 should stand up in this 
House with a much heavier feeling of responsibi- 
lity, if I were defending, or called upon to defend, 
a confirmation of that sentence ; because I should 
then have to defend an act of the Executive Go- 
vernment, of which I form a part, adopting that 
sentence as their own ; in which case 1 should be 
bound to show, and to prove, that the sentence 
was' in every part legal. From the authorities 
that have been cited, I do believe the sentence to 
have been legal ; but, under all the circumstances 
under which it was passed, it was felt by llis 
Majesty’s Government, as is I believe already 
well known to the individual members of the 
House (but it is fit that it should be distinctly 
stated in this debate), that the sentence should not 
be carried into execution. Upon this point there 
was not a dissentient voice, nor a moment’s hesi- 
tation in His Majesty’s Government. I stand 
here, therefore, not to defend the moral propriety 
of passing and executing that sentence, but only 
to vindicate the vote, which, as a member of Parlia- 
ment, I shall give, for not condemning unheard the 
tribunal by whom that sentence was pronounced. 

Sir, another circumstance, which appears not 
to have been stated in this debate, but which 
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seems to be a very material one, is this : that, in 
pronouncing that sentence, the tribunal itself pro- 
nounced it in a way to afford the prisoner that 
only benefit, belonging to the law of Demerara, 
which my honourable friend has said that he 
would have enjoyed if tried by that law (but a 
benefit which would have been counterbalanced 
by many disadvantages of that mode of trial) — I 
mean, the advantage of appeal : for, with the sen- 
tence was coupled the recommendation to mercy ; 
a recommendation which in this case was not, as 
it often is, formal, and liable to be ineffectual, but 
which, as those who coupled the recommendation 
with the sentence must have known, carried with 
it its own execution. They knew it to be utterly 
impossible that a sentence of death, pronounced 
at Demerara under martial law, could be remitted 
to the King in council sitting here, not under mar- 
tial law, but in the free light and liberty of this 
country — they knew, I say, that it was impossible 
that a sentence of death so remitted home with a 
recommendation to mercy, should be otherwise 
than completely null. 

Now, Sir, it is no fault of mine, that at the 
period at which we are now called upon — not to 
institute inquiry, not to demand new lights, but 
to pronounce a sweeping condemnation under the 
circumstances as they appear before us — it is no 
fault of mine, that I am obliged to resort to 
conjecture, as to the considerations which may 
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have prompted the severer rather than a more 
mitigated sentence. It undoubtedly occurs to 
many n^en to ask, why, if the sentence of death 
was to be coupled with a recommendation to 
mercy, the court-martial did not rather, in the 
first instance, apply some lenient sentence, which 
might have been executed without shocking the 
feelings of any portion of mankind ? — why not 
transport from the colony? — why not inflict a 
lesser degree of punishment, by imprisonment? 
Why, Sir, the reason, I can conceive — I do not 
say it is so — but the reason may be this : because 
any minor sentence, be it what it might, trans- 
portation or imprisonment, must have been car- 
ried into immediate effect, without any pretence 
for appealing to the Government at home. The 
capital sentence, with the recommendation of 
mercy annexed to it, while it appeased (for I do 
not deny that a great deal of irritation did exist in 
the colony) — while it appeased, I say, the in- 
flamed passions of the colonists, in effect preserved 
the victim from the fate to which it appeared to 
consign him. 

But, was it only on the knowledge of the sen- 
tence itself that the feelings of His Majesty’s 
Government were awakened to the state of that 
colony, and as to the possible consequences of a 
judicial proceeding there ? No, Sir ! My honour- 
able frien&i.must, I think, have known, and I dare 
say remembers, that, at the period when the first 
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news arrived in this country of the arrest of Mr. 
Smith, and of his probable destination for trial, 
application was made to Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to rescue him from the tribunals of a country 
where the minds of the population were inflamed 
against him, and to bring him home for trial. I do 
not know whether my honourable friend is aware, 
that the immediate consequence of that applica- 
tion was, an order from the Secretary of State, to 
direct, that, if the proceedings were not already 
begun, Mr. Smith should be sent home, unless 
the attempt to do so were likely to endanger the 
peace of the colony. We were not then aware, 
Sir, what the circumstances of the case might be— 
the charges were not then before us. Unluckily, 
the order did not arrive in time — the proceedings 
had already been carried to a conclusion — but, 
still, the order itself showed the disposition of the 
Government here ; and it operated, when known 
there, as an additional inducement to the colonial 
government to take Mr. Smith, as far as possible, 
out of the reach of the local prejudices against 
him. 

But the character of the tribunal is not to be 
inferred from that of the colony. Their fault, if 
they be in fault, is the fault of a competent tri- 
bunal; with respect to whom there is- not the 
slightest ground for presuming partiality a priori. 
What reason is there, then, why the House of 
Commons should do that in this case, which, with 
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respect to the most ordinary magistrate, the high- 
est legal tribunal in this country would not do — 
namely* condemn as criminal an act of competent 
jurisdiction, where malice or corruption is not 
imputed ? Now, Sir, surely gentlemen must know, 
and especially the honourable and learned gentle- 
man who spoke last but one on that side of the 
House, that the more they press the fact, that the 
colony was inflamed against Mr. Smith, and that 
it was utterly impossible that by a colonial tribunal 
he should have been judged fairly — the more they 
press that argument, the more ought they to agree 
with me, that the Governor did his best to coun- 
teract the effect of that exasperation, and to en- 
sure to the prisoner a fair trial, when he withdrew 
him from that colonial jurisdiction which, by your 
own showing, must have been unfair as against 
him, and gave him over for judgment to a tribunal 
composed at least of unprejudiced men — of men 
untainted with colonial prejudice — and with re- 
spect to whom no man suggests that there was 
any personal disposition to do injustice. Taking 
this view of the case, how, let me ask, would the 
Resolution before the House operate ? Would it 
be calculated to restore that feeling which it is so 
desirable should exist in the colony ? I think not. 
What consequences can my honourable friend 
apprehe*^ from the forbearance of the House to 
pronoun|Mjie severe censure proposed by the 
fhonqt^^w and learned gentleman ? If 1 for one 
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moment conceived, that by passing by this sen- 
tence on the present occasion a feeling would be 
excited in the minds of the inhabitants of any of 
our West India colonies, that either Parliament or 
Government were desirous of going back from the 
promises they had made, that religious instruction 
should be the basis of all the future improvement of 
slaves — if it could be imagined that they could be 
likely to adopt some of the opinions expressed in 
resolutions passed in that colony — I do not say. 
Sir, that I should be contented to purchase the 
exemption from that danger by committing an 
act of injustice, such as in my conscience I think 
the condemnation of the court-martial would be ; 
but there is scarcely any resolution to which I 
would not give my assent, rather than submit to 
be so misconstrued. But I assure my honourable 
friend, that I believe it to be impossible that the 
opinion either of the Government or of Parlia- 
ment should be so misconstrued. The opinion of 
Parliament may be gathered, as well from what 
passes in this debate, as from any recorded re- 
solution. The colonists cannot be mistaken, they 
are not mistaken, with respect to the opinion of 
the Government. We know that by the surest 
of all tests ; we know it by the hostile animadver- 
sions which are heaped upon us by the resolutions 
of that colony, first, for having attempted to with- 
draw Mr. Smith (as they say) from justice; 
secondly, for not allowing the sentence to be 
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executed ; and, thirdly, for being disposed to 
press new instruments of instruction on their 
acceptance. They well know, that the not con- 
demning, that the passing by without any con- 
demnation, the proceedings of this court-martial, 
the coming to no resolution upon it, has nothing 
in common with any disposition to recede from 
the pledges which have been given, or to retract 
the opinions which have been declared. 

Sir, my honourable friend has stated another 
instance which he thinks might come in aid of 
the apprehension which he entertains — I mean, 
the destruction of the chapel and the expulsion 
of the missionary from Barbadoes. But my ho- 
nourable friend surely ought to have completed the 
picture ; it would have been more candid — and 1 
am sure it was only from forgetfulness, and not 
from want of candour, that he omitted — to add, 
that that missionary, so expelled by a tumult from 
Barbadoes, found shelter in a neighbouring island, 
in the island of St. Vincent, where he founded a 
new establishment. As to Demerara, my convic- 
tion is, that the notice which this case has at- 
tracted, and for which I think the honourable and 
learned gentleman is entitled to our thanks — I 
think the notice this case has attracted, and the 
mode in which it has been treated in this House, 
cannot fail to show the colony of Demerara, that, 
whatever may have been the guilt or imprudence 
of any one individual, and however desirous they 
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may be to put down religious instruction (and if 
such was their design, they have been, to a certain 
degree, lucky in the selection of their first victim), 
that in the person of that individual, the spirit of 
religious instruction is not extinguished ; and that 
the colony would find enough to be convinced that 
theirs was not a triumph over this individual as a 
missionary ; and that many such triumphs (if 
triumphs they should be called) would only 
hasten the final triumph over all attempts to shut 
out instruction. 

I therefore think. Sir, that the House need not 
entertain any apprehension of any practical mis- 
chief from adopting the motion with which I shall 
take the liberty to conclude — a motion, the object 
of which is only to avoid a decision to which I 
think we cannot come without injustice. The 
motion which I shall propose to the House is the 
“ previous question — a proceeding which will 
not give to the colony of Demerara any ground 
for supposing that there is any disposition at home 
to approve in detail what has been done in the 
colony; but which shall, at the same time, rescue 
from injustice men who have acted as conscien- 
tiously, perhaps, as we could have done ourselves, 
in the discharge of a most painful duty — a duty 
not sought for by them for the purposes of ven- 
geance, or from a spirit of hostility, but cast Upon 
them for the express purpose of rescuing this man — 
(this innocent man, us is contended on one side ; 
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but this man whom I in my conscience believe to 
have been guilty, though 1 will not undertake to 
define his crime) — of rescuing him from a tribunal 
in which he would have been heard with prejudice, 
and judged with the extremest severity. 

Sir, I am unwilling to dwell on any other parts 
of the question besides those which I have touched 
upon ; but I must shortly say, that the points of 
charge against Mr. Smith, which I think it im- 
possible to get over, are these : his knowledge 
that something was in agitation — a something, 
the knowledge of which went back beyond the 
18th of August, though it was not till that day 
that he clearly comprehended the exact nature of 
it. He admits, that the receipt of the letter, on 
the 18th of August, withdrew the veil from his 
eyes. I feel as strongly as any man the sentiment 
of (what shall I call it ?) disgust, at the publica- 
tion of the details of Mr. Smith’s journal ; and, if 
I were trying Mr. Smith I hope I should dismiss 
them entirely from my mind ; but the question 
that I am now trying is, whether there was that 
degree of innocence in Mr. Smith which calls 
upon me to condemn his judges? and, in that 
view of the question, I cannot throw out of my 
mind the moral conviction which the knowledge 
of Mr. Smith’s feelings and opinions, however ob- 
tained, is calculated to produce. It is clear that 
he did generally apprehend some convulsion in 
the colony— an apprehension perhaps not distinct 
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either as to mode or as to time ; but he was of 
opinion, that there were not only the elements of 
convulsion, but strong probabilities of their ex- 
plosion. And why do I state this circumstance ? 
Why, Sir, because, to a mind so prepared, it was 
almost impossible that such information as Mr. 
Smith received could have appeared so undeserv- 
ing of attention as he represents himself tohave 
considered it. 

If 1 had known — if it had been apparent, from 
the disclosure of his journal, or from any other 
source— that Mr. Smith was a man living in per- 
fect unconsciousness of any danger; in a state of 
mind completely unapprehensive of any thing 
likely to lead to tumult or confusion ; and that, 
whilst in this unsuspecting temper, some facts of 
an equivocal nature had come to his knowledge ; 
I might, in that case, have believed it possible 
that a man so totally unprepared might disregard 
such circumstances altogether. But when, by 
his own confession, his mind was in habitual 
expectation of some such event as did actually 
occur, it appears to me, I own, that not only it 
is not in human nature that information such as 
he received should excite no suspicion; but that, 
on the contrary, in a mind so prepared, “ trifles 
light as air” would have excited suspicion, even 
without a cause. I find Mr. Smith’s mind previ- 
ously impressed with a general dread of some 
undefined danger: while he is under that impres- 
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sion, there comes to him a specific communication 
of at least an equivocal character ; and this com- 
munication, he avers, awakens in him no particular 
apprehension. Sir, I cannot believe it. Mr. Smith 
admits that the letter of the 18 th of August led 
back his awakened judgment upon the communi- 
cation previously made to him, and showed to him 
its twt nature. And what does he do with that 
letter? He tears it into pieces, and holds his 
tongue as to its contents ! Why, Sir, I cannot 
think that this is the act of an entirely innocent 
man. Is it not rather the act of a man conscious 
of guilt and apprehensive of personal danger? 
Here, Sir, I am aware of the technical objection 
that nothing ought to have been brought against 
him on the trial which had occurred before the 
proclamation of the Governor. I admit, that, if 
I were now trying Mr. Smith, I would try him by 
the strict rules of evidence, and give him the 
benefit of every technical objection; but the ques- 
tion before me now is, whether the conduct of the 
court-martial was such as could only have arisen 
from malicious motives? and if, in my own mind, 
I am conscientiously convinced that the corpus 
delicti was there, I cannot join in condemning the 
court-martial, even although in their place I might 
not have come to their conclusion. I would not 
have taken advantage of a knowledge of Mr. 
Smith’s secret thoughts to convict him; but, in 
reviewifig historically the question whether he 
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was wrongfully, as well as perhaps irregularly, 
found guilty, I cannot shut my eyes to that evi- 
dence. Why, good God ! that a man, habitually 
expecting some commotion, could receive without 
alarm the communication that a “ push” was to 
be made ! (such, I think, was the expression) : is 
that credible? Was it to be believed of Mr. 
Smith that, as Mirabeau said of the plaiiiite in 
St. Domingo, “ they sleep on the verge of a vol- 
cano, and the first sparks that burst from it give 
them no alarm?” Mr. Smith was well aware 
that he was sleeping on the verge of a volcano ; 
the first sparks could not be invisible to him ; and 
yet it was not till the explosion took place that 
he conceived the smallest apprehension ! Do 1 
therefore impute to Mr. Smith, either the wicked- 
ness or the folly of promoting or conniving at 
insurrection, with a view to any personal ambi- 
tion of his own? Oh, no, Sir; no! I will not 
impute to him any other motive for concealment, 
than that sentiment which is common to all men 
more or less, and which, perhaps, belongs to 
refined and sensitive natures more than to any 
others — an unwillingness to betray, a horror of 
the name of “ informer.” But, while I morally 
make this excuse for him, it was surely no excuse 
before a court-martial, or any legal tribunal - 
Military law, or any other law which takes the 
safety of communities under its protection, is not 
at liberty to indulge those finer feelings. Who is 
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there, who, itt reading the scene between Pierre - 
and Jaffier, after the council is over, in which they; 
had planned the shedding of so much of their„ 
fellow-citizens’ blood — who is there, who, after 
hearing the vows of fidelity interchanged, does 
not feel an involuntary contempt for Jaffier, when 
he gives information of their plot, even though so 
many lives were to be saved by that act of the 
informer? However one may rejoice at the con- 
sequence of the information, one will detest the 
informer. But although such may be the code of 
honour in poetry? and such the colouring of senti- 
mental enthusiasm, such is not the doctrine of 
morality, nor can such be the practice of ordinary 
life. We cannot, in administering justice, and in 
consulting the safety of the community, soften 
down the language of the law, and call misprision 
delicacy, and concealment an honourable fidelity ! 
If the state is to be saved, it must be rather by 
the practice of duties, harsh though those duties 
may be, than by the indulgence of romantic gene- 
rosity. To betray a friend in betraying the plot, 
may be a hard struggle; but if, by faithfulness to 
that friend, you ruin your country, your country 
will vindicate its right, and your life may be the 
forfeit of your friendship. Such, I say, is the 
language of law and justice, and such the duties 
of allegiance to a state. Mr. Smith must, in this 
whole question, be considered as a subject of the 
colony in which he lived. Giving him, therefore. 
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•every credit for unwillingness to brftig to punish- 
, latent those who had eaten his bread and crowded 
around his threshold, and perhaps for a little of 
human vanity, in not liking that examples of mis- 
conduct should be detected in his own particular 
congregation ; making every allowance for these 
feelings, laudable perhaps on one side, and natural 
on the other, I cannot forget that Mr. Smith»was 
a subject of that colony, and owed allegiance to 
its government ; and if he was conscious, as con- 
scious, in my opinion, he must have been, of a 
danger threatening its peace, it was his duty to 
give information, at whatever cost that informa- 
tioifmight be given. But, Sir, was it necessary, 
in giving that information, that he should bring 
down punishment on the slaves ? I say, no: he 
might have stated to the magistrates of the place 
that which he confided to his own journal, that he 
had a general apprehension of danger; and that 
circumstances had lately come to his knowledge 
which made him believe that danger to be at 
hand. Nay, might he not have stipulated for the 
safety of those whom his intelligence involved? 
Did that never occur to him ? Did it never occur 
to him, when he was called on under military law, 
and refused to serve, partly on the mistaken 
ground of his profession, and partly on the ground 
of his weakness ; did it never occur to him that 
there was another way in which he could have 
discharged his duty to the colony? Did it never 

VOL. V. U 
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occur to himrthat, having gained over his con- 
gregation a holy and just influence (to which be 
it admitted that his doctrines and his life might 
entitle him), he might have said, to those who 
called on him to “ arm,” “ No! it is not with arms 
like those that I can serve you; but I have 
spiritual arms, of brighter temper and greater 
forc6 ; send me into the field amidst this tumultu- 
ous congregation, and T answer for it, that they 
shall return, through a sense of religion, to their 
duty.” If Mr. Smith were the excellent person 
that he is represented, such is the influence that 
he might naturally have possessed, and such is the 
use which he would naturally have made of 
it. He did not do this: he withheld informa- 
tion ; he passed, on the day before the insurrec- 
tion, by the door of the Governor twice, in going 
from his own house and in returning to it ; he 
passed, and he paused not a moment to warn the 
Governor of the impending danger. 

Sir, I enter not into his motives. I lament 
many parts of his trial, and most deeply do I 
deplore his fate ; but I do not see, in the pro- 
ceedings that have been had against him, either, 
on the one hand, that entire exculpation which 
entitles Mr. Smith to the glory of martyrdom, or 
that proof of malus animus, on the part of his 
judges, which ought to subject them to such a‘ 
sentence as the Resolutions proposed to us imply. 
I think, Sir, that the House will best discharge 
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its duty by taking no further cognizance of the 
question, on which it is utl&erly impossible to come 
to a completely satisfactory judgment. And I pro- 
pose this mode of disposing of the question with 
the more confidence, as I am satisfied that the 
discussion itself will have answered every now 
attainable purpose of public justice ; and that we 
cannot be misinterpreted, as intending by our 
vote to show any lukewarmness in the cause of 
the improvement of our fellow creatures, or in our 
belief that religion is the instrument by which that 
improvement is to be effected. 

The previous question being put “ That the question be 
now put,” 

Ayes 146 

Noes 193 


Majority against Mr. Brougham’s Motion 47 


RECOGNITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

JUNE 15th, 1S24. 


Sie James Mackintosh this day presented the follow- 
ing Petition from the Merchants of the City of London, 
which he introduced by a speech full of eloquence, and 
abounding in the most liberal, enlightened, and statesmaa- 

u 2 
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like views, illustrative of the sound principles laid down in 
the following petition : — 

u To the Honourable the Commons of the United King- 
dom in Parliament assembled. The Petition of the 
undersigned Merchants of the City of London, 

“ Showeth — That your Petitioners are engaged in trade 
with the countries in America, formerly under the domi- 
nion of Spain. 

“ That the entire extinction of Spanish authority in the 
greater part of that continent, and the encouragement by 
the Government at home, induced your Petitioners to 
embark in that extensive commerce, with full confidence 
that it would receive the most complete protection, and 
ultimately prove most beneficial to themselves and the 
country at large. The measures adopted by Government 
most decisively demonstrated tfie anxiety to acquire and 
secure this intercourse. 

“ In the session of 1822, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, cap. 43, authorising the importation of goods, the 
growth, production, or manufacture, of ‘any country or 
place in America, being or having been a part of the domi- 
nions of the King of Spain,’ either in British ships, or in 
ships the build of those countries. In the following year, 
consuls were appointed to proceed to the ports thereof, and 
subsequently there has been made public the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government, that, in its opinion, 6 the 
recognition of such of the new states as have established, 
de facto , their separate political existence cannot be much 
longer delayed*’ 

€€ Your Petitioners further humbly represent, that many 
millions of capital have already been embarked in this 
trade; that large commercial establishments have been 
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formed both in South America and at home : and that past 
experience affords the strong^#! ground for believing that 
this commercial intercourse wfll toJmit of great extension, 
the reciprocal demand for the productions of the respective 
countries being constantly increasing. 

“ Your Petitioners consequently find themselves greatly 
embarrassed by those countries remaining c without any 
recognised political existence.’ Not a week passes but they 
are assailed with rumours of the most alarming kind, 
involving their proceedings in doubt, hesitation, and dis- 
traction, and grievously destructive of that confidence so 
essential to the success of all commercial undertakings. 
Your honourable House must be well aware that no com- 


mercial intercourse can be permanently carried oil with 
security and advantage to those concerned, if it is rendered 
liable to fluctuation by constant alarms of political changes, 
necessarily producing sudden and excessive alterations in 
the value of the property elnbarked. 

“ That your Petitioners are enabled to state, and to 
prove unequivocally to your honourable House, that, in 
the several states of Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili, 
there does not remain the smallest vestige of Spanish domi- 
nion in any shape : each state enjoying its own Government 
separate and independent from all interference of a hostile 
force. 


“ That the revolution which has produced this alteration 
in the political condition of these countries, has now been 
in progress fifteen years. In Buenos Ayres there has not 
been a Spanish soldier in hostility for eight years. In Chili 
there has been none for four years ; kSd in Colombia the 
third annual Constitutional Congress is now sitting. lit 
none of these states does there exist any pdfcty, or persons 
in possession of power or authority, excepting the consti- 
tuted Executive Government. 
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“ Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly submit that these 
states have establish ed^^!|fec/o, their separate political 
existence ; and are, acwSf^g to the practice of nations in 
former instances, entitled to be recognised as independent 
governments ; but they would not have presumed to have 
addressed your honourable House on a question of this 
nature, if the continued delay in recognising this political 
existence did not produce the most detrimental conse- 
quences to the commercial transactions in which they are 
concerned. 


“ Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray that 
your honourable House will take this question into its 
serious consideration, and adopt such measures as to its 
wisdom may seem fit, for promoting the immediate recog- 
nition of the independence of such of the states of South 
America as have, de facto , established the same. And 


your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray.” 
On the question that it do lie on the table. 


Mr. Secretary Canning said: — Unques- 
tionably, Sir, I am very far from having any thing 
to complain of, either with respect to the tone or 
topics with which my honourable and learned 
friend has introduced his speech ; and if the ob- 
servations which I shall feel it my duty to make 
upon that speech, or the petition upon which it 
is founded, shalj. bear but a small proportion to 
his address, I hope he will do me the justice to 
believe, t]j^ it is not in consequence of any 
offence at wnat he has said, or any disrespect for 
his opinions. But, my honourable and learned 
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friend must be fully aware, that though there are, 
in what he believed MMrfL be called the late 
Spanish colonies, great ^wlstions involved, any 
thing which may fall from me, on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government, would be likely to pro- 
duce effects, which neither he nor I could wish to 
witness. I, therefore, must rather restrain every 
disposition which I feel to follow my honourable 
and learned friend through the various topics 
upon which he has touched, and confine myself, 
as much as possible, to a simple statement of 
facts, with no other qualification than a full and 
clear understanding of them. 

My honourable and learned friend has gone 
over the papers, formerly laid on the table, and 
given a just analysis (If the course hitherto pur- 
sued by His Majesty’s Government, with respect 
to the South American colonies. He has justly 
stated, that the first question, in point of order, 
for their consideration, was the question between 
the parent state and her colonies ; and that the 
course laid down by Ministers, was one of strict 
neutrality. In doing this, it was also right to 
observe, that allowing the colonists to assume an 
equal belligerent rank with the parent country, 
we did, pro ta/ito, raise them k in the scale of 
nations. 

His honourable and learned friend had justly 
said, and it was also stated by thSlpetitioners, 
that, in the year 1822, the extent of the com- 
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merce then existing between this country and the 
colonies of Spain, led tq another de f ac t&, recog- 
nition of their separate political existence: we 
recognized their commercial flag, which was ad- 
mitted to the same advantages as the flags of 
independent states in amity with England. He 
has also most correctly remarked, that the next 
step was taken before the breaking out of the war 
between France and Spain : an intimation was 
at that period given to Spain, privately in the 
first instance, and afterwards publicly to the 
whole world, that to the British Government it 
appeared, that time and events had very substan- 
tially decided the question of separation; but 
that the fact of recognition must be determined 
by various circumstances, "and, among others, by 
the internal state of each of the colonies so claim- 
ing recognition. 

My honourable and learned friend further 
stated, with the same accuracy, that after that 
declaration made to Spain — after the publication 
of that declaration, which left neither to Spain, 
nor to any other power, cause of complaint — if 
Great Britain should think fit to act practically 
upon it, the circumstances of the last year induced 
this country to auspend even the consideration of 
that question— ro suspend the mission of com- 
mercial aggtjts to South America — and to remain 
inactive and undecided, until the decision of the 
contest in which France and Spain were engaged. 
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Immediately after the decision of that contest, 
or rathqp, I should say'jf*at the moment of its 
decision, and before any cdnsfequences could arise, 
and any step be taken by France, or by other 
powers of Europe, a warning was given by this 
country, in the clearest terms, as to the course 
she would pursue on any proposal for a joint 
conference or congress on the affairs of Spanish 
America. My honourable and learned friend 
has faithfully recalled to the recollection of the 
House, the particular expressions of that warning. 

The next stage in the course of these trans- 
actions, was the proposal, on the part of Spain, 
that this country should become a member of 
such a congress, and join in such a conference. 
That proposal was followed by our refusal. On 
the mode in which that refusal was made, first as 
it related to Spain, and next as it referred to the 
colonies, the House is already so perfectly ad- 
vised, that it is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon it. Since that period (and this forms the 
last stage of these transactions), a public discus- 
sion has taken place in this House. The state in 
which things remained the last time the question 
was agitated within these walls, was this. It 
was stated, that the King’s Graggrnment, though 
reserving to themselves the righWf acting as they 
should think fit, in reference to the interests of 
Great Britain involved in those colonies, yet 
thought it not merely politically expedient, but 
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just and generous, to afford Spain the opportunity 
of precedency, and absolutely to susp|pd any 
decision, until they knew in what way she would 
avail herself of that opportunity. 

What I have now to state is, that that con- 
dition is at an end, and that, with respect to any 
further steps to be taken by this country towards 
the Spanish American colonies, she must act for 
herself. What has passed upon this point be- 
tween the two cabinets, it is not necessary for me 
to particularize ; but the result is, that the Bri- 
tish Government is left to act upon its own de- 
cision, without further reference to Spain. Such 
is the result 1 have to state, and the only commu- 
nication I have to make to the House ends. I 
trust honourable gentlemen will see, that in stat- 
ing what is a fact, I avoid, rather than incur, the 
danger to which I referred, and which might arise 
from the agitation of this question. I apprehend 
that I should run the risk of that peril, if I were 
to state any ulterior, conjectural, or even hypo- 
thetical case ; I shall, therefore, carefully shun it. 
Here I should conclude what I have to address 
to the House, were I not glad of the opportunity 
afforded me by the speech of my honourable and 
learned friend, jamd which opportunity I undoubt- 
edly thanked mm for, of putting on its true 
ground, and in its just light, the expression of 
“ recognition” which has been so much mis- 
taken. 
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It is perfectly true, as has been mentioned, that 
the term. “ recognition” lias been much abused ; 
and, unfortunately, that abuse has perhaps been 
supported by some authority ; it has clearly two 
senses, in which it is to be differently understood. 
If the colonies s^y to the mother country, "We 
assert our independence,” and the mother country 
answers, " I admit it,” that is recognition in one 
sense. If the colonies say to another state, “ We 
are independent,” and that other state replies, 
" I allow that you are so,” that is recognition in 
another sense of the term. That other state sim- 
ply acknowledges the fact, or rather its opinion 
of the fact ; but she confers nothing, unless under 
particular circumstances, she may be considered 
as conferring a favour. Therefore, it is one ques- 
tion, whether the recognition of the independence 
of the colonies shall take place, Spain being a 
party to such recognition ; and another question, 
whether Spain, withholding what no power on 
earth can necessarily extort by fire, sword, or 
conquest, if she maintain silence without a posi- 
tive refusal, other countries should acknowledge 
that indepepdence. I am sure that my honour- 
able and learned friend will agree with me in 
thinking, that his exposition of t^aa. different senses 
of the word " recognition” is tire clearest argu- 
ment in favour of the course we originally took : 
namely, that of wishing that the recognition in 
the minor sense should carry with it recognition 
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by the mother country in the major sense. The 
recognition by a neutral power alone capnot, in 
the very nature of things, carry with it the same 
degree of authority, as if it were accompanied by 
the recognition by the mother country also. If, 
therefore, the Government of Great Britain had 
looked exclusively to the interests of the colonial 
states, she would reasonably pursue the course we 
have in fact taken ; it must have been an object of 
higher importance to those states, that the recog- 
nition by Great Britain should be delayed, in the 
hope of bringing with it a similar concession from 
Spain, rather than that the recognition by Great 
Britain should be so precipitate as to postpone, if 
not prevent, the recognition by the mother coun- 
try. Whether all hope is over of any such step, 
on the part of Spain, is another question. Our 
obligation, then, as a matter of fact, is at an end 
—I am enabled to state that positively. — The 
rest is matter of opinion, and must depend upon 
a balance of probabilities . B ut, as ihy honourable 
and learned friend has said, this simple sense of 
the term “ recognition” has been very much mis- 
understood, both here and in other places ; be- 
cause, though there is nothing more plain and 
easy than the ap$pf acknowledging a fact (if fact 
it be), that such a government is independent, yet 
I am quite certain he will agree with me, that it 
may make a difference, if that acknowledgment 
be asked, which implies an expectation of conse- 
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quences which do not necessarily belong to it. I 
am sure he will feel, that great as the boon of 
recognition, in its simplest sense, might be to any 
new government, it would be greater if, though 
given in one sense, it were accepted in another. 
It might be given as a mere acknowledgment of a 
fact, and accepted as a sort of treaty of alliance 
and co-operation. 

I am not ignorant of the many commercial 
interests that call for this proceeding ; but, if 
what is required were granted, some suppose 
that it would necessarily have the effect of tran- 
quillizing the state, establishing and confirming 
its independence. The simple recognition by 
any neutral power, if it were not misunderstood, 
could have no such effect. I am, therefore, 
anxious that exaggerated expectations should not 
be indulged, as to what might be the immediate 
consequences of recognition. My honourable 
and learned,' fiSend has put two cases, the possi- 
bility of the existence of one of which I certainly 
do not feel. He says, that South America must 
either be considered as one great mass, and then 
the contest in any part bears but a very small 
proportion to the tranquillity of the whole; or 
that each separate state must considered by 
itself, and then only the state in which the contest 
exists can fairly be excluded from recognition. I 
have no sort of difficulty in - saying, that to take 
South America as a mass, presents a physical 
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impossibility ; and my honourable ahd learned 
friend does hot pretend that there is any govem- 
ment established which had authority over the 
whole. That position will, therefore, certainly be 
of no assistance to his argument. 

The other point of view he has presented, de- 
serves more consideration ; namely, how far we 
are to consider each separate state entitled to 
recognition. Into this part of the argument I do 
not go at present : this is a horn of his dilemma, 
with which I am not, for various reasons, now 
prepared to contend, I will state only, that 
though I agree with him, that we have no pre- 
tence to be so difficult and scrupulous, as to insist 
that a new government shall have all the stability 
of an old one before we acknowledge its inde- 
pendence, yet we must act with some degree of 
caution before we can give our fiat, even if it be 
understood to amount to no more than a declara- 
tion of opinion. We are not bciggph' indeed, to 
be so sure of our ground, as to berllne to answer 
for it that our opinion shall turn out to be true ; 
but we are bound to take care to have the 
chances in its favour. The principle to guide us 
is this : — that as the whole of our conduct should 
be essentially peutral, we ought not to acknow- 
ledge the separate and independent existence of 
any government, which is so doubtfully establish- 
ed, that the mere effect of that acknowledgment 
shall be, to mix parties again in internal squab* 
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bles> if not in open hostilities. My honourable^ 
and learned friend is aware that, beford we can 
act, information as to matters of fact is necessary. 
We have taken the means to obtain that informa- 
tion ; but we are not yet in possession of that 
official intelligence, which will enable'' us to arrive 
at a decision. Even with regard to the particular 
state last alluded to, Columbia, I know what has 
passed there, only through the same channels of 
information my honourable and learned friend 
seems to have consulted — I mean the newspapers. 
1 have seen much that I .think must be rather 
exaggerated, but I have yet no authentic record 
by which I can correct the public statements. 

This is all that I think it consistent with my 
duty to state to my honourable and learned 
friend. To every principle laid down in the 
papers he has read, and on which he has bes- 
towed commendation, the King’s Government 
steadfastly ygKpres. The progress made since 
we last hadW^communication on the subject, is 
a proof that we have proceeded in the execution 
of those principles; and as my honourable and 
learned friend approves of all that is stated in 
those documents, he must, I apprehend, approve 
equally of what subsequently ocqjjjirred. 

The House will judge whether it is expedient, 
in the present state of affairs, necessarily par- 
taking of so much uncertainty, to press the dis- 
cussion beyond the information I have been able 
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to give ; or whether it would not complicate, and 
perhaps fetard, rather than accelerate, the object 
itt view. I have only to add, that the proposal 
originally made by Spain to this country, to 
become a party to a congress on the affairs of 
South America, had been repeated, and again 
refused by the Government of Great Britain. 

The Petition was then ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESS ON THE KING’S SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

FEBRUARY 15th, 1825. 


Lord F. Gower moved, and Mr. Alderman Thompson 
seconded an Address to the Throne. T ha ^Lddress. as is 
usual on similar occasions, was an ech^y^nb speech of 
His Majesty. 

Mr. Brougham said, there were some parts of the 
Address to which he gave his most cordial assent, and 
others from which he was equally anxious to express his 
dissent, and against which to enter his protest. He was 
rather withheld, as indeed were many.of the friends around 
him, by a feeling modesty, from giving their due meed 
of praise to some of the measures alluded to in the Address, 
since those measures which were now the theme of so much 
praise and so many congratulations, were measures which the 
gentlemen on his side of the House years ago had urged. 
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but in vain, jupon those who at that time were intrusted 
with the Acmiinistration of the country. He was rather 
restrained by this feeling of modesty from praising tj^ 
wisdom and vigour of the Legislature in making the great 
mercantile reforms which had been recently effected. He 
was afraid, lest in bestowing any commendations of his 
upon them, he should seem to be bestowing commendations 
upon himself. He was, however, encouraged to get rid of 
his modesty ; and to bestow upon them the honour that 
they merited, by the recollection that they were not so 
much his own propositions as the propositions of those 
friends with whom he had been in the habit of acting, 
both in Parliament, and out of Parliament, ever since he 
had had the honour of being returned to it. The principles, 
let it be said in Parliament, and be heard with rejoicing and 
edification throughout the country — the principles were at an 
end, which had so long hampered the industry and cramped 
the energies of the people of England. Those doctrine^ 
of narrow, shop-keeping, huxtering policy, which wise 
men had for many years treated with contempt, both at 
home and abroad, but which for ages had been reverenced 
by the ignor|OT^^^ku the only base upon which commercial 
property coul™gM*mly established — those doctrines which, 
for two generatuiiJ^back, had been the topic of unqualified 
scorn, and the theme of unmixed reprobation with all 
writers of enlightened understanding, but which had been 
regularly defended by each successive Minister, during that 
period, as the real foundation of national greatness — those 
doctrines, he was happy to say, were now exploded for 
ever, and could never more be advanced to obstruct the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

As to the mercantile reforms, he (Mr. B.), eight years 
ago, had himself expoundetf them. At the same time, he 
had also proposed the changes with regard to the silk 
VOL. V. x 
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trade. He approved of the recognition of tjfa great em- 
pires of South America. But all men knew and felt how 
ftMUch of that measure belonged to his honourable and 
learned friend (Sir J. Mackintosh), who had shown himself 
the uniform, powerful, learned, and consistent advocate of 
those early and liberal views of enlightened colonial policy, 
which now met at length the assent of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

After having expressed his approbation of the policy 
pursued towards our West India colonies, he would next 
ask if this display of liberal policy were to stop here? 
Was this to be the circumference of tlieir liberal sphere of 
action? Were they never to do justice nearer home? 
Were they never to listen to the voice of Ireland? He 
hoped that, upon the state of Ireland, they were not to 
he met by any crooked policy of expediency. He hoped 
the time was now past when they were to be told, <fc O touch 
not such a topic, it is too delicate, there arc too many, and 
too irreconeileahle, and too various opinions afloat upon it: 
we must leave that alone — it is too harassing and compli- 
cating to be mooted. All other difficulties you will find us 
ready to meet and overcome; but, by .dotfitaion consent, 
we have arranged to steer clear of tliis question. The fact 
is, what can wc do with it? — we have not two members 
who think alike upon this topic.” Was this the way, he 
would ask, in which the Government of this country ought 
to be conducted ? Could they tolerate this exception from 
the general policy, in the case of a country so inseparably 
identified with their internal interests, when they had an 
absolute right to have upon it the undivided opinion, clearly 
expressed, of an intelligible and distinct cabinet ? It was 
worse than idle to say that the condition of Ireland was 
the only question on which a cabinet might be divided. 
We had proof that there were too many opinions in which 
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they were fa^ from concurrence. It was no later than the 
last session, that the House witnessed — the country wit- 
nessed — one honourable colleague introducing in that 
House a change in the siJk laws; and witnessing also the 
same measure thrown out in the Upper House, by another 
noble colleague ; upheld also in that object by other mem- 
bers of the same Administration. We had seen also mea- 
sures since adopted by all the members of that cabinet 
which once were designated by some of its members as 
Jacobinical, when they were suggested by those who sur- 
rounded me, carried, I will say, by the wisdom of the 
right honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning) ; because backed as he is by public opinion on this 
question — backed by the honourable friends who fill the 
benches around me, and on which he would have triumphed 
even had he been obliged to have left office on such grounds. 
Is Ireland, I again ask — bound as we are to that near, that 
intimate connection, on whose peace and security such 
momentous interests hang, on which so much danger 
glares us in the front ; danger, I would say, growing out 
of our own neglect, and on which we are probably on the 
verge — never to be approached ? 

“ To returu,dhpwever, to the state of Ireland. Wearied 
by the disappointment of the expectations which they have, 
year after year, indulged — the country experiencing one 
crisis of distress after another — it is not surprising that the 
Catholics of Ireland have at length become impatient ; and 
that out of that impatience has arisen that association 
which we are called upon, in His Majesty’s speech, to put 
down by strong legislative measures. The speech talks of 
c associations,’ in the plural. That is not without an object. 
I warn the House, however, not to be taken in by the con- 
trivance ; that little letter * is one of the slyest introductions 
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that Belial ever resorted to, in any of those speeches which 
are calculated to 

4 Make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels : for his thoughts are low/ 

«« I am perfectly aware, Sir, by whom that s was added. 
I know the hand-writing.* I know the reflection which 
passed through the mind of the writer. ‘ I must put the 
word in the plural. It will then be considered as appli- 
cable to Orange as to Catholic Associations, and the 
adversaries of both will be conciliated.’ Let not that little 
letter however, deceive a single person. However it 
may be pretended to hold the balance even between the 
Catholic and the Orange Associations, depend upon it, it 
will be only a nominal equity. It will be like one of those 
6 subtile equities,’ so well known in the court over which 
the noble and learned lord to whom I have been alluding, 
presides. Let the proposed measures be carried, and the 
Catholic Association will be strongly put down with one 
hand, while the Orange Associations will receive only a 
gentle tap with the other. That will be the result, if we 
allow ourselves to be deceived by this apparent equity. I 
will, therefore, not assent to the proposition, come in what 
shape it may. Unquestionably, it is to be regretted, that 
the proceedings of any association in Ireland should be 
irreconcilable with the Constitution, or calculated to create 
alarm by exciting animosities. For my own part, I do not 
entirely approve the measures of any of the associations. 
I never, that I remember, approved of all the measures of 
any public body, especially where religious were mixed up 
with civil considerations. When the feelings of men are 
roused, it is not surprising that they should go a step 

* This allusion was understood to refer to the Lord Chancellor 
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beyond strict propriety. But, making the allowance which 
it is but just to make under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, I take upon myself conscientiously to say, after the 
most attentive observation, and vigilant inspection of all 
which the Catholic Association have done and said, that I 
cannot discover a single word or act which justifies the 
charge conveyed in His Majesty’s speech. To Attack, by 
Act of Parliament, an association thus representing the sen- 
timents, wishes, and feelings of the people of Ireland, 
would be to attack the people of Ireland themselves. 

“ And how are you to draw the line? how can you put 
down that body, and not put down, at the same time, hun- 
dreds of bodies of similar constructions? Subscriptions arc 
raised by other bodies; they are raised by other than 
Catholics, and for other purposes than to prevent the cir- 
culation of the Bible. What is to become of the Bible 
Societies, the annual contribution of which is, I understand, 
ninety or a hundred thousand pounds ; and which spread their 
branches all over the realm ? These societies have enlisted 
under their banners many of the leaders of the great sects. 
They include many dignitaries of the church. At their 
head is a peer of ,|the realm. One of the most active mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Bible Societies is a noble lord, with 
whom, in his commercial policy, I have now so often the 
honour to act — I mean the Earl of Liverpool ; not to men- 
tion another noble lord (Lord Bexley), who, however we for- 
merly differed on questions of trade, would now, I suppose, 
be ready to meet me at least half way upon such questions. 
There are other associations, which ought to be put down on 
the principle on which it is sought to put down the Catholic 
Association.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning then rose, and ad- 
dressed the House to the following effect Sir, 
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the speech of the honourable and learned gentle- 
man opposite, not being of a nature to require 
that I should engross much of your time, I shall 
not trespass at great length on the attention of 
the House, with respect to either of the topics to 
which he hajs particularly adverted. The honour- 
able and lehrned gentleman has thought fit to 
pass over a considerable portion of the speech, 
and has confined himself chiefly to the parts re- 
lating to the recognition of the new States of 
America, and the Catholic Association. The 
approbation he has bestowed on the former, is no 
very gracious approbation, while, on the latter, 
the condemnation he has pronounced, is no very 
sparing condemnation. With respect, however, 
to the Catholic Association, I will say, that re- 
taining the opinions I have always held on the 
subject of the Catholic claims, which 1 shall be 
prepared at all times to support, reserving to 
myself only the right of bringing the question 
forward when I think proper, judging for myself, 
and not allowing the honourable and learned 
gentleman to judge for me, I do not hesitate to 
express my agreement with my honourable friend 
(Mr. W. Lamb), that so far from considering the 
proceedings of the Catholic Association to be 
identified with the cause of the Catholics of Ire- 
land— if ever there was a scheme, a device, an 
invention, for throwing back that question in 
the nynd of the people of this country — if the 
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bitterest enemy of the Catholics had set down to 
devise the means to raise a spirit of hostility to 
their claims, and exasperate the opposition against 
them, lie could not have hit upon any mode of 
accomplishing his purpose more certain than the 
establishment and conduct of the £%£$0^c Asso- 
ciation. 

There was one argument mentioned by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, which I 
thought he would have pursued to greater length, 
and to which I have myself given the most 
serious consideration. It is this : whether, if no 
steps were taken with respect to the Catholic 
Association, the mischief might not die away of 
itself? To prove the sincerity of this declaration, 
I can appeal to our conduct last session. The 
honourable and learned gentleman knows that 
we were goaded to bring forward some mea- 
sures to stifle the association in its infancy, nor 
can he have forgotten that l then pronounced 
my opinion against any legislative interference 
with it, being rather of opinion that if let alone 
it would die away, and that at all events we 
could not call for any measure of interference till 
that experiment had been fairly tried. If the 
honourable and learned gentleman wished us to 
resume that mode of considering the subject, he 
has handled his arguments singularly. It was in 
that case his business to have diminished the au- 
thority and importance of the assembly, and to 
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have shown that it was but a harmless meeting of 
simple individuals, not representing, or pretend- 
ing to represent, the kingdom of Ireland ; but, 
on the c^itrary, to induce the House to take no 
notice olne evil, he has exaggerated it even 
beyond )^^^ip|iBerations of its own self-impor- 
tance. it is, in fact, the Govern- 

ment orlfe 'chantry. He says, that to the 
Catholic Association alone, we should attribute 
the peace and tranquillity that country has for the 
first time enjoyed. In the profuseness of his 
panegyric on the Association, he forgets the exis- 
tence of Lord Wellesley’s Administration. He 
forgets the virtues and talents ascribed, and justly 
ascribed, to that eminent man ; but it is not to 
his impartial Administration ; it is not to his 
efforts to compel respect to the laws ; it is not to 
the even hand with which he lias distributed 
between Catholic and Protestant, the favour of 
the Government, and the sunshine of the favour 
of the Crown, that these happy results are to be 
attributed. No, it is not to Lord Wellesley, but 
to the Catholic Association that all honour is now 
to be rendered, and all benefit derived. 1 own 
this comes upon me with some kind of surprise. 
I wish the wise and benevolent Administration of 
the noble lord had been allowed to proceed un- 
tainted by the waters of bitterness mingled with 
it by the Catholic Association — 

“ Doris amara saam non intermisceat undam.” 
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If it had gone on alone, I believe it would have 
ended in conferring on Ireland inestimable bless- 
ings, even though it had fallen short of obtaining 
the grant of that question, which must ulti- 
mately crown and cement the whole ; which, 
some time or other, will be the 

general concurrence of this co^|&^;lfifi^%h now, 
perhaps, it would be opposed bypRie whole people 
as one mass. 

I 'km firmly persuaded that the administration 
of Lord Wellesley would, if suffered to proceed 
without the mischievous interference of faction, 
have produced a state of things which, compared 
with any thing in our memory, would have been 
peace, happiness, and concord. But the honour- 
able and learned gentleman says, whatever ad- 
vances may have been made towards this state, 
the Catholic Association is the parent of peace, 
and the author of the general tranquillity. What 
is the potent charm with which it has wrought 
this change ? Its place is from the pit of Acheron 
— its conciliation is cemented by this abjuration 
— “ Be peaceful by the hate you bear to the 
Orangemen.” This is the foundation of the peace 
of the Catholic Association. This is the charm 
by which they produce friendship out of hatred. 
It was enough to stamp the character of the 
Association, that its members should deliberately 
have written such a passage, and when called on 
to reconsider it, should deliberately have con- 
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firmed it. What was the injunction ? Be peaceful 
by the hatred you bear to a great part of your 
countrymen. Is this the spirit of Catholicism ? 
I hope not. I am sure it is not that of Chris- 
tianity. I , trust that it forms no part of the 
peculiar creed of that peculiar class of the Chris- 
tian world. .If fit does, I know that I have been 
in a fatal error when 1 advocated the cause of the 
Catholics. In the name of the Catholic population, 
I protest against identifying them with the Asso- 
ciation. In answer to the protest of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, I protest against con- 
founding them together ; and should any measure 
be deemed necessary to restrain the Association 
within the limits of the law and constitution, 1 
protest against its being considered as directed 
against the Catholic population, or as intended to 
throw impediments in the way of the discussion 
of the Catholic Question. Does the Catholic 
Association know so little of the people of Eng- 
land as to suppose that menace and intimidation 
are measures calculated to lead to success ? Do 
not its members feel that every sentence they 
have uttered, and every threat they have ventured 
to send forth, have tended directly to injure the 
cause they profess to advocate ? Are they not 
aware that if they would promote it, they should 
hold their peace till all they have said is for- 
gotten, and, if possible, effaced from the mind of 
the English public ? So far from doing mischief 
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to the Catholic cause by suppressing the Asso- 
ciation, we should do it good by ridding it of an 
incumbrance which renders it unsightly to every 
impartial man, and obnoxious to every man who 
hates to be bullied. The Catholic Association 
sets in array against the Catholic cause, the feel- 
ings of all mankind. The honourable and learned 
gentleman has used harsher words than I think 
he would have applied to the measures in con- 
templation, if lie had known how it is intended to 
frame them. The disease of Ireland is faction, 
and under whatever banners it may display itself, 
it should be crushed. The letter ,v was not added 
to deceive. No ; the measures intended to be 
introduced will be impartial, and, I trust, com- 
plete in their operation against all parties. I 
revert again to the separation 1 wish to establish, 
but which the honourable and' learned gentleman 
wishes to confound, between the Catholic Asso- 
ciation and the Catholic Question. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman took occasion to 
address me personally, in a way not to be misun- 
derstood, a great part of his speech ; and lest it 
should appear that I wish to pass it by without 
notice, I am compelled to resort to that ungracious 
and disagreeable task of occupying the House 
with matters of a personal nature. He asks me, 
then, in so many words, with respect to the 
Catholic Question, why, being able to carry cer- 
tain measures in the Cabinet, I have not recourse 
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to the same influence — the proffered resignation 
of office, to carry this also ? In re-stating his 
proposition, I do not admit his premises to be 
true ; but I cannot get at his argument without 
re-stating his premises. Does he then, I will 
ask him again, see no difference between the 
question of the recognition of South America and 
the question respecting the Catholics ? He asks, 
what has a Minister to fear, with those benches 
and England at his back ? I answer, by asking, 
what could a Minister do with only those benches, 
and not England at his back ? 

Then, Sir, supposing his data all true, I claim 
to reserve to myself the determination as to how 
and when ; at what period, and by what means, 
I should endeavour to carry those measures, on 
which, if necessary, I would put my office and 
life at stake. I claim not to have the opportunity 
selected for me; and by those especially who 
may, perhaps, have some collateral interest in the 
result. I have not thought it necessary to dispute 
the assumptions of the honourable and learned 
gentleman with respect to the state of the Cabi- 
net ; but one of his assertions I must deny. He 
has taken it for granted, that because, on one 
interest the Cabinet, like the nation, is divided 
into two parts, whoever is against me as to the 
Catholic Question, was equally against me as to 
the recognition of South America. He is com- 
pletely mistaken. I beg to assure him, that the 
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line that is fancifully drawn between the liberals 
and illiberals in the Cabinet, is not straight but 
serpentine ; and that however easily that division 
as to the Catholic Question may be traced, on 
others, to which the members are not pledged by 
habit, connection, or personal honour, I hope they 
bring minds fairly open to the arguments of their 
colleagues. 

But by no fault of ours, nor indeed of the pre- 
sent parliamentary generation, the Ministry is 
necessarily exposed to a difficulty from which 
it can only be rescued by a remedy not very 
likely to be adopted — I mean the total breaking 
up of party, and the formation of an Administra- 
tion out of the scattered elements. It is my 
opinion, that in that, case an Administration could 
not be formed on the side which the honourable 
and learned gentleman wishes to prevail. On the 
other it might. If, therefore, I was to follow his 
advice, and retire from office, he might have the 
satisfaction of ousting me, but he certainly would 
not of succeeding me. 

All I desire of the House is, to consider to what 
extent the sentence of the Address pledges them. 
The King states that the associations in Ireland 
have “ adopted proceedings irreconcileable with 
the spirit of the Constitution, and calculated, by 
exciting alarm, and by exasperating animosities, 
to endanger the peace of society, and retard the 
course of national improvement.” These are 
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matters of fact. His Majesty then recommends 
Parliament “ to consider without delay the means 
of applying a remedy to this evil.” The House 
of Commons, by this Address, answers, we will; 
and unless the House were prepared to say that 
the Catholic Association, according to the cha- 
racter given of it by the honourable and learned 
gentleman, possessing all authority, superseding 
all government, engrossing all allegiance, exer- 
cising all power, levying revenue, and having the 
population at its back — unless, I say, the House 
o f Commons will declare that this is a power 
which ought to exist, sitting beside the Govern- 
ment, or towering above it, they cannot refuse to 
say, but that they will adopt whatever means 
may be suggested to them by Government, but 
that they will themselves consider how to put an 
end to so enormous an evil. That is the extent 
of the Address, and less than that, would be to 
affirm that it was proper the Catholic Association 
should exist in its unrestrained authority, and the 
plenitude of its power. 

I now turn to that other part of the honourable 
and learned gentleman’s speech, in which he ac- 
knowledges his acquiescence in the passages of 
the Address echoing the satisfaction felt at the 
success of the liberal commercial principles 
adopted by this country, and at the steps taken 
for recognising the new states of America. It 
does happen, however, that the honourable and 
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learned gentleman being not unfrequently a 
speaker in this House, nor very concise in his 
speeches, and touching occasionally, as he pro- 
ceeds, on almost eyery subject within the range 
of his imagination, as well as making some obser- 
vations on the matter in hand — and having, at 
different periods, proposed and supported every 
innovation of which the law or constitution of the 
country is susceptible — it is impossible to innovate, 
without appearing to borrow from him. Either, 
therefore, we must remain for ever absolutely 
locked up as in a northern winter, or we must 
break our way out by some mode already sug- 
gested by the honourable and learned gentleman, 
and then he cries out, “ Ah, 1 was there before 
you ! That is what l told you to do ; but, as you 
would not do it then, you have no right to do it 
now.” In Queen Anne’s reign there lived a very 
sage and able critic, named Dennis, who, in his 
old age, was the prey of a strange fancy, that he 
had himself written all the good things in all the 
good plays that were acted. Every good passage 
he met with in any author, he insisted was his 
own. It’s none of his,” Dennis would always 
say ; “ no, it’s mine !” He went one day to sec a 
new tragedy. Nothing particularly good to his 
taste occurred, till a scene in which a great storm 
was represented. As soon as he heard the thunder 
rolling over head, he exclaimed, “ That’s my 
thunder!” So it is with the honourable and 
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learned gentleman ; it’s all his thunder. It will 
henceforth be impossible to confer any boon, or 
make any innovation, but he will claim it as his 
thunder. But it is due to hj|p to acknowledge, 
that he does not claim every thing ; he will be 
content with the exclusive merit of the liberal 
measures relating to trade and commerce. Not 
desirous of violating his own principles, by claim- 
ing a monopoly of foresight and wisdom, he 
kindly throws overboard to my honourable and 
learned friend (SirJ. Mackintosh) near him, the 
praise of South America. I should like to know 
whether, in some degree, this also is not his 
thunder. He thinks it right itself ; but lest we 
should be too proud, if he approved our conduct in 
toto, lxethinks it wrong in point of time. I differ 
from him essentially ; for if I pique myself on any 
thing in this affair, it is the time. That, at some 
time or other, states which had separated them- 
selves from the mother country, should or should 
notbe admitted to the rank of independent nations, 
is a proposition to which no possible dissent could 
be given. The whole question was one of time 
and mode. There were two modes : one a reck- 
less and headlong course, by which we might 
have reached our object at once, but at the ex- 
pense of drawing upon us consequences not 
highly to be estimated ; the other was more 
strictly guarded in, point of principle: so that, 
while we pursued our own interests, we took care 
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to give no just cause of offence to other powers. 
Three states have been alluded to, Buenos Ayres, 
Colombia, and Mexico ; and I flatter myself to 
satisfy the House, (tat at no earlier period could 
the measures now IS progress, with respect to 
them, have taken place. Any other period or 
mode than that chosen would have been liable 
to some objection. In the first place, as to time, 
referring to the internal condition of the states 
themselves, it is true, that for many years there 
has been no Spanish soldier in the territory of 
Buenos Ayres. That first necessary condition of 
recognition by a foreign power had long existed 
in that state. Its soil was free : but my honour- 
able and learned friend (Sir James Mackintosh) 
knows, that up a late period, the vast extent of 
territory, generally and in common parlance 
called Buenos Ayres, consisted of thirteen or four- 
teen states, not yet connected by any federal tie. 
What an absurdity would it have been for Eng- 
land to have entered into a treaty with a govern- 
ment which could not say what were its consti- 
tuent parts ! Before any treaty can be concluded, 
we must of necessity know that this consolidation 
has taken place. I have no doubt that it will be 
found to exist ; and if it does, the treaty will be 
signed. 

As to Colombia, it was only in 1822 that she 
sent the last Spanish force out -of her territory ; 
the garrison of Puerto Cabello, a place of the 

VOL. v. Y 
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greatest strength and importance, which was held 
for the King of Spain till within the last two 
years. But after the expulsion of the Spaniards, 
Colombia chose to risk her existence, by sending 
her whole armed force andfchief magistrate to 
carry on a distant war for the conquest of Peru. 
While a reasonable chance existed, that events 
might have brought back the war and the Spa- 
niards into the heart of Colombia, if we had 
acknowledged her complete independence, we 
should have acknowledged what was not the fact. 
But when it appeared that that danger was suffi- 
ciently removed, Colombia was ripe for recogni- 
tion, and Government have acted on that opinion. 

As to Mexico, not nine months since, an adven- 
turer, who had actually wielded*1he sceptre of 
that country, went from Europe to repossess 
himself of his abdicated throne. Was that a 
moment for this country to have decided by its 
interference, what should be the future govern- 
ment of Mexico ? The failure of that expedition 
gave the state an opportunity of organizing a 
government on a solid basis ; and then the deci- 
sion was made by this country as to recognizing 
its independence. So far from the time being 
injurious and the measure tardy, however ripe in 
itself, I will undertake to declare, that it was not 
possible to jifve anticipated the act of recognition 
before it wg^fesolved upon. But the honourable 
and learned gentleman objects not only to the 
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time, but the mode. My noble friend (Lord L. 
Gower), who manifested how able he was to do 
justice to any cause entrusted to him, and vindi- 
cate himself and hk opinions from misrepresen- 
tation, explained fiortly, but clearly, the course 
taken by this country. 

To those who say there is something mean and 
paltry in negociating a treaty as the mode of 
recognition, and who would, if they were Minis- 
ters, rather resign than so disgrace themselves, I 
will only observe, that this has been always the 
mode. The Minister of the United States was 
not admitted to the court of France, till after the 
signature of a treaty. That was the mode of 
recognition in that case, but there were other cir- 
cumstances attending the act, widely different 
from our recognition of the late Spanish colonies. 
France not only recognised the United States be- 
fore her territory was free, and without giving the 
mother country any offer of precedency, but, 
though in amity with us at the moment, mixed up 
with the act of recognition, a treaty of alliance 
with the United States to enable them to achieve 
their independence. France, for that purpose, 
made herself the enemy of England. But it really 
seems as if it were conceived that this act on our 
part is impeifect, because it is not accompanied 
by war. Now the task I thought set to me was, 
to arrive at my object not only without war, but 
without giving just cause of war to Spain, or any 

v 2 
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other power. The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman professes to consider my policy as huck- 
stering ; but if he thinks that war might not have 
been had by a little dexterity, he is much mis- 
taken. It lay on each side, tmt I have arrived at 
my object, without stirring the dangers that en- 
compassed me. Is the result then unsatisfactory, 
because, from beginning to end, we have taken 
no step that we have not previously announced to 
every party interested by immediate relations, by 
sympathy, or by honour ? There is not in the 
archives of my office, a document connected with 
this negociation, which Spain has not seen, or the 
allies had cognizance of. Spain was told for 
years, that if she would take the precedence, we 
would fall behind, and follow at a humble dis- 
tance. We offered to give her a superiority in 
the markets of her late colonies, but at last, be- 
cause we were forced to go alone, did we avail 
ourselves of our priority to secure peculiar advan- 
tages ? So far from selling our recognition, we 
demand only to be placed where any who choose 
to follow us may be placed on the same footing. 
The honourable and learned gentleman approves 
the measure, but he disapproves the mode and 
time. The measure, for aught I care, may be his 
or her friends, or the country’s. What I claim 
to myself of merit, if any merit there be, is pre- 
cisely what he fixes upon'to blame. 

I trust that by this temperate, and, if he will,. 
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tardy policy, I have avoided all the dangers that 
surrounded me. I will not pretend to conceal 
that I have hurt many feelings, ran against many 
interests, shocked many prejudices, and caused 
many regrets ; but it is my sanguine hope, that 
all will exhale in words, and that we shall remain 
with our object gained, and the peace of the 
world undisturbed. If that result should be 
gained, I lay claim to that part of the merit ; and 
notwithstanding the unsparing blame lavished by 
the honourable and learned gentleman on the 
workmanship, though he has, I admit, done jus- 
tice to the performance, I am ready to abide the 
judgment of the country. I do not recollect any 
other topic that calls for further observation from 
me. Whenever the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman may think fit to bring forward any of the* 
subjects to which he alluded in his speech, I shall 
be prepared to meet him upon them. 

I aril desirous of offering some explanation with 
regard to the treaty with the United States for 
the more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade. 
The House will recollect, that in the beginning of 
last session, a proposal was received from the 
United States, to carry into effect certain mea- 
sures, to put an end to the illicit traffic in slaves, 
by conceding a mutual and limited right of search. 
The treaty was drawn up by the Ministers of the 
United States. It received some alterations here, 
but none very material. By the constitution of 
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the United States, the confirmation of treaties is 
vested, not in the Executive only, but in the 
Senate and Executive jointly. This was an incon- 
venience of which we were certainly aware, and 
therefore we have no right to complain, when we 
found that the treaty, regularly negociated and 
ratified by Ilis Majesty, was refused to be ratified 
by the American Senate, unless on conditions to 
which we could not accede. But what was pecu- 
liarly singular was, that the most material altera- 
tion made by the Senate, was an alteration of the 
original draft of the treaty made by the American 
Government, and an alteration which withdrew 
all the reciprocity on which the treaty was found- 
ed. The right of search was, by the original 
treaty, conceded by us in the West Indies to the 
.Americans, and by them on their own coast to 
us : but the Senate struck out the part relating to 
their own coast. They wished us to concede the 
right to them in our West Indies, but they refused 
it to us on their own coast. It was impossible, as 
a matter of justice to the West Indian, to consent 
to this alteration. It would have been a tacit 
admission that our slave laws were evaded by 
our colonists. I will not affirm that the Ameri- 
cans evade their slave laws, but I deny, posi- 
tively, that ours are evaded by our colonists. We 
cannot agree to a treaty which seems to sanction 
the imputation^ that we admit on our part what 
they deny ^^plieir’s. It has been propQsed to 
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cancel the whole negociation, and begin anew; 
and we have offered to agree to a treaty, as 
amended by their Senate, with the single excep- 
tion of the omission of the word “ America.” I 
cannot suppose that their objections will stand the 
test of further discussion. At all events, our 
feelings have been made manifest. We raised 
the penalty of the trade to that of piracy, and we 
are willing by treaty to concede equal powers. 
It gives me great pleasure to add, that the whole 
course of the discussion was carried on in perfect 
friendship, and that I have no doubt the personal 
feeling of the Executive Government was entirely 
with us. 

As to any other topics, I prefer at this moment 
to defer the consideration of them to the more 
detailed discussions that will be hereafter neces- 
sary. [The right honourable gentleman sat down 
amidst the general cheering of the House.] 

When Mr, Canning had concluded, Mr. Hume rose, 
but the noise and confusion created by the departure of the 
members, prevented us from distinctly hearing what fell 
from the honourable gentleman. We understood him to 
remark, that Mr. Canning had omitted to notice what fell 
from Mr. Brougham, with respect to the reduction and 
equalization of the duties on wines, which Mr. Hume con- 
sidered a matter by no means uninteresting to the public. 

Mr. Canning explained. 

After which the motion on the Address was put from the 
Chair, and carried nem. con. 
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CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 

FEBRUARY 15th, 1825. 


In the course of the adjourned debate that arose on the 
motion made by Mr. Goulbourn, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a Rill to amend certain acts relating to Unlawful 
Societies in Ireland,” 


Mr. Canning : — Sir — It is not unnatural that 
in a debate protracted to so unusual a length, 
some confusion should have been created by the 
variety of topics introduced into it. Such a con- 
fusion would not have been unnatural, even if it 
had not been in any degree designed. But it is 
still less to be wondered at when, in addition to 
the length of the debate, and to the multitude of 
speakers, we take intp ^Account the pertinacious 
determination which has been manifested, to mix 
Oiir.h the question before the House, other ques- 
cans of a totally different nature. That confusion 
tively, the my first endeavour to disentangle, 
cannot agr&o mediate question before the House 
the imputation,?^ in which we shall deal with cer- 
they deny ^gjjpthedn Ireland, the existence and 
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character of which are described to us in the 
King’s speech ; and with respect to which, we 
have pledged ourselves in our Address, in an- 
swer to that speech — not indeed to adopt any 
particular measure of remedy, but to consider 
what remedy may be most effectually applied to 
the evil. 

With this practical question has been mixed, I 
will not say wantonly and absurdly, but I do say 
illogically, and as no necessary part of the discus- 
sion, the whole of what is commonly called the 
Catholic Question. And to these two questions 
have been added, as well on former evenings as on 
the present, disquisitions upon the general conduct 
of the present Administration in relation to the 
Catholic Question, and appeals personal to my- 
self. 

On this last point I feel a great unwillingness 
to obtrude any observations upon the House; — 
but situated as I am, Sir, the course which the dis- 
cussion has taken leaves me no alternative. I must, 
before *1 sit down, request some few moments of 
your indulgence upon this point : promising that 
I shall as gladly shorten what I have to say upon 
it, as I reluctantly enter upon the discussion of it. 
This point, however, as the least important, I 
shall put off, till I have disposed of those which 
are of more legitimate interest. 

Sir, I shall divide the observations which it is 
my duty to submit to the House, into four parts : 
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— the first, the immediate subject of debate, the 
unconstitutional associations in Ireland ; — the 
second, the Catholic Question; — the third, the 
conduct of the Government ; — and the fourth, my 
own personal conduct, in relation to that much 
agitated question. 

The King’s speech asserts the existence in 
Ireland, of associations whose proceedings are 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution ; 
and are calculated to propagate alarm, and to ex- 
asperate animosities throughout that part of the 
United Kingdom ; and to retard thereby the pro- 
gress of national improvement. 

The fact of the existence of such associations 
I do not recollect that any man in the course of 
this debate has ventured to gainsay. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which the House has to decide, 
is properly this : whether having received from 
the throne a description of the evil attending the 
existence of such associations, and having, in 
reply to that communication, pledged ourselves 
to consider of the means of remedying it, we 
shall now proceed — I will not say to adopt (for 
that would be matter of subsequent deliberation), 
but— to take into consideration the means which • 
the responsible advisers of the Crown have pro- 
posed to the House for that purpose ; or whether 
we shall turn round to the throne and say, “ We 
have, on deliberation, completely satisfied ourselves 
that His Majesty has been deceived by false in- 
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formation; that the description applied in His 
Majesty’s speech to the associations in Ireland is 
altogether incorrect; that true it is that such 
associations do exist, but untrue that their pro- 
ceedings are inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution; that true it is that alarms have 
been excited, and animosities exasperated in Ire- 
land, but untrue that the acts of these associations 
have tended to that excitement and exasperation ; 
that true it is that the flow of British capital 
into Ireland must be checked by any thing which 
gives room to apprehend danger to the peace of 
that country ; but that the conduct of one at least, 
of the associations in question, so far from having 
contributed to that check, has had a manifest ten- 
dency to create general confidence, and thereby 
to promote the growth of national prosperity : — 
that it is our duty, therefore, not only to leave the 
alleged evil without remedy, but to confirm and 
strengthen that particular association in the exer- 
cise of all the functions and prerogatives which it 
has assumed.” This is the plain question which 
the House has to decide. 

And is it possible. Sir, that any man, looking 
; at the Catholic Association (which l at present 
refer to by that name only, to discriminate it 
from others, and not as intending in this part of my 
argument, to imply that its Catholic character 
in any way enhances its evil or its danger)-— is it 
possible that any man, looking at an association 
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of this nature, at the means, the power, the 
preponderance of which that association is ac- 
knowledged — nay, is vaunted — to be in possession ; 
at the authority which it has arrogated, and at 
the acts which it has done, can sferiously think 
of giving stability and permanence to its ex- 
istence ? Self-elected, self-constructed, self- 
issembled, self-adjourned, acknowledging no 
superior, tolerating no equal, interfering in all 
stagey wjth the administration of justice, de- 
nouncing publicly before trial individuals against 
whom It institutes prosecutions, and lejudging and 
condemning those whom the law has acquitjei^ 
menacing the free press with punishment, and 
openty declaring its intention to corrupt that part 
of it which it cannot intimidate ; and lastly, for 
these and other purposes, levying contributions 
on the people of Ireland. Is this. Sir, an asso- 
cjationwhich, from its mere form and attributes 
(^without any reference whatever to religious per- 
suasion^ th^House of Commons can be prepared 
to establish by a vote, declaring it to be not 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution? 

, In the next pface, are we prepared say that 
these and other acts of the Catholic Association^ 
have no tendency to excite and inflame animo- 
sities? I without hesitation, that they 

have direci»y that tendency : and in support of 
this affirmation I must beg leave to recur, how- 
ever solemnly warned against the lecurrence, to 
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an expression which I was the first to bring to the 
notice of the House, but which has been since the 
subject of repeated animadversion ; I mean the 
adjuration “ by the hate you bear to Orangemen,” 
which was used by the association in their 
Address to the Catholics of Ireland. 

Various and not unamusing have been the 
attemptojOf gentlemen who take the part of thfy 
association, to get rid of this most unlucky phrase, 
or at least to dilute and attenuate its obyious and 
undeniable meaning. It is said to be unfair to 
select one insulated expression as indicating the 
general spirit of the proceedings of any '"public 
Body. Granted;— if the expression had escaped 
in the heat of debate, if it had been struck out by 
the collision of argument, if it had been thrown 
forth in haste, and had been upon reflection re- 
called : but if the words are found in-a document 
which was prepared with care and considered 
with deliberation — if it is notorious that they, 
were pointed out as objectionable wfyen they were 
first proposed by the framers of the Address, but 
were nevertheless upon argument retained — surely 
we are not only justified in receiving them as an 
indication at least of the animus of .those who 

i 

used them ; but we should be rejecting the best 
evidence .of that animus, if we passed oyer so well 
weighed ^manifestation of it. 

Wer6 not this felt by honourable gentlemen on 
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the other side to be true, we should not have seetl 
them sO anxious to put forced and fanciful con- 
structions on a phrase which is as plain in its 
meaning as any which the hand of man ever wrote 
or the eye of man ever saw. — The first defence of 
this phrase was by an honourable member from 
Ireland, who told us that the words do not convey 
the same meaning in the Irish language, which 
We in England naturally attach to them. I do 
not pretend to be conversant with the Irish lan- 
guage ; and must therefore leave that apology to 
stand, for what it may be worth, on the honour- 
able gentleman’s erudition and authority. I will 
not follow every other gentleman who has strained 
his faculties to explain away this unfortunate 
expression ; but will come at once to my honour- 
able and learned friend Sir James Mackintosh, 
the member for Knaresborough, to whom the 
palm in this contest of ingenuity must be con- 
ceded by all his competitors. My honourable 
friend has expended abundant research and sub- 
tilty upon this inquiry, and having resolved the 
phrase into its elements in the crucible of his 
philosophical mihd, has produced it to us purified 
and refined to a degree that must command the 
admiration of all who take delight in metaphysical 
alchemy. My honourable and learned friend 
began by telling us, that, after all, hatred is no 
bad thing in itself. “ I hate a Tory,** says my 
hongtifable friend — “and another man hates a 
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cat ; but it does not follow that he would hunt 
down the cat, or I the Tory.” Nay, so far from 
it — hatred, if it be properly managed, is, accord- 
ing to my honourable friend’s theory, no bad 
preface to a rational esteem and affection. It 
prepares its votaries for a reconciliation of dif- 
ferences — for lying down with their most invete- 
rate enemies, like the leopard and the kid, in the 
vision of the prophet. 

This dogma is a little startling, but it is not 
altogether without precedent. It is borrowed 
from a character in a play which is, I dare say, 
as great a favourite with my learned friend as it 
is with me — I mean the comedy of The Rivals ; — 
in which Mrs. Malaprop, giving a lecture on the 
subject of marriage to her niece (who is unrea- 
sonable enough to talk of liking as a necessary 
preliminary to such a union), says, “ What have 
you to do with your likings and your preferences, 
child ? depend upon it, it is safest to begin with 
a little aversion. I am sure I hated your poor 
dear uncle like a blackamoor, before we were 
married; and yet you know, my dear, what a 
good wife X made him.” Such is my learned 
friend’s tiigument to a hair. 

But finding that this doctrine did not appear 
to go down with the House so glibly as he had 
expected, my honourable and learned friend pre- 
sently changed his tack; and put forward a 
theory, which, whether for novelty or for beauty. 
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I pronounce to be incomparable ; and, in short, 
as wanting nothing to recommend it but a slight 
foundation in truth. “ True philosophy,’’ says my 
honourable friend, “ will always contrive to lead 
men to virtue by the instrumentality of their con- 
flicting vices. The virtues, where more than one 
exist, may live harmoniously together : but the 
vices bear mortal antipathy to one another, and 
therefore furnish to the moral engineer the power 
by which he can make each keep the other under 
controul.” Admirable! — but, upon this doctrine, 
the poor man who has but one single vice must 
be in a very bad way. No fulcrum, no moral 
power for effecting his cure. Whereas his more 
fortunate neighbour, who has two or more vices 
in his composition, is in a fair way of becoming a 
very virtuous member of society. 1 wonder how 
my learned friend would like to have this doctrine 
introduced into his domestic establishment. For 
instance, suppose that 1 discharge a servant be- 
cause he is addicted to liquor, I could not venture 
to recommend him to my honourable and learned 
friend ; it might be the poor man’s only fault, and 
therefore clearly incorrigible : but ifA had the 
good fortune to find out that he was also^lUdicted 
to stealing, might I not, with a safe conscience, 
send him to my learned friend with a very strong 
recommendation, saying — I send you a man whom 
I know to be ,a drunkard : but, I am happy to 
assure you he' is also a thief : you cannot do better 
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than employ him : you will make liis drunken- 
ness counteract his thievery, and no doubt you 
will bring him out of the conflict a very moral 
personage. My honourable and learned friend, 
however, not content with laying down these new 
rules for reformation, thought it right to exemplify 
them in his own person, and, like Pope’s Lon- 
ginus, to be “ himself the great sublime he drew.” 
My learned friend tells us that Dr. Johnson was 
what he (Dr. Johnson himself) called a good hater; 
and that among the qualities which he hated most, 
were two which my honourable friend unites in 
his own person — that of Whig and that of Scotch- 
man. “ So that,” says my honourable friend, ** if 
Dr. Johnson were alive, and were to meet me at 
the club, of which he was a founder, and of which 
I am now an unworthy member, he would pro- 
bably break up the meeting rather than sit it out 
in such society.” — No, Sir, not so. My honour- 
able and learned friend forgets his own theory. 
If he had been only a Whig, or only a Scotchman, 
Dr. Johnson might have treated him as he appre- 
hends : but £eing both, the great moralist would 
have sa jjftifi to my honourable friend, “ Sir, you 
are too much of a Whig to be a good Scotchman ; 
and, Sir, you are too much of a Scotchman to be 
a good Whig.” It is no doubt from the collision 
of these two vices in my learned friend’s person, 
that he h^s become what I, and all who have the 
happiness of meeting him at the club, find him — 
an entirely faultless character, 
voi.. v. 
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For fitly own part, however, I must say, that I 
cannot see any hope of obtaining the great moral 
victory which my learned friend has anticipated ; 
of winning men to the practice of virtue by adju- 
rations addressed to their peculiar vices. I be- 
lieve, after all these ratiocinations and refinements, 
we must come back to the plain truth, which is 
felt even while it is denied— that the phrase, “ by 
the hate you bear to Orangemen," is an indefen- 
sible phrase ; — that it is at least — what alone I 
am contending that it is — incontestible evidence 
of the allegation that the Catholic Association 
does excite animosities in Ireland. It is an ex- 
pression calculated to offend, provoke, and exas- 
perate the Orangemen ; however palatable to those 
whose hatred of Orangemen it predicates, and, to 
say the least, does not disapprove. 

The next allegation which the House has to 
consider, is, whether an association, such as has 
been described, is conducive to the prosperity of 
Ireland, or whether it must not, in fact, tend to 


impede, in that country, the progress of national 
improvement. Is it possible to <jptertain two 
opinions on this subject ? — The honourable ba- 
ronet, Sir F. Burdett, indeed, who lasPfddressed 
the House, says, that there is an inconsistency 
between that part of the King’s speech which 
represents Ireland as unusually prosperous and 


flouriipiing, and this call on Parliament for a law to 
put dtfvgi dangerous and unconstitutional associa- 
tion^-S’ir, I see no inconsistency whatever between 
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these two passages. Ireland is sharing in the gene- 
ral prosperity. The indications of that prospe- 
rity, and the extension of it to Ireland, are known 
to every person throughout the country : but does 
that circumstance disprove the malignity of an 
evil which retards the increase of that prosperity, 
by rendering its continuance doubtful ? — which 
puts to hazard present tranquillity, and disheartens 
confidence for the future? — which, by setting 
neighbour against neighbour, and arousing the 
prejudices of one class of inhabitants against those 
of the other, diverts the minds of both from pro- 
fitable occupations, and discourages advancement 
in all the arts of peace — in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, in commerce — in every thing which 
civilizes and dignifies social life? — The tide of 
English wealth has been lately setting in strongly 
towards Ireland. The alarm occasioned by this 
association acts at present as an obstacle to turn 
that tide, and to frighten from the Irish shores 
the industry, enterprlze, and capital of England. 


Is it not, then, Sir, I ask, the duty of Parliament 
to endeavour* to remove this obstacle — to restore 


things togthe course which nature and opportu- 
nity were^opening ; and to encourage and improve 
in Ireland the capacity to receive that full mea- 
sure of prosperity, which will raise her, by no 
slow degrees, to her proper rank in the scale of 
nations ? 


With respect, then, to the first question which 

z a 
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I proposed for the consideration of the House, 
namely, whether Parliament ought to put down 
an association, arrogating to itself unconstitu- 
tional powers, tending to excite animosity, and to 
check the progress of national improvement, I 
think. Sir, the answer is easy and obvious, with- 
out saying one woro of the Catholic religion, or 
of the religious composition of the association, 
whose other characteristics I have endeavoured 
to describe. It is not on account of its religious, 
but on account of its political character, that I 
view with dread and distrust the proceedings of 
this association, and that I call upon the House to 
entertain the present measure for the purpose of 
putting it down. 

In avoiding to speak, as yet, of the religious 
character of the association, I have avoided also 
to advert to its character, whether imputed or as- 
sumed, of a representative of the Irish people. I 
am clearly and decidedly of opinion, that without 
taking either of those qualities into account, there 
is ground enough to apprehend so much mischief 
from the mere existence of this association, as will 
justify the House in saying, that it sha|Jl exist no 
longer. 

When I speak of the representative character of 
the Cathode Association, I do not mean to assert 
that it has ever affirmed itself to be the represen- 
tative; of the people of Ireland. No such thing — 
it is too wise in its generation to hazard so impo- 
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litic a declaration. If it had done so, it would 
have been unnecessary to argue the present ques- 
tion ; for no new act of Parliament would, in that 
case, have been necessary to enable the law to 
deal with it. But, Sir, although the Catholic 
Association has not openly assumed this represen- 
tative character, I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact, that such a character has been attributed to 
it by others ; and if notoriety be, as undoubtedly 
it is, a ground upon which legislation may be 
founded, the repeated statements which have been 
made in this House during the present debate, 
that this association is, and is held to be, the vir- 
tual representative of the people of Ireland, call 
upon the House to consider whether such an 
association can co-exist with the House of Com-, 
mons. Can there, I ask, co-exist in this king- 
dom, without imminent hazard to its peace, an 
assembly constituted as the House of Commons 
is, and another assembly invested with a repre- 
sentative character, as complete as that of the 
House of Commons itself, though not conferred 
by the same process ? Does not the very propo- 
sition th|t such is the character, and such the 
attribute! 'of the Catholic Association, even if not 
actually true at the present time, warn us at least 
what the association, if unchecked, may become ? 
And if the Catholic Association, with the full 
strength and maturity of the representative cha- 
racter, could not (as assuredly it could not) co- 
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exist with the House of Commons, shall we not 
check the association in time, before it has ac- 
quired that strength and maturity ? 

In debating this question, it has been my 
intention to abstain, and I trust that I have ab- 
stained, from uttering any harsh language against 
the Catholic Association. I entertain no dispo- 
sition to impute to it motives that are intentionally 
mischievous. And, Sir, if I had entertained any 
such disposition, the information which the ho- 
nourable baronet has this evening given to the 
House — that the association have resolved to 
submit implicitly to the law, if law this bill 
should become — would have disinclined me from*, 
indulging that disposition. The honourable baro- 
net’s information, however, makes no difference 
in my judgment, as to the necessity of passing 
this bill. On the contrary, we ought to be the 
rather induced to pass it, since the passing of it 
will be a relief to the minds of the Catholics, as 
well as of the Protestants, by enabling the mem- 
bers of the association to take, under the autho- 
rity of Parliament, that step which they might 
find it both difficult and distressing to take by any 
original resolution of their own. 

Sir, for my own part, I should have been con- 
tented hejrje to conclude my address to the House, 
having stated to the House the objections which 
I feel to the continued existence of the Catholic 
Association, (objections wholly independent of 
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its religious character), and having cast aside, as 
unnecessary to my argument, all the topics of 
inflammation and exaggeration with which the 
debate has hitherto been overloaded. I should 
have been willing to go to the vote now, relying 
confidently on the conviction which the House 
must feel, that it has no choice but to pass the 
present measure, if it would maintain the autho- 
rity of Parliament unrivalled, and the peace of the 
kingdom undisturbed. 

But, Sir, though I contend that the Catholic 
Association is quite distinct from the Catholic 
Question, and though the Catholic Question is 
not properly the subject of this debate; yet, as 
there is hardly a member who has not introduced 
some discussion of that question into his speech, 
I feel it incumbent upon me not to decline the 
opportunity of stating my sentiments uponit. I 
shall do so with the same openness and unreserve 
with which I have often, already, submitted them 
to this House and to the country. 

It was attempted. Sir, in an earlier stage of this 
debate, to represent the Catholic Association as 
the organ of the Catholic body, for bringing their 
claims, by petition, under the notice of Parlia- 
ment ; and it was asked, whether we could put 
that association down, without extinguishing all 
communication between the Catholics and the 
House of Commons. Sir, I should have been 
prepared to combat this representation, if it had 
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been persisted in; but after the information re- 
ceived from the honourable baronet, it is unne- 
cessary, and would be ungenerous, to press that 
discussion. 

Sir F. Burdett here rose to explain. He begged to 
state, that he had never said that his information came from 
the Catholic body. It came from a source which was also 
open to the right honourable gentleman — the newspapers, 
in which the proceedings of the Catholic Association were 
reported. He begged to refer the right honourable gentle- 
man to the language of their own petition, in which the 
petitioners expressly declared their intention to submit 
implicitly to the law, if the bill should pass into one; — 
but in the mean time they expressed a hope that they might 
be heard by counsel against the bill. That, he believed, 1 
was the substance of what was stated in the newspapers 
containing the petition. 

Mu^pAKNiNG. — The honourable baronet has the ad- 
vantage of me. I have not read any thing similar to what 
is now cited. 

Sir Francis Burdett stated, that his information was 
derived from sources that were quite as open to the right 
honourable gentleman as to himself. 

Mr. Canning. — I do not happen to have seen any 
newspaper statements at all, excepting those of the most 
general kind, upon the subject. The declaration which 
it now alluded to, I am to understand then, to be condi- 
tional. 

Mr. Brougham, referring to the language of the pe- 
tition, declared that the petitioners affirmed most positively, 
that as soon as the bill had received the royal assent, and 
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passed into a law, they would yield all obedience to it ; but 
that, in the meanwhile — 

Me. Canning. — It appears then, that this profession of 
intended obedience is coupled with conditions. Now, to 
those conditions (without, for the present, proceeding in any 
manner to argue them), the House may or may not be pre- 
pared to assent. 

Mu. Brougham, (reading from the petition itself) said, 
they proposed to render unconditional submission to the 
bill whenever it should have passed into a law' ; reserving 
to themselves, in the mean time, the right to adopt, with 
the permission of the House, the best and most legal method 
of representing their grievances — namely, of being heard 
by counsel at the bar against the bill. 

Me. Canning. — Then I am to understand that this is 
a promise of unconditional submission ? 

Me. Brougham. — Most undoubtedly. 

The fact, then, Sir, is clearly stated, that the 
Catholic Association means to submit to the law ; 
and after this information, I repeat I will not 
persevere in the course of argument, which, had 
the intentions of the petitioners been at all doubt- 
ful, 1 should have thought it necessary to pursue. 
I meant to show to the House, that the very cir- 
cumstance of the Catholic Association being (as 
it was boasted to be) in possession of an entire 
mastery and control over the Catholic body, af- 
forded a cogent reason, not for refusing to allow 
this bill to be brought in, but on the contrary, for 
passing it without delay. This opinion. Sir, I 
formed on two grounds ; the first embracing that 
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general view, upon which I have argued the ne- 
cessity of bringing in this bill at all — namely, that 
it is not fit that there should exist, under any 
circumstances, a body holding itself forth, or de- 
scribed or recognized by others, as the depository 
of the confidence and the organ of the will of the 
whole Catholic population of Ireland ; nor could 
any such body, however constituted, be tolerated 
in the exercise of such assumed functions ; seating 
itself, as it were, by the side of Parliament, and 
intercepting the allegiance of the people. The 
second ground was, that the assertion and the 
belief that this society was, as described, the depo- 
sitory of the confidence of the Catholics, and the 
organ of their will, could not but be in the highest 
degree prejudicial to the Catholic Question : and 
that, therefore, for the interests of the Catholics 
themselves, an end ought to be put to the Catholic 
Association. 

Such, Sir, is the course of argument which I 
should have felt it my duty to pursue, but for the 
information now communicated by the honourable 
baronet and vouched by the honourable and 
learned gentleman. That information appears to 
me to render such a course of argument superflu- 
ous. That the bill will pass through this House 
by a great majority I have not the slightest doubt: 
and since the assurance is now authentically given, 
that so soon as the bill shall have become a law, 
unqualified submission will be rendered to it, I 
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am not desirous of enforcing any arguments, the 
effect of which is already anticipated, nor of 
pressing any which might tend to introduce unne- 
cessary acrimony into this discussion. 

I revert, therefore, Sir, to that second part of 
the discussion in which I was proceeding when 
the honourable baronet interrupted me, namely, 
to what relates to the Catholic Question. I stated, 
without reserve, on the first night of the session, 
that my opinions and wishes upon that question 
remain altogether unaltered. But I do not think 
it the best proof of the sincerity with which wishes 
and opinions in favour of any particular cause are 
entertained, to shut one’s eyes to any disadvan- 
tage (temporary and transient disadvantage I am 
willing to hope) under which that cause may 
labour. I certainly think that the Catholic Ques- 
tion labours under such temporary disadvantage 
at this moment : and I think the very evil that 
we are discussing, one of the main sources of that 
disadvantage. 

I am of opinion, that the existence and pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Association have greatly 
alienated the public mind of England from the 
Catholic cause. I declared that belief on the 
first night of the session. I have seen nothing to 
alter it. But I did not, and do not state this to 
be the only ground of what I believe to be the 
present feelings of this country. 

If the Catholic Question has within these few 
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years retrograded in the favour of the people of 
England, as (expressing a most reluctant and 
painful conviction) I think it has, I know not how 
I can better explain what appears to me to be 
one principal cause of that retrogradation, than 
by referring to the speech of the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney) who concluded the de- 
bate on Friday evening. In that part of his 
speech in which the right honourable gentleman 
stated himself to be then, for the first time in his 
life, opening his lips in defence of the Catholic 
claims, which he had for so many years been 
contented to support with his silent vote, the right 
honourable gentleman, — with that good sense 
which always distinguishes him in debate, and by 
which he knows so well how to select and to urge 
those topics that are likely to have most effect, 
either with the House or with the country, — 
thought it necessary to preface his declaration, in 
favour of concession to the Catholics, with a per- 
sonal profession of faith. He described himself 
as being, not only from birth and education, but 
from inquiry and conviction, a staunch adherent 
to the Church of England. For like reasons, no 
doubt, an honourable and learned civilian (Dr. 
Lushington), who spoke last night, took occasion 
to make for himself the same profession of faith, 
in terms even more energetic than those employed 
by the right honourable gentleman. Sir, I take 
these declarations for proof that the gentlemen 
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who make them believe (as I believe) that the 
establishment of the Church of England is deeply 
and firmly rooted in the affections of the English 
people. 

Now, Sir, the sentiments thus expressed by the 
right honourable gentleman, and by the learned 
civilian were, as most honourable gentlemen 
know, and as I, from my frequent communications 
on the subject of the Catholic cause with that 
great man, had opportunities of learning per- 
sonally from him, — these sentiments, I say, were 
the settled sentiments of the late Mr. Grattan. 
In every bill which Mr. Grattan ever presented 
to this House in favour of the Catholic claims, 
there was a studious setting forth, in its preamble, 
of the principle that the Establishment of the 
United Protestant Church of England and Ireland 
was permanent and inviolable. And so far from 
meaning to prejudice that permanency and invio- 
lability, Mr. Grattan always contended that the 
tendency of his proposed measures was to con- 
firm and strengthen that Protestant Church 
Establishment. 

What is the language of the Resolutions on 
which the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland was framed ? 1 beg the House to 

allow me to recal it to their recollection. The 
Fifth Resolution runs as follows : — 

“ That it be the Fifth Article of the Union, that the 
Churches of England and Ireland, as now by law cstab- 
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lished, shall be united into one Protestant Episcopal Church, 
to be called ‘ The United Church of England and Ireland;’ 
and that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
of the said United Church shall be, and shall remain in full 
force for ever, as the same now are by law established for 
the Church of England; and that the continuance and 
preservation of the said United Church, as the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken 
to be an essential and fundamental part of the Union.” 

This, I say, is one of those Resolutions on 
which the Union was founded. And it was in 
reference to the corresponding article of the 
Union, that every bill which Mr. Grattan intro- 
duced into Parliament for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics was framed. I believe also. Sir, that 
in the bill introduced by my right honourable and 
learned friend (Mr. Plunkett) for a similar pur- 
pose, there was a clause in the preamble similar 
to that in Mr. Grattan’s bills. The preamble in 
Mr. Grattan’s bills was in substance this : — 
“Whereas the United Protestant Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland is established, permanently and 
inviolably ,” and, “ whereas it would tend to pro- 
mote the interests of the same, and to strengthen 
the free constitution of which the said United Church 
forms an essential part, to admit the Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects of His Majesty unto a full partici- 
pation-df civil privileges,” &c. 

From the care thus taken to repeat and enforce 
the provision made by the Act of Union for the 
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inviolability of the United Protestant Church 
Establishment of England and Ireland, up to the 
latest period at which bills for the relief of Roman 
Catholics have been introduced into this House, 
the belief of the people of England has been that 
this article of the Union would form a fundamental 
rule for any conciliatory arrangement. But within 
the last two years, propositions have been intro- 
duced into this House, and have been received 
here with more or less favour, which are directly 
contrary to the principles thus laid down, and 
directly and avowedly hostile to the inviolability 
of the Established Protestant Church of Ireland. 
I speak with knowledge of the fact, when I say, 
that these propositions, and the manner in which 
they have been entertained, have revived appre- 
hensions which were previously quieted, and have 
excited serious alarm among sincere well-wishers 
to the Catholic cause, as advocated and explained 
by Mr. Grattan. The Resolutions to which I 
refer were moved on the 4th of March, 1823 : — 

1. “ That the property of the Church of Ireland, at pre- 
sent in the possession of the bishops, the deans and chapters 
of Ireland, is public property, under the control and at the 
disposal of the legislature, for the support of religion, and 
for such other purposes as Parliament in its wisdom may 
deem beneficial to the community ; due attention being 
paid to the rights of every person now enjoying any part of 
the property. 

2. “ That it is expedient to inquire whether the present 
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Church Establishment of Ireland be not more than com- 
mensurate to the services to be performed, both as regards 
the number of persons employed, and the incomes they 
receive ; and if so, whether a reduction of the same should 
not take place, with due regard to all existing interests.” 

The first of these Resolutions was negatived 
without a division : on the second, the numbers 
who aflirmed it were 02, the noes 167. In the 
year 1824 the second of these Resolutions, with 
a slight omission, was brought forward again : 
the division upon that occasion was, ayes 79, 
noes 153. 

Now, Sir, I repeat it. I positively know that 
this evident and wide departure from the principle 
which Mr. Grattan always thought necessary to 
put forward as preliminary to any chance of a 
favourable reception for the Catholic Question, 
has excited much suspicion and jealousy. I re- 
peat, that it has disinclined from a favourable opi- 
nion of the question some even of those who have 
been most anxious and ardent in their desire that 
Mr. Grattan’s bill should pass : but more, many 
more of thosefljvho had just brought their minds 
to an abstinence from opposition to it. I beg the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) not to 
suppose that I apply any thing which I am 
nowpsuggesting, personally to him. I do not 
kgbw'that he voted for these Resolutions; I be- 
lieve he never did. All that 1 mean by appealing 
to the right honourable gentleman’s speech, is to 
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take advantage of his authority ; and to show that 
the right honourable gentleman and myself, and a 
greater man than either of us, Mr. Grattan, all 
agreed in holding one and the same estimate of 
the feelings of the people of England ; in believ- 
ing that the people of England are unchangeably 
attached to the Church of England ; and that they 
know the Protestant Church of England and of 
Ireland, to be, according to the articles of the 
Union, one, indivisible and inviolable. 

Mr. Grattan considered it necessary to consult 
the feelings, or, if you will, to respect the preju- 
dices of the English people in this respect, and to 
found his measure upon a careful observance of 
' them. The Resolutions to which I have referred, 
bespeak a disposition, and no inconsiderable dis- 
position, to overlook the guides, and to break 
down the principle so respected by Mr. Grattan. 
Who is there, then, among those who are favour- 
able to the .Catholic Question, and still more 
amongst those who think the carrying of it the 
one thing needful for the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom, but would acknowledge it 
to be an inauspicious circumstance for the success 
of that question, that any doubt should go forth 
as to the disposition of those who bring it forward, 
to tread in Mr. Grattan’s steps, and to proceed 
with all his tenderness and consideration towards 
the Protestant Church Establishment? When 
the honourable gentleman on the other side of the 
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House shall bring forward any measure for- the 
relief of the Catholics, I warn them, and I warn 
them in kindness, — that unless their bill shall 
manifest the same anxious regard for the inviola- 
bility and permanency of the Protestant Church 
of England and Ireland, as Mr. Grattan’s bills, it 
will fail. It may be that some of those who think 
the carrying the Catholic Question the one thing 
needful, may also think that it would have been 
better if the Legislature had never been bound by 
an irrevocable pledge to preserve the inviolability 
of the Church of Ireland,' — that it would be better 
if Parliament were to revoke that pledge. But I 
warn the honourable gentlemen, that they must 
settle that matter— not with the opponents of their 
bill only, but— with many supporters of the Ca- 
tholic Question, and with the Protestant people 
of England ; that before another bill for Catholic 
emancipation can be successfully carried through 
this House, the proposers of the Resolutions which 
I have quoted must make up their minds to one 
of two alternatives, — either to renounce those 
Resolutions, or to despair of the Catholic Ques- 
tion. On this statement I am quite ready to go 
to issue ; and I am content to be judged by the 
event. 

Let it not be inferred that I am therefore un- 
friendly to the Catholic Question. I peremptorily 
deny that inference. I am at all times ready to 
give the Catholic Question my best support, but 
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I plead guilty to the charge of being irreconcil- 
ably unfriendly to the spoliation of theJProtestant 
Church of Ireland. 

I trust. Sir, there is no inconsistency in mafh- 
taining the Protestant Church Establishment, atfd 
in conceding at the same time civil and political 
rights to our Catholic fellow subjects. At all 
events, it is an inconsistency which I am content 
to share with the right honourable gentleman to 
whose speech I have referred. I agree with him 
in wishing that holders of the Roman Catholic 
faith may be admitted to the franchises and pri- 
vileges of others of His Majesty’s subjects, (not 
from any want of conviction of the absurdities of 
the Roman Catholic religion, nor yet from any 
lukewarmness in my affection for that purer 
reformed religion, in which I have had the good 
fortune to be bred) : but if I think it possible, as 
1 do, to maintain both religions in perfect har- 
mony together, impossible, I am sure it is, to 
maintain at the same time a bill for carrying the 
Catholic Question, and the Resolutions proposed 
to this House in 1823 and 1824. . 

I think. Sir, I have justified my statement, that 
there are reasons, independent of the Association, 
why the Catholic cause has retrograded, during 
the last two or three years, in the minds of the 
people of England. 

I do not, however, mean to say that this retro- 
gradation of the question in the minds of the 

A A 2 
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country is irretrievable. Nothing like it. It is 
in the pomp of this House effectually to tranquil- 
lize the nears which I have represented as per- 
vgflUng the minds of the people of England, 
respecting the security of the Protestant Church 
Establishment. 

Sir, though nothing can be more injudicious 
than those arguments which tend to confound the 
Catholic Association with the Catholic population 
of Ireland— and though I utterly deny that the 
Catholic Association and the people of Ireland 
are to be considered as one, yet I cannot be sup- 
posed to have meant to say that, so far as the 
Catholic Question is concerned, there can be any 
other than one unanimous feeling throughout the 
Catholic population of Ireland. 

Nor was this, as I believe, the true sense of a 
statement made on this side of the House (I am 
not quite sure on which night of the debate), and 
completely misunderstood (as it appears to me) 
by an honourable gentleman opposite. It was 
stated, that all that remained to be granted to the 
Irish Catholics affected the higher classes of 
society only, that we had already granted all the 
concessions which could affect the mass of the 
people ; and it has been attempted to infer from 
this statement, that it was intended to argue that 
the granting of what remained must be, therefore, 
matter of indifference to the people. Now there 
is no argument that I should be more eager to 
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combat, (it is one Winch I have often combated), 
than that which assumes that the lo wg r classes 
of society are not affected by what®peculiarly 
regards the higher, which supposes that there&is 
no necessary sympathy between these classes, 
however numerous the links of the chain which 
connects them together. It is, indeed, true that 
what remains to be granted to Ireland, must now 
be granted chiefly to the higher classes ; for it 
does happen, by what I cannot but consider to 
have been an unfortunate mistake in legislation, 
that almost every thing which Parliament has 
hitherto conceded, has been granted to the lower 
orders of society. I did not however understand 
this statement to be put forward as an argument 
against further concession, but simply as a fact ; 
and as a fact condemnatory of past legislation, 
rather than prohibitory of legislation to 'come. 
What may yet remain to be granted to the Catholic 
peer, is deeply interesting to the Catholic peasant. 
Until all classes of Catholics shall be admitted to 
a participation in the privileges of their Protestant 
fellow subjects, (with some qualifications indeed, 
too much matter of detail to enter into now)-r- 
until they shall be admitted to the full extent 
which Mr. Grattan proposed, I do not expect-^ 
not that much good may not be done, (for past 
concessions have already done very great goqd, 
and many, many improvements have been infrch 
duced into the state of society in Ireland, with 
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which the Catholic Question has no concern), but 
I do not expect that the great work will be com- 
plete. Tne concessions which remain to be 
grlnted will be the crown and finish of the 
wfrole. 

So much, Sir, for the Catholic Question ; and 
quite as much as, in an occasion in which it is 
not the proper subject of debate, it can be neces- 
sary to say upon it. 

I come now to the third division of the matters 
of which I find myself compelled to treat. Not 
the honourable baronet alone, but many others 
who preceded him in this debate have imputed as 
a reproach to the present Administration, that we 
are divided in opinion on the Catholic Question. 
I ask the honourable gentlemen who have made 
this charge, to be so good as to tell me when that 
Administration existed (since the Union with 
Ireland) in which there prevailed a common sen- 
timent respecting the Catholic Question ? I chal- 
lenge them to point out a single month for the 
last twenty-five years, when division of opinion on 
that question has not existed among the confi- 
dential servants of the Crown ; and when the 
objection to sitting in a chequered Cabinet has 
not been just as applicable as at the present 
moment. I defy the honourable baronet to dis- 
prove this assertion. There have, indeed, been 
periods, when this conflict of opinions had no 
practical operation; because it was superseded 
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by a general understanding that all the members 
of the Cabinet, whatever might be thejr personal 
opinions, concurred in resisting, for tlfe' time, all 
consideration of the Catholic claims ; but of a 
Cabinet concurring in opinion to grant the Catholic 
claims, I repeat there is no example. Where- 
fore then is the present Cabinet to be selected 
as an object of peculiar reprehension on this 
account ? 

When Mr. Pitt retired from office in 1801, on 
account of his inability to carry this question, the 
Administration under Lord Sidmouth (then Mr. 
Addington) was formed — formed, it is needless to 
say, on the basis of a determined resistance to it. 
Of that Administration Lord Castlereagh subse- 
quently became a member ; but the Cabinet was 
still avowedly and systematically hostile to the 
discussion of the Catholic claims. No attempt 
was made during its existence to bring those 
claims into discussion. 

To Lord Sidmouth’s Administration succeeded, 
in 1804, that of Mr. Pitt. During Mr. Pitt’s 
Administration, individual differences of opinion 
upon this subject were kept in abeyance by one 
preponderating sentiment, in which there was a 
general agreement. There was, in the feelings 
of all the members of that Cabinet, an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the discussion of the Catholic 
claims ; an obstacle, of which it is difficult tp 
speak in proper parliamentary language, but which 
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has been so often alluded to in debate, that it 
must be known to every man who hears me. It 
is now matter of history. I mean that scruple of 
the royal mind which %tr. Pitt determined to 
respect, and which was pleaded, in no obscure 
terms, as one main ground of his resistance, in 
1 805, to the motion then brought forward by Mr, 
Fox for the consideration of a Roman Catholic 
petition. Of the validity of that obstacle, and of 
the respect which it was just and right to pay to 
it, I will not enter into any argument. I aim not 
so much at showing who was right, or who was 
wrong, at any particular moment, in the series of 
successive Administrations, as at giving a faithful 
picture of their respective conduct. In this spirit 
I beg to be distinctly understood by the honour- 
able gentlemen opposite, as not intending to use 
the vulgar reproach of “ You did the same,” 
when I proceed, as next in course of history 
I must, to Mr. Fox’s and Lord Grenville’s Ad- 
ministration. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January 1806, Mr. 
Fox, jointly with Lord Grenville, succeeded to the 
management of affairs. Mr. Fox certainly did 
not hold in the same respect as Mr. Pitt profess- 
edly had done, the scruples of the King’s con- 
science : for Mr. Fox’s motion in 1806 was made 
and maintained in direct (I do not mean to say 
whether proper or improper) defiance of those 
scruples. That motion was not eight months old. 
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when Mr. Fox seated himself as Minister in Mr. 
Pitt’s place in the House of Commons. 

Here, therefore, I desire the House to pause 
with me, while I put a question or two to the 
honourable gentlemen opposite. If the necessity 
for making the Catholic Question a Cabinet Ques- 
tion is so very apparent, how happened it not to 
strike Mr. Fox in that light, when he took office 
in 1806 ? It will not be said that Mr. Fox was 
so unimportant an element in any Administration 
to be formed in this country, after the loss of Mr. 
Pitt, that he could not have dictated terms, which 
it is always taken for granted, and made matter 
of charge that I could have dictated if I pleased, 
in 1822. How then are we to account for it, that 
Mr. Fox, in forming his Cabinet, not eight months 
after he had brought forward his motion, (the first 
since the Union) for Catholic Emancipation, — so 
far from having endeavoured to bring together a 
Cabinet harmonious and consenting on the Catho- 
lic Question, should not even have been contented 
with the single dissent, which he possessed — and 
could not perhaps get rid of — in his Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Erskine), but should have gone out 
of his way to bring into the Administration the 
two persons in public life the most decidedly and 
notoriously opposed to that question ? The first 
of these was Lord Sidmouth, with whom neither 
Mr. Fox nor Lord Grenville had ever had any 
political connection, and to whom they could 
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therefore have no political pledges ; the other was 
sought for in a quarter in which I trust a member 
of a Cabinet will never be sought for again, on the 
highest seat of justice— the chief criminal judge 
of the kingdom. Let it not be said that Lord 
Sidmouth’s and Lord Ellenborough’s sentiments 
on the subject of the Catholic Question were un- 
known. By Lord Ellenborough, I believe, — by 
Lord Sidmouth, I am confident, (for he has more 
than once declared it in his place in the House of 
Lords,) a formal and solemn claim to freedom of 
action upon the Catholic Question was distinctly 
stipulated, before they would accept the offices 
that were tendered to them. It was, therefore,' 
knowingly and advisedly, that these discordant 
materials were incorporated into that Government; 
a Government (be it observed, too) which did 
make the abolition of the Slave Trade for the first 
time, a Cabinet Question ; and which had, there- 
fore, the doctrine of cabinet questions full and clear 
before their eyes. 

I do not wish to press this point harshly or in- 
vidiously; but it does require, I think, some 
courage, — some front — in those who were con- 
nected with Mr. Fox’s Administration of 1806 , to 
catechize any man, or any set of men, as to their 
motives for framing or belonging to an Adminis- 
tration diyided in opinion upon the Catholic Ques- 
tion. I say, Mr. Fox’s Administration, not as 
presuming to apportion power between the 
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eminent individuals of whom that Administration 
was composed, but, in order to mark particularly 
that period of the Admi^tration of 1806, during 
which Mr. Fox was alive. During Mr. Fox’s 
life-time, it is perfectly notorious that there was 
not a stir, not a whisper, towards the agitation of 
the Catholic Question, or of any thing connected 
with it. In the interval between Mr. Fox’s death, 
and the dissolution of Lord Grenville’s Adminis- 
tration, an attempt to moot a part, and no unim- 
portant part of the question, was made ; and it is, 
therefore, that I address to the friends of Mr. Fox, 
not to those of Lord Grenville, the interrogatories 
which I have taken the liberty to propose. 

Sir, to Lord Grenville's Administration suc- 
ceeded, in 1807, that of the Duke of Portland ; 
which, being formed in a great measure out of the 
materials which had been broken up by the death 
of Mr. Pitt, naturally inherited his principles, and 
walked in his steps. The obstacle which had 
opposed itself to the favourable consideration of 
the Catholic Question in Mr. Pitt's time, con- 
tinued unchanged. I think it not necessary to 
make any other defence for myself for having 
adopted Mr. Pitt’s principles, than that they were 
Mr. Pitt’s. I continued to abide by them so long 
as the same obstacle existed. I followed the 
course which he had pursued, and I followed it 
equally in office and out of office. Under the in- 
fluence of his example I resisted the question in 
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1808, when I was a Minister. I resisted it again 
in 1810, after I had resigned ray office ; when I 
had no tie to controul nm; and when, my opinions 
being what they have b®n ever since and are now, 
I should naturally have taken a different course, 
if unrestrained by the motive which I have de- 
scribed. 

I resigned my office in 1809 ; and shortly after, 
by the death of the Duke of Portland, the Govern- 
ment devolved into the hands of Mr. Perceval. 
Mr, Perceval’s sentiments on the Catholic Ques- 
tion are well known. His Cabinet, however, con- 
tained members differing from him, and agreeing 
with me, upon that Question: but restrained, 
like me, from manifesting that difference of 
opinion, by the same obstacle which we alike 
respected. 

Sir, I now come to the year 1812; a critical 
sera in the history of the Catholic Question : and 
one to which, as I must now advance in my nar- 
ration by months instead of years, I entreat the 
particular attention of the House. 

In 1812, as in the preceding years of 1811, and 
1810, I was out of office. In the beginning of 
that year the restrictions on the Regency were 
removed. I considered that removal as carrying 
away with it the obstacle which had so long im- 
peded my free course on the Catholic Question. 

I considered the unrestricted Regency as tanta- 
mount to a new reign. On that occasion, there- 
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fore, I imagined that the Ministers, my former 
colleagues, whose opinions I knew to agree with 
mine on the Catholic Quution, would feel them* 
selves unfettered for the cBscussion of it, whenever 
it might come before the House. Such was my 
own feeling. Such I knew to be that of Lord 
Wellesley ; who about this time resigned his situa- 
tion in Mr. Perceval’s Administration, and was 
succeeded by Lord Castlereagh as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

On the first occasion, however, on which the 
Catholic Question was brought forward, both 
Mr. Perceval* and Lord Castlereagh stated, that, 
however differing in opinion on the Catholic 
Question, the Ministers were, for the present, 
united as one man to resist the consideration 
of it. 


* Extract from Mr. Perceval's Speech, April 24, 1812. “ At 
the same time. Sir, I must state that it is the unanimous opinion 
of all those with whom I am connected, that the present is not a 
moment in which any further concessions ought to be made to the 
Roman Catholics.” 

Extract from Lord Castlereagh’s Speech the same night. 
" With respect to the vote I shall give to-night, my right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Perceval) has truly stated, that the Cabinet are 
unanimous in this opinion, that the question of concession to the 
Catholics could not now be conveniently agitated, nor any inquiry 
gone into upon the subject of the legal disabilities of His Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects in Ireland, with the hope of coming to any ulti- 
mate and satisfactory arrangement .” — Parliamentary Debates , 
Vol. xxii. pp. 956 and 1004. 
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Upon that occasion it was that I gave the first 
vote that I ever gave in favour of the Catholic 
Question ; and upon^Jiiose statements of the 
Ministers I founded Er’notice of a motion, the 
object of which was to obtain a parliamentary 
declaration in favour of that consideration of the 
Catholic Question which the Administration were 
united to resist. 

While that motion was depending, Mr. Perceval 
died ; and his death produced from the remaining 
part of the Administration a proposal to me to 
come into office. The only question which I put 
on this occasion to my noble friend (Lord Liver- 
pool) who was the bearer of this proposal to me, 
was, whether the Administration continued in the 
same determination with respect to the Catholic 
Question, which had been announced by Mr. 
Perceval and Lord Castlereagh in debate a few 
weeks before ; which determination was (I beg 
the House to recollect) to resist as one man the 
consideration of that question. I was answered 
that that determination continued unaltered ; and 
I refused to come into office. Did I, by so 
refusing office, give any proof of subserviency to 
those vulgar inducements which the honourable 
baronet assumes to have so powerful an influence 
on etlfery public man ? Did I manifest a dispo- 
sition to sacrifice my integrity to my interest, or 
— rwhat would be less disgraceful perhaps, though 
disgraceful enough — to my ambition ? 
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And yet, Sir, that refusal was not quite an or- 
dinary effort. I had, at that moment a tempta- 
tion to take office, more juowerful perhaps than I 
have felt at any other period of my political life. 
There are circumstances which excuse, in gene- 
rous minds, a strong desire for power : and such 
precisely were the circumstances under which 
office was now tendered to my acceptance. I 
had been Secretary of State during the first years 
of the war in the Peninsula. I had been in a 
measure the author, and in this House the respon- 
sible defender, of that animating but difficult 
struggle. I had, therefore, gone through all the 
parliamentary contests which the disasters and 
reverses that attended the commencement of the 
Spanish war, called down upon the Administra- 
tion ; I had borne the brunt of all the attacks, 
and buffetted all the storms, with which the oppo- 
sition of that day had assailed us. Certainly, 
Sir, my opinions had never been altered, nor my 
hopes depressed, by the misfortunes of the early 
campaigns in Spain. I had anticipated, even in 
the hour of the deepest gloom, a brighter and 
more fortunate period, when the gale of fortune 
would yet set in gloriously and prosperously for 
the great cause in which we were embarked. In 
J 812 the prospect had begun to clear; victory 
attached itself to our standard ; and the cause 
which I had so long advocated under less auspi- 
cious circumstances, appeared to promise, even to 
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less sanguine eyes, those brilliant results which 
ultimately crowned it. And, Sir, I desire to ask 
any man who hears me^nd who has within him 
the heart of an English' gentleman, animated by a 
just desire to serve his country, whether greater 
temptation to take office could possibly be held 
out to any one, than was at that time held out to 
me, at the very moment when I might have come 
in to reap the fruits of the harvest, which I had 
sown under the lowering atmosphere of distrust 
and discouragement, and the early and ungenial 
growth of which I had watched with such intense 
anxiety ? At such a moment 1^ was called to 
resume my station in the councils of my country : 
but the answer of the Cabinet being what it was 
on the Catholic Question, I declined the call. 
Was this to sacrifice my conscience and the Ca- 
tholic cause to the love of office ? 

After these transactions, that is to say, after 
this offer of office to me, and a simultaneous one 
to Lord Wellesley, and our refusal of these offers, 
a motion was made in this House to address the 
throne for the formation of a more efficient Ad- 
ministration. That motion was carried ; and the 
negociation for the purpose pointed out in the 
Address, was confided to Lord Wellesley and 
myself. On the day after this commission was 
received by Lord Wellesley, Lord Wellesley, with 
my concurrence, addressed to Lord Grey, and I, 
with Lord Wellesley’s concurrence, addressed to 
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Lord Liverpool — a proposal for forming a com- 
bined Administration. The basis upon which we 
.proposed to form this Administration was laid in 
two propositions ; 1st. a vigorous prosecution of 
the war in Spain : 2d. a fair consideration of the 
Catholic Question. The object of this last propo- 
sition was manifestly and avowedly not to form a 
Cabinet united in opinion upon the Catholic Ques- 
tion, (for how could Lord Liverpool and his friends 
be expected to make such a surrender of their 
opinions ?) but to undo the bond by which the 
displaced Administration had been united toge- 
ther against all consideration of the Catholic Ques- 
tion. Our wish was to bring together, in one 
comprehensive scheme, all the best talents of the 
country, in a crisis of unexampled difficulty ; and 
at the same time to secure to the Catholic Ques- 
tion the advantage of a free discussion in Parlia- 
ment. 

What does this statement prove? Why it 
proves that my course on that occasion, was con- 
sistent with my practice now ; that as, on the one 
hand, I had refused to make part of an Adminis- 
tration combined against the Catholic Question; 
so, on the other, I did not think it necessary or 
wise to proscribe every man whose opinion dif- 
fered from mine on that single question, while on 
other questions, touching the safety and interests 
of the country, we agreed. The notion may be 
absurd ; the error in judgment may be gross and 

VOL. v, B B 
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unpardonable ; but I did think then, as I think 
now, that an Administration might be formed on 
a basis, quite distinct from that of the recognition 
of the Catholic Question, as a Cabinet measure,! 
and as the single paramount necessity of the 
state ; that an Administration, I say, might be 
well, and rightly, and usefully, and honestly 
formed, of which the members differed conscien- 
tiously from each other on that Question, and 
that such an Administration might yet have the 
means of rendering great service to the country. 

Here again, what becomes of the reproach, that 
for the sake of office, I gave up that Question ? 
On this occasion I was not a candidate for office : 
I was employed to offer it to others. I was con- 
cerned in forming an Administration, not seeking 
an appointment in or under one : and it was 
under such circumstances, that I was prepared 
and desirous to act with colleagues of my own 
selection, on the very basis on which the present 
Administration stands. 

It is, therefore in the highest degree disin- 
genuous to pretend that by my refusal to accept 
office after Mr. Perceval’s death, 1 implicitly 
pledged myself never to belong to any Cabinet 
which was not determined to carry the Catholic 
Question. If on the 17th of May, (the time of 
the offer and refusal of office) I refused to come 
into an Administration united against the Catholic 
Question — and if by that refusal I meant to say. 
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“ 1 will never enter office except with an Adminis- 
tration created to carry this Question,” — what mad- 
ness was it in me, within a short fortnight after- 
awards, when I had the power in my own hands, 
to endeavour to form a mixed Administration? 
The accusation merely requires to be stated to 
refute itself. 

I must again and again apologise to the House 
for these dull details : but it is due to truth, and 
to my own character, once for all to develope 
these particulars. And of one thing the House 
may rest confidently assured — that it is the last 
time that I will condescend to such a justification. 

To return to the year 1812. The attempt to 
form a mixed Administration failed, — but it failed 
on quite other grounds than those of a want of 
unanimity of sentiment upon the Catholic Ques- 
tion. It broke off on other difficulties which it 
would not be to the present purpose to detail. 
And after some fruitless negociations, to which I 
was no party, the displaced Administration was 
restored. 

These, Sir, are the circumstances which pre- 
ceded my motion on the Catholic Question, of 
which notice had been given by me (as I have said) 
before the death of Mr. Perceval. 

A few days before my motion game on, the 
bond of union which had existed in Mr. Perceval’s 
Cabinet, and which continued after his death, 
against the consideration of the Catholic Ques- 
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tion* was— I know not (of my own knowledge) from 
what motives or upon what suggestion — removed. 
An opportunity was taken by Lord. Castlereagh, 
who had succeeded to Mr. Perceval’s situation iff 
this House, . to announce that the Administration 
was no longer, as heretofore, united against the 
measure ; but that the members of it were at 
liberty to take each their own course ; pledging 
their honour not to exercise the influence of the 
Government either way, in support of their par- 
ticular views of the’ subject. Sir, was this 
nothing? This important change does not now 
indeed obtain the approbation of the honourable 
gentlemen opposite ; but Mr. Grattan, the great 
advocate of the Catholics, thought differently. 1 
well recollect, Sir, how he felt the change thus 
announced ; I well recollect how cordially he and 

* June 10, 1812. — Mr. Spencer Stanhope wished fo know if it 
was intended on the part of the present Ministers that the same 
policy in every respect, should be observed by them in reference 
to the Catholic Question, which had been observed by the 
Administration under the conduct of a late right honourable 
gentleman ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, in answer, That upon a former occasion, 
they had thought, inclusive even of those who had been favourable 
to the measure, that the present was not the time for discussing 
that question ; * * * but that it had been resolved 

upon as a principle, that the discussion of this question should be 
left free from all influence on the part of the Government, and that 
every member of that Government should be left to the free and 
unbiassed suggestions of his own conscientious discretion. — Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Vol. xxii. pp. 394 and 395. 
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I congratulated each other, on the breaking down 
of one great bar at least, which opposed our 
common wishes. 

It was under these new and auspicious circum- 
stances that my motion was discussed, I think on 
the 22nd of June 1812. That motion brought into 
play, for the first time, the individual opinions of 
the members of the Cabinet ; it brought forward 
Lord Castlereagh as one of the most efficient sup- 
porters of the Catholic Question ; and my motion 
was carried by a majority— which, would to God 
I could see again— by a majority of one hundred 
and twenty-nine.* This, Sir, is what I did, — this 
is the service which it was my fortune to render 
to the Catholic cause in the House of Commons 
— this, was the first, and it is as yet the greatest 
triumph, that ever crowned that cause. The same 
motion was shortly after brought forward in the 
House of Peers, by Lord Wellesley ; when the 


* “ Resolved, That this House will, early in the next Session of 
Parliament, take into its most serious consideration the state of the 
laws affecting His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; with a view to such a final and conciliating 
adjustment as maybe conducive to the peace and strength of the 
United Kingdom; to the stability of the Protestant Establishment ; 
and to the general sitisfaction and concord of all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

Ayes . . 235 

Noes 106 


Majority in favour of the Resolution. . 129 
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numbers were one hundred and twenty-five for it, 
and one hundred and twenty-six against it : the 
motion being thus lost by a majority of only one. 
These were the services of individuals whom the 
Catholic Association deem themselves entitled to 
consider as enemies to the Catholic cause ; and in 
comparison with whom the honourable gentlemen 
opposite think that they are entitled to claim all 
merit to themselves! These were the halcyon days 
of the Catholic Question, and happy should I be if 
there were any near prospect of the like again ! 

From the time I have spoken of, in 18J2, the 
Cabinet went on acting upon the same principle 
with respect to this question, the principle of 
treating it as a question out of the ordinary course 
of ministerial business ; as one to be argued upon 
its own merits, such as they might appear to each 
individual member of the Administration. That 
principle was to me perfectly satisfactory : and 
from the moment that this change in the system 
of the Administration had taken place, I thought 
myself perfectly at liberty, so far as the Catholic 
Question was concerned, to join them. I did not 
join them indeed : but we co-operated cordially 
in Parliament ; and in the following year, 1813, a 
bill was brought in by Mr. Grattan (in pursuance 
of my Resolution of 1812), which bill Lord Castle- 
reagh most ardently supported ; and which but 
for our own mis-judgment, might, and to all ap- 
pearance would, have passed this House. It had 
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passed through the second reading with a con- 
siderable majority. The clause conceding seats 
in Parliament, was lost in the Committee by a 
majority of only four ; upon which the bill was 
most unwisely abandoned. 

Let me then be allowed again to ask. Sir, why, 
when the principle of a mixed Cabinet has been 
acted upon for five and twenty years, in respect 
to the Catholic Question, why is the present 
Cabinet to be alone arraigned for a vice which it 
shares with so many of its predecessors ? And 
why am I to be held personally liable to respon- 
sibility for a system in which I have no more 
personal concern than any other member of the 
several Cabinets since the Union? 1 think I can 
throw some light on the motives for this last 
selection. 

Sir, the speech of a right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Tierney) opposite, to whom I am already 
indebted for a valuable support in part of my 
argument, will aid me on this point also. The 
language which he used on Friday has been 
uniformly my language. The right honourable 
gentleman told us that he supported the Catholic 
Question, — not for the sake of the Catholics alone, 
but for the sake of the state ; not with the feelings 
of a party man advocating a party question, not 
as a boon to a single class, but as a benefit to the 
universal and comprehensive whole. Such, Sir, 
has always been my course. 1 have always acted, 
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in respect to this question, on my own judgment ; 
not on that of the parties more immediately con- 
cerned. I have scrupulously abstained from com- 
munication with the Catholic leaders. Why ? 
Because, while anxious to forward their legitimate 
object, I have nevertheless seen, in their acts and 
proceedings, much to disapprove. In 1818, what 
was their conduct in respect to the bill which 
had so nearly obtained the sanction of the House 
of Commons ? Was it not scouted by them, re- 
viled, disdainfully abjured, and almost threatened 
to be rejected if Parliament should pass it into a 
law ? 

Sir, I have always refused to act in obedience 
to the dictates of the Catholic leaders ; I would 
never put myself into their hands, and I never 
will. My doctrine has always been that when 
any set of men. Catholics or Protestants, have a 
grievance to complain of, for the relief of which 
they resort to Parliament, it is for Parliament, 
and Parliament alone, to consider their case, and 
to decide what relief shall be extended to them : 
it is for the petitioners to receive that measure of 
relief with thankfulness and submission. I have 
always denied to such parties the privilege of 
stipulating and meting out for themselves the 
measure of relief with which they would be satis- 
fied ; and of dictating to Parliament the terms on 
which their claims should be adjusted. This un- 
palatable doctrine both in and out of office I have 
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maintained. Events have confirmed, and con- 
tinue to confirm, to my mind, the propriety of the 
line which I have taken. Much as I have wished 
to serve the Catholic cause, I have seen that the 
service of the Catholic leaders is no easy service. 
They are hard task-masters : and the advocate 
who would satisfy them must deliver himself up 
to them bound hand and foot. What need of 
further proof of this than is afforded by their recent 
discussions about their oldest and steadiest friend, 
the Earl of Donoughmore ? 

Again, Sir, I feel that many apologies are due 
to the House, for thus trespassing on their patience 
in vindication of my character and motives from 
imputations, of which, if I know any thing of my 
nature, I have some right to complain. But to be 
taunted with wantof feeling for the Catholics — to be 
accused of compromising their interests, conscious 
as I am — as I cannot but be — of being entitled to 
their gratitude for a long course of active services, 
and for the sacrifice to their cause of interests of 
my own — this is a sort of treatment, which would 
rouse even tameness itself to assert its honour, and 
vindicate its claims. 

1 have shown that in the year 1812, I refused 
office rather than enter into an Administration 
pledged against the Catholic Question. I did this 
at a time when office would have been dearer to 
rrje than at any other period of my political life ; 
when 1 would have given ten years of life for two 
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years of office ; not for any sordid or selfish pur- 
pose of personal aggrandisement, but for far other 
and higher views. But is this the only sacrifice 
which I have made to the Catholic cause ? The 
House will perhaps bear with me a little longer 
(as it has already borne with me so long) while 1 
answer this question by another fact. 

From the earliest dawn of my public life — aye, 
from the first visions of youthful ambition — that 
ambition had been directed to one object above 
all others. Before that object all others vanished 
into comparative insignificance ; it was desirable 
to me beyond all the blandishments of power, 
beyond all the rewards and favours of the Crown. 
That object was to represent in this House the 
University in which I was educated. I had a 
fair chance of accomplishing this object, when 
the Catholic Question crossed my way. I was 
warned, fairly and kindly warned, that my adop- 
tion of that cause would blast my prospect. I 
adhered to the Catholic cause, and forfeited all 
my long cherished hopes and expectations. And 
yet I am told that I have made no sacrifice — that 
I have postponed the cause of the Catholics to 
views and interests of my own. Sir, the repre- 
sentation of the University has fallen into worthier 
hands. I rejoice with my right honourable friend 
(Mr. Peel) near me, in the high honour which he 
has obtained. Long may he enjoy the distinc- 
tion, and long may it prove a source of reciprocal 
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pride, to our parent University and to himself. 
Never till this hour have I stated, either in public 
or in private, the extent of this irretrievable sacri- 
fice ; but I have not felt it the less deeply. It is 
past, and I shall speak of it no more. 

Sir, by the exposition with which I have pre- 
sumed to trouble you, I am not vain enough to 
suppose that I shall make proselytes of my poli- 
tical opponents. All that I have desired is, to lay 
before the House the grounds of my conduct on 
this question, and to explain, step by step, my 
actions and the motives which led to them. I 
am conscious of the truth of every syllable that 
I have stated. The impression which may have 
been made by that statement, is not indifferent to 
me ; but be it what it may, I shall never revert 
to the subject again. 

I trust then, Sir, that I have now disposed fairly 
of the last two points which I felt myself called 
upon to discuss. I have shown that the Cabinet 
is as good now for the purpose of the Catholic 
Question as it has ever been during the last 
twenty-five years ; and better than at some 
periods during those twenty-five years, when the 
Ministers, however differing in opinion, were 
leagued together to resist the consideration of the 
Catholic claims. 

But I have still a few words to add, and they 
shall be as few as possible, of myself. Sir, it has 
been imputed to me individually, with far too 
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flattering an estimate of my importance, that I 
have at this moment the means and the oppor- 
tunity of carrying the Catholic Question. I do 
not exactly know by what process it is pretended 
that I can accomplish this great object. If it is 
meant that by resigning my office I could then, 
unshackled, and acting as an individual member 
of this House, bring the question again unre- 
servedly before you, I. answer, that whilst in the 
Government as well as out of it, I retain the 
power of taking such a part. But if it is meant 
that, after going on so long with my colleagues in 
the Cabinet, upon the principle of free action, 
respecting this question, I ought now to demand 
the formation of a new compact — that is a course, 
Sir, which I should disdain to take : I would ten 
thousand times rather quit office than turn round 
upon the Administration of which I am a member, 
and insist upon changing the footing upon which 
I entered it. But again, Sir, I declare that in 
office as well as out, I am at perfect liberty to 
moot this question whenever a sense of duty 
impels me to do so. Whether I shall do so while 
in office — whether I should do so if out of office — 
and when, in either case, the fit time for doing so 
may appear to be come, are points which I reserve 
for the decision of my own unfettered judgment. 
I hold it to be a question in which the vote and 
speech of no man ought to be irrevocably pro- 
mised before-hand for any specific time. It is a 
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question to be deliberately weighed, and to be 
pressed or not, according to the operation of cir- 
cumstances calculated to promote its success. 
When time and circumstances combine, I shall 
act for myself ; but 1 will not be precipitated into 
any course of action, either by taunts on the one 
hand, or by compliments on the other. Coarse 
imputations, therefore, or flattering appeals, will 
equally be employed in vain : I will hold the reins 
for my own guidance, and will not be driven from 
the course which I have resolved to pursue. 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. John Smith) 
who opened the debate on the other side of the 
House, on the first day of this lengthened discus- 
sion, was pleased to ask of me in terms of great 
civility and kindness, whether I do not love popu- 
larity ? Sir, I am not insensible to the good 
opinion of honourable men, such as him who put 
to me this question. 1 am not insensible to the 
good will of an enlightened community. The man 
who disregards it, is not worthy to hold a high 
official station in a country which boasts a popular 
constitution. I have encountered too many of 
the vicissitudes of public life not to know how to 
meet censures which I am conscious I do not 
deserve. On the other hand I desire to retain 
popularity, but I would hold it honourably or not 
at all. “ Laudo manentem or — to use the more 
beautiful paraphrase of Dryden : — 
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u I can applaud her — while she’s kind ; — 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings and will not stay, — 

I puff the prostitute away.” 

Yes, Sir, I love, I covet, I enjoy popularity ; but 
I will not court it by the surrender of my con- 
scientious judgment, or by the sacrifice of my 
settled opinions. 

But, Sir, I do not believe that any popularity 
which I may have the good fortune to enjoy, is 
put to hazard by my support of the bill now 
before us. 

If the honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham,) opposite, who on the first night of 
the session so gallantly identified himself with 
the Catholic Association, thinks that he has 
thereby gained the palm of popularity which 1 
am losing, let me tell him that I cannot congra- 
tulate him on the fancied acquisition. On the 
contrary, I believe mine to be eventually the 
surer road. I do not mean to speak lightly of 
the honourable and learned gentleman’s support 
of this question, or of the consequences attending 
it. I do not under-value the services of such an 
advocate in any cause which he thinks fit to 
espouse ; I acknowledge freely his great talents 
and acquirements, his accumulated knowledge, 
and the prodigious power with which he brings 
all those qualities into action. I acknowledge 
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them the more freely, because it has been often 
our fortune to be opposed to each other : — 

“ Stctimus tela aspera contra 

Contulimusque inanus : cxperto credite, quant us 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam.” 

But valuable as these qualifications must at all 
times render him as an advocate to those whose 
cause he undertakes, he may still experience dis- 
appointment in the quarter where he expects to 
find his chief reward ; and may discover that he 
has mistaken the road, not only to the general 
approbation of the country, but even to the good 
graces of those whom he most immediately aims 
at pleasing. Differing, however, totally as I do 
from the honourable and learned gentleman in the 
estimation in which he holds the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, I must, for the sake of the Catholic Ques- 
tion itself, and in order to retain the power of 
serving it, take my firm stand in support of the 
present bill. 

Having always viewed the question of Catholic 
concession, not simply as it affected those whom 
it went to relieve, but with reference to the 
interest, happiness, and security of the whole 
country ; being persuaded that to make its bene- 
ficial effects thus extensive, we must carry the 
country with us ; believing that there is, in Eng- 
land, a great inert mass of opposition to the 
Catholic Question, which can only be worn down 
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by clegrees, and which must be dealt with gently 
and considerately ; that nothing would be more 
Calculated to embody and confirm an obstinate 
resistance, than any apprehension on the part of 
the mass of the people of England, that the Go- 
vernment was leagued together for the express 
purpose of carrying that question ; and that an 
Administration formed for the specific and avowed 
purpose of carrying it, would not only fail in that 
object, but would light up a flame throughout this 
country, which it would be most difficult indeed 
to quench ; I still hope and trust that the ques- 
tion will ultimately succeed. If it succeeds, it 
will be through discussions in Parliament lead- 
ing to favourable decisions. Such decisions 
must ultimately operate upon the Administra- 
tion, which, however composed, cannot but feel 
itself bound to carry the decisions of Parliament 
into effect. 

I do not despair of this result, if we proceed 
with sobriety and circumspection ; but I doubt 
whether we can accomplish every thing at a single 
blow. I have already reminded the House, that 
in 1813 we might have carried a bill containing 
every thing but seats in Parliament, but we threw 
it up in a pet. I have never ceased to regret that 
hasty determination. 


“ Ex illo flnere, ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spes Danaum.” 
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From that moment the Catholic Question began 
to lose ground. 

But, Sir, the lost ground may yet be recovered. 
With a view to that recovery, I have already said 
we must quiet, in this country, the apprehensions 
entertained for the safety of the Protestant Church 
Establishment. With a view to that recovery, we 
must put down, in Ireland, faction, of whatever 
description ; we must put down all unconstitu- 
tional associations, but, foremost, this Catholic 
Association, for which alone a stand has been 
made. I conjure the House therefore to entertain 
and to pass this bill ; first, for the suppression of 
an association of which no government, worthy 
the name of a government could tolerate the 
existence ; and, secondly, for the advancement of * 
the great question to which that association has 
endeavoured to ally itself, an alliance of which 
the Catholic Question must be disencumbered 
before it can have fair play. 

The House divided — 


Ayes 278 

Noes 128 

Majority 155 
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Sir F. Bitrdett moved the order of the day, for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on the Amendment proposed 
to be made to the question, “ That the bill be now read a 
second time which Amendment was, to leave out the word 
« now," and at the end of the question to add the words, 

« upon this day six months." 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose, amidst gene- 
ral cries from all sides of the House, and spoke to 
the following effect : — 

Often as it has fallen to my lot to address the 
blouse on this important question, I cannot ap- 
proach the consideration of it on this occasion 
without feelings of the deepest anxiety. And yet 
it must be confessed, that the subject now presents 
itself under appearances unusually cheering. 
Whether the opinion of this country be not, in 
fact, as strongly opposed to concession to the 
Roman Catholics as I believed it to be at the 
beginning of the session, or that the abatement of 
the causes which at that particular existed 
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(I refer of course to the proceedings at the Catho- 
lic Association) have proportionably diminished 
that opposition, I gladly admit' that the number 
of petitions presented to this House is not such as 
to indicate that vehement and stirring hostility 
with which the Catholic Question has been here- 
tofore assailed. This circumstance is of itself 
highly, and to me, I confess, unexpectedly satis- 
factory. 

It is an additional satisfaction, that among the 
petitions which have been presented to the House, 
there is, in many of them, amidst all the sincerity 
and zeal with which they are laudably distin- 
guished, a manifest ignorance, both of the state of 
the existing laws respecting the Catholics, and of 
the precise objects to which the present bill is 
directed. This ignorance — this want of accurate 
knowledge as to matters of law — is no disparage- 
ment to any man, nor is it stated by me in that 
intent. I state it merely as a cheering circum- 
stance, because prejudices, founded on error and 
misapprehension, will, in honest and ingenuous 
minds, give way when that error is removed. I 
feel. Sir, as strongly as any man, the duty of 
throwing open the doors of Parliament to the 
petitions of the people. The opinions of the coun- 
try, whatever they may be, are entitled to the 
most respectful and attentive consideration. But, 
after such consideration, it is the duty of the 

c c 2 
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House to proceed firmly upon its own judg- 
ment. 

With respect, therefore, to all British subjects — 
but especially to that class of them who conceive 
themselves more particularly interested on the 
present occasion — who are placed in advance, as 
it were, as guardians of the religious institutions 
of the country — with respect to the clergy of Eng- 
land, 1 not only admit their right to make known 
their opinions to Parliament, but I should think 
them wanting in their duty if they did not come 
forward with the fair and candid expression of 
those opinions. Even in the petitions, however, 
from that most respectable body, I have found 
some erroneous apprehensions as to the real state 
of the law as it stands at present, with respect to 
Roman Catholics. I repeat, that I impute no 
blame to the individuals who have acted under 
th^se erroneous apprehensions. They share those 
apprehensions with many other persons — with 
some of the members of this House — who have 
not the like excuse of constant professional avoca- 
tions to justify their want of accurate information 
upon topics not within their daily occupation. 
But the fact is as I have described it : and the 
description applies peculiarly to one petition (to 
which I will call the attention of the House, with- 
out mentioning the place from whence it comes), 
which grounds its whole opposition to the bill 
now pending, upon an entire mistake as to the 
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purpose which is meant to be effected by it. 
These petitioners pray that this House “ will not 
extend to the Roman Catholic^ those privileges 
and immunities which are withholden from other 
classes of dissenters.” Now, if I were called 
upon to declare what my object is in supporting 
this bill, I would say, that it is, to place the Ca- 
tholic dissenters precisely on the same footing as 
the other dissenters ; and I contend, therefore, 
that, so far as that object is concerned, this peti- 
tion, and the other petitions of which it is a spe- 
cimen, do not militate against the bill before the 
House. Protestant dissenters have voices in the 
legislature. They have facilities of access to 
seats in this House, of which Roman Catho- 
lics are altogether deprived ; and I know of no 
privileges not enjoyed by any description of dis- 
senters which would be enjoyed by Roman 
Catholics, if this bill were to pass into a law. 

It is a gross and palpable mistake, therefore, 
in these petitioners, to suppose that any privileges 
and immunities are intended to be communicated 
by this bill to the Roman Catholic dissenters, 
which are withholden from dissenters of other 
denominations. And the prayer of their petitions, 
therefore, being preferred in error, is to be met 
with explanation, not with compliance. 

Sir, this bill does not tend, as is imagined 
by the petitioners, to equalize all religions in the 
state ; but to equalize all the dissenting sects of 
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religion. I am, and this bill is, for a predominant 
established church ; and I would not, even in 
appearance, meddle with the laws which secure 
that predominance to the Church of England — I 
would not sanction any measure which, even by 
inference, could be shown to be hostile to that 
establishment. But I am for the removal of prac- 
tical grievance. And in this view of the subject, 
what is the fact with respect to the Protestant 
dissenters? It is this— that they labour under 
no practical grievance on account of their religious 
differences from us ; that they sit with us in this 
House, and share our councils — that they are 
admissible to the offices of the state, and : Rave, in 
fact, in very numerous instances, been admitted to 
them — but they hold these privileges subject to 
an annual renewal by the annual Act of Indem- 
nity ; — so with the Roman Catholics, if this bill 
should pass. They will be admitted only to the 
same privileges, and they will hold them liable to 
the same condition. 

I hope. Sir, that I shall have satisfied the re- 
spectable class of petitioners to whom I refer, that 
their particular fears are unfounded. I must add, 
with reference to some of the petitions from dis- 
senters, that I am astonished at the hostile lan- 
guage which those petitions speak, coming, as it 
does, from men who themselves differ so widely 
from the Established Church ; and who, neverthe- 
less, enjoy a community of civil and political 
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advantages with churchmen. This language, and 
the more than usually theological turn of the pre- 
sent debate, make it necessar^for me to say a 
word or two, though very reluctantly, on that 
view of the question. It surprises me, I own, 
that the Church of England looks upon the doc- 
trines of the Catholic dissenters as so much more 
adverse and dangerous to their own, than those 
of other classes of dissenters, to whom it appears 
to avow much less antipathy. What is it that 
prevents the Roman Catholics from taking their 
seats in this House ? The oath against transub- 
stantiation. God forbid that, within these walls, 
and before this assembly, I should irreverently 
presume to enter into any discussion upon the 
articles of the Christian faith ; but, when we 
select the belief in transubstantiation, as aground 
for exclusion from Parliament, is it not extraor- 
dinary that the man who believes in consubstan- 
tiation should be invited to sit by our side in this 
House, and to enjoy all the privileges of the 
Constitution ? I do not presume to define the 
nice distinctions by which the two doctrines are 
separated from each other ; but is that difference 
of a nature to justify so wide a political distinc- 
tion ? The man who can distinguish so accu- 
rately between them as to pronounce the holders 
of the one doctrine to be loyal subjects, and the 
holders of the other to be of necessity traitors, 
may be envied for an understanding fitted rather 
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for subtle disputation than for the purposes of 
common life. 

If it is said, ljjowever, that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is selected as a test of political 
faith, not on account of any intrinsic vice in the 
doctrine, but because the holders of it were once 
Jacobites : I answer, that it is then, indeed, most 
monstrous to retain, as a substantive ground of 
-exclusion, that which (by the very argument) was 
originally selected, not because it was a corrup- 
tion of faith, but because it was a symbol of dis- 
loyalty, now that that disloyalty is confessedly 
and notoriously extinct. 

But the Catholics hold the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation. Why, Sir, are not many other, I 
will not say almost all, churches exclusive upon 
some articles of faith. Has not the Church of 
England her Athanasian Creed — of which, with- 
out irreverence, I may say, that it is, at best, only 
a human exposition of the great mysteries of 
Christianity. And yet it is expressly declared, 
in that creed, that they who believe not the truth 
of that human exposition, cannot be saved. With 
this fact before us, and with the still more strik- 
ing fact, that we have constantly — that we have 
at this very moment, sitting among us in this 
House, men who do not hold this belief, and 
against whom, therefore, we pronounce the sen- 
tence that they are excluded from salvation, can 
we exclude Catholics from the enjoyment of their 
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civil rights, on the ground that they also preach 
the doctrine of exclusion ? 

The doctrine of absolution is 'Hie next ground 
on which the opponents of the bill rest. Sir, I am 
not about to defend that doctrine ; but we must 
in fairness allow the Catholics to qualify it with 
their own explanation. We require the like pri- 
vilege in our own case. It appears, from the 
evidence before the committee of the House of 
Lords, that the efficacy of the assumed power of 
absolution depends on the disposition of the party 
receiving it, and not on the abstract power of the 
person who gives it. It depends on the sincere 
repentance of the party who receives it, on his 
resolution to amend, and to repair, so far as he is 
able, the evils he has done. If this be so, is this 
opinion confined to the Roman Catholic? I will 
ask any man to read one sentence in our own 
Prayer Book, in the office for the Visitation of the 
Sick. I will not profane the words by quotation 
in debate ; but I think any candid man who reads 
them will admit, that, taken nakedly, by them- 
selves, they appear to mean much more than they 
really mean ; and that they require to be quali- 
fied, as in fact they are qfialified, in our Common- 
prayer, with explanation. 

Do not let it be imputed to me. Sir, that I 
mean to say that there are no important distinc- 
tions between the Protestant and Catholic creeds; 
differences wide enough to make me rejoice that 
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we have separated from the Church of Rome ; 
and have purified the doctrine and the discipline 
of our church ffpm its glosses and corruptions. 
But the question that we are discussing is a prac- 
tical political question. It is, whether the dif- 
ferences of faith, such as they are, justify us in 
denouncing the creed of the Roman Catholics as 
incompatible with the discharge of their duties as 
good subjects and useful members of the state? 
Sir, I do not mean to draw the comparison invi- 
diously ; but I own that if theological tenets are 
to have the weight which is assigned to them in the 
discussion of this question, I am surprised that 
some honourable members, while they turn up 
their eyes in astonishment at the thought of ad- 
mitting to the privileges of the Constitution, those 
who, like the Catholics, differ from them in such 
points as I have described, yet do not scruple to 
sit and to vote, as they do daily, — as they will 
this night — with those who deny the Divinity of 
our Saviour. 

The next objection which has been insisted 
upon — and it is one which I certainly did not 
expect to have heard — is, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics ascribe an overweening merit and efficacy 
to human actions. Be it so= But we, who are 
considering these several tenets only as they affect 
the state, may, perhaps, be permitted to ask, are 
those who lay so much stress on works, likely to 
be worse or better subjects than those who be- 
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lieve that good works are of no value, but that 
faith alone is all in all ? I presume not to decide 
which is the more orthodox opinion ; but for a 
good subject of a state, whose safety I am to pro- 
vide for, I, for my part, would unquestionably 
prefer the man who insists on the necessity of 
good works as part of his religious creed, to him 
who considers himself controlled in all his actions 
by a pre-ordained and inexorable necessity ; and 
who, provided he believes implicitly, thinks him- 
self irresponsible for his actions. 

But, from theory let us come to facts. Refer 
to the history of this country, and see what it 
teaches on this subject. By what political dif- 
ferences has the country been most violently 
agitated ; and out of what species of sectarianism 
has that agitation arisen? A papist, it is said, 
cannot bear due allegiance to a sovereign of this 
country. But, what was the religion which 
brought Protestant monarchy to the block ? The 
papists? — Which were the sects that stripped 
Protestant episcopacy of its mitre and its peerage 
— of its spiritual authority and its temporal rank ? 
— The papists ? 

The next argument is drawn from the acknow- 
ledgment, by the Roman Catholics, of the spi- 
ritual supremacy of the Pope It cannot be denied 

that such spiritual supremacy is acknowledged ; 
and the question for Parliament is, whether that 
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doctrine is liable to be acted upon in such a way 
as to threaten danger to the state ? 

I do not, on this subject, rest alone on the evi- 
dence of Dr. Doyle taken before the committees : 
although (setting aside the obligation of an oath, 
which is assumed by those who oppose this ques- 
tion to be little obligatory upon Roman Catholics), 
I cannot think it probable that a gentleman of 
Dr. Doyle’s character and station — knowing that 
every word which he uttered would be read by 
all of his creed, by his own flock, and by the 
Pope himself— nay, that many of his brethren in 
the ministry were, at that very moment, waiting 
in the next room ready to be examined them- 
selves, and likely, if he stated what was not true, 
to be called in to contradict him; — I cannot, 1 
say, think it probable that such a man, so circum- 
stanced, could utter a deliberate falsehood, with 
detection and exposure staring him in the face. 
Without giving to Dr. Doyle, therefore, more 
credit than I would to any other moral, educated, 
and intelligent man, I am bound to conclude, 
upon every calculation of probability, that he 
spoke nothing before the committee, but what he 
conscientiously believed to be true. It may, then, 
be taken to be true, that the opinion stated by 
Dr. Doyle to be the opinion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, is their opinion ; and Dr. Doyle solemnly 
denies, that the spiritual obedience which Roman 
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Catholics render to the Pope does or can interfere 
with their allegiance to their temporal sovereign. 
Ilis own words are, after a distinct disavowal of 
the contrary influence, — “ There was an objection 
taken, that the promise of obedience, though ca- 
nonically made to the Pope, interfered with our 
allegiance to a lawful sovereign ; and therefore 
there was a clause inserted in the oath which 
removed that objection.” 

But is this a new construction of Dr. Doyle’s, 
and on that account to be received with jealousy 
and suspicion ? Or, is it an opinion which has in 
all times been held by honest and intelligent Ro- 
man Catholics ? N othing contributes more to 
the establishment of truth, than an unexpected 
and fortuitous discovery of circumstances tending 
to confirm it. I happened, only a day or two ago, 
to fall upon an illustration of Dr. Doyle’s argu- 
ment on this subject, in the correspondence be- 
tween Pope and Bishop Atterbury, which struck 
me as singularly apposite. Pope, as every one 
knows, was a Roman Catholic. His friend the 
Bishop of Rochester, with a very laudable zeal, 
was anxious to convert him to the Protestant 
faith ; for which purpose he appears to have 
pointed out to the poet, the errors of his creed, 
and then urged the renunciation of them. Pope’s 
reply to the Bishop’s exhortation was as follows : 
“ I hope all churches and all governments are so 
far of God as they are rightly understood and 
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rightly administered ; and where they are or may 
be wrong, I leave it to God alone to mend or 
reform them ; which, whenever he does, it must 
be by greater instruments than I am. I am not a 
papist, for I renounce the temporal invasions of 
the papal power, and detest their arrogated autho- 
rity over princes and states ; but I am a Catholic 
in the strictest sense of the word.'’ 

Here, then, I say, is a complete coincidence 
with what Dr. Doyle has declared before the 
committees ; and I cannot help thinking this ac- 
cidental testimony of a hundred years ago, written 
in the strictness of private correspondence, elicited 
by no controversy and never intended for publi- 
cation, as one of the strongest and happiest con- 
firmations that could be brought in aid of the 
professions of a Roman Catholic of the present 
day. It is true, that this distinction between spi- 
ritual and temporal allegiance has, in the course 
of these debates, been held up to ridicule as an 
absurdity : but an absurdity which governed the 
decision of Pope, and which satisfied the judg- 
ment of Atterbury, may be received by less-gifted 
men with something short of derision. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that one of these two illus- 
trious correspondents intrigued against the Pro- 
testant succession. But, it happens whimsically 
enough — as if to confute the assumption, that 
Roman Catholic faith and disloyal propensities 
are inseparably allied — that the popish poet was 
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the loyal subject, and the Protestant bishop the 
jacobite traitor. 

It is brought forward, as another objection to 
the concession of any political power to the Ca- 
tholics, that they are— in Ireland especially — under 
the absolute guidance of their priests and of their 
political leaders — men whom they regard with a 
veneration bordering on idolatry. Sir, I admit 
the fact ; but I lay the blame on another quarter. 
If the Roman Catholics are idolators in religion 
(as we swear at this table that they are), we can- 
not help it. But if they are (as is now alleged) 
idolators in politics, it is we who have to answer 
for their error. If we withdraw from them the 
more legitimate objects of political reverence; if 
we deny to them, as it were, the political sacra- 
ments of the constitution, what wonder that they 
make to themselves false gods of the champions 
of their cause — of their spiritual and political 
leaders ? But, fortunately, the cure of this crime 
(if it be one) is in our hands. Let us open to them 
the sanctuary of the law— let us lift up the veil 
which shuts them out from the British Constitu- 
tion, and show them the spirit of freedom which 
dwells within — the object of our own veneration. 
Let us call them to partake in the same rites, with 
which our purer worship is celebrated. Let us 
do this, and depend upon it, we shall speedily 
wean them from their present political idolatry ; 
and leave deserted the spurious shrines at which 
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they now bow down before their Doyles and their 
O’Connells. 

Sir, I am sure it cannot be necessary for me to 
say, that I am not, by taste nor in principle, ad- 
dicted to political innovation ; that I am not easily 
reconciled to any propositions which recommend 
it. But I am not, on the other hand, blind to the 
expediency which may sometimes prescribe it ; 
still less, I hope, would I resist it merely because 
it is innovation, when founded in justice. In the 
measure now recommended to the House — I mean 
in the principle of that measure (this is not the 
stage for canvassing its details) — expediency and 
justice appear to me to conspire. 

Opinion in favour of a settlement of this so 
long litigated question, gains ground. I do not 
say that it has yet overcome all prejudices, but it 
wins upon them every day. Is there no danger 
that if you do not anticipate change, change may 
over-master you ? If a change must be made, it 
is surely better that it should be effected while it 
may be brought about temperately and amicably. 
Sir, it is absurd to deny, that in the case of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, especially, there is 
great grievance. Is it not primd facie, a grievance, 
that people should suffer, in their civil and poli- 
tical capacities, on account of their religious 
persuasion ? Is it not a grievance, that the choice 
of the Crown should be restricted in the selection 
of its servants, and in the distribution of its 
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favours ? Is it not a grievance that a people 
should wear a badge, marking them out from the 
rest of their fellow subjects as objects of suspicion 
and distrust; a degrading, disheartening stigma, 
which necessarily damps their industry, blasts 
their hopes of honour, and subjects them to a 
perpetuity of exclusion from^ which other sects 
have been long relieved ? No man. Sir, can deny 
that in all this there is great grievance. I do not 
say that it is an unjustifiable, an inexcusable 
state of things; but I say it is a primd facie case 
of hardship, which requires to be justified and 
excused by those who approve and uphold it. 
The burthen of the proof lies with them. 

Jt is said that the removal of these grievances, 
the nature of which is hardly denied, will be 
attended with danger to the constitution. 

First, Sir, what is that danger ? I ask this 
question, and I listen for the answer to it, on 
every stage of this bill ; but, to this hour, I have 
not heard one specific and intelligible attempt to 
answer it. It is shown, indeed, and I dispute it 
not, that with a Roman Catholic Monarch on the 
throne, with a Roman Catholic Pretender con- 
tending for it, or with a Roman Catholic rebellion, 
either plotting, or in activity, there has been 
and would be danger in relaxing all the laws 
against Roman Catholics. But, that none of 
those contingencies exist now, is surely a propo- 
sition not admitting of denial. That the relaxation 

vol. v. no 
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of the laws would tend to create any of these 
dangers, is one which I must hear stated and 
argued (a task which no man has yet been hardy 
enough to undertake), before I am called upon to 
assent to it, or to act as if I believed it. 

The honourable member for Derry (Mr. Dawson) 
has said that we are in a situation which leaves us 
only a choice of difficulties ; and that no conclu- 
sion to which we can come will be satisfactory. 
I admit that our situation is one of great difficulty ; 
but it is a consolation under our misfortune, and 
an alleviation of it, that our difficulties would be 
still greater if we had made them for ourselves. 
We have not created our difficulties ; we inherited 
them ; but it is our good fortune to have the means 
of curing them in our own hand. When gentle- 
men deduce an example for our conduct from that 
of our ancestors who framed the penal laws, at, 
or immediately after the Revolution, I beg them 
to look a little lower down in the page of history, 
to the conduct of our more immediate predeces- 
sors, who relaxed the rigour of the code which 
remoter generations had framed. With which of 
these two generations have we the nearer sym- 
pathy? Which of ’ them was in a situation more 
nearly resembling our own ? and wherefore are we, 
in our retrospect of history, to skip over the age 
which commenced a system of mildness, in order 
to get back to one in which severity was justified 
upon reasons which have long passed away ? 
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For, Sir, though we have no responsibility for 
the enactment of the penal laws, let us not charge 
our ancestors with having passed them without 
excuse. At the time when the greater part of these 
laws were enacted, the country was convulsed 
with the disorders of a disputed succession ; and 
the religion of the party hostile to the existing 
Government was looked upon asf the mark of their 
politics. It was proscribed, not so much with the 
view of pulling down a particular form of worship, 
as of crushing the political party who professed 
it. The Catholics were attacked by those who 
had felt their power when they possessed the 
political ascendancy, or who dreaded it, if they 
should again become successful. It is, therefore, 
unjust to our ancestors to impute to hatred of their 
fellow subjects professing the Catholic religion, 
the precautionary severities which they exercised 
towards the Catholic Jacobites of their day. 

But there is another claim which our ancestors 
have on our justice. They saw that reconcilement 
was impracticable; — that the enmity between 
them and the Jacobites must be permanent and 
lasting. They sought, therefore, to weaken and 
break down the power of those whom scruples 
of humanity alone prevented them from altogether 
exterminating. They chose, indeed, a mode of 
effecting this object in cruelty little short of exter- 
mination ; but the mode which they adopted has 
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at least this praise, that it answered the purpose 
for which it was devised. 

The rack, Sir, is a horrible engine, but it is 
a beautiful piece of mechanism ; so, the penal 
code was dreadful, but it was admirably adapted 
to its use. It set children against their parents, 
wives against th«*r husbands, brother against 
brother, servants against their masters, and the 
hand of every man against his kindred and his 
kind. It entered into and dissevered all the rela- 
tions of domestic and social life. It, in the result, 
impoverished, degraded, brutified, and paralysed 
the whole Catholic population of Ireland ; and 
plunged them into the most abject state of moral 
as well as political debasement. Such, and so 
effective for its purpose, was the penal code 
against the Catholics. But, just when this bar- 
barous code had nearly exhausted its powers,, 
when the last turn, as it were, might have been 
given to the machinery of the rack, the English 
Legislature grew ashamed of its own work, and 
shrunk back from the consummation which it had 
taken so much pains in preparing. 

Sir^in the ^usjncious reign of George III., the 
first reTax&tioii of the penal code took place. It 
would be folly to deny that, from that moment, 
the policy of this country was changed. What 
the Legislature did in 1778, was the first step in 
this merciful innovation; what has been done 
from time to time since that period, is in conse- 
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quence of that first step, and in pursuance of the 
benignant system then substituted for rigour and 
proscription. The task which we arc now invited 
to perform is, to persist in the policy adopted in 
1778, and to follow it to its legitimate con- 
clusion. 

I have often, I confess, turped away with dis- 
gust from the consideration of those cruel enact- 
ments, which were multiplied, year after year, 
with a perverse ingenuity, each successively 
appearing to be aimed at some privilege or comfort 
of social life, which had escaped the notice of 
former enactments, and to be pointed at some 
new and tender spot on which a more acute pain 
might be inflicted. I have, I say, contemplated 
witli disgust those ingenious devices of moral and 
political torture, but 1 now look back upon them 
almost with pleasure — a pleasure caused not only 
by the hope that I am looking at them for the last 
time, and that justice, though tardy, is at length 
about to effect their eutire and eternal removal, 
but because it is delightful to compare the slow 
and painful degrees by which so monstrous a 
system as the penal code was enqgj^ejfej; and to 
consider that one vote of benevorea^rTaye, and 
of a wise and prudent benevolence, may sweep 
all remains of it away. 


■Who but felt of late. 


With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy, then.” 
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Why am I compelled to add — 

Th’ event is feared !” 

What is there to make us fear it ? I again press 
this question upon my opponents, and implore 
that they will condescend to answer it. What is 
there to deter us from this final effort of mercy ? 
Is it the fear that after we have taken the Catholics 
into the constitution, they may turn their newly 
acquired political capacities against us ? Is that 
probable ? Is it practicable ? How ? Where ? 
Why ? And even supposing it possible to be 
made, could such an attempt be successful ? 

But, let us look at the other part of the diffi- 
culties which the honourable member for Derry 
represents as besetting us. Can we go back to 
the policy of King William and Queen Anne, and 
re-enact the penal code ? Can we stand where 
we are ? Is not the opinion which enabled us to 
make that stand failing us ? Since the commence- 
ment of this debate we have witnessed a splendid 
illustration of the manner in which prejudices of 
long standing have yielded to the force of cir- 
cumst^e^at^mn^ the voice of reason. It was 
impossuN^|fo’1isten to the manly and candid 
avowal of the honourable member for Armagh 
(Mr. Brownlow) admitting the prejudices and 
apprehensions which birth, education, connection, 
habit, had created and confirmed in him, and 
unequivocally renouncing them all ; it was impos- 
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sible, I say, to hear that ingenuous declaration, 
and to consider the space which that honourable 
gentleman fills in the eyes of his own country, 
without acknowledging that his speech was a fact 
of the most important nature, and that as great a 
change was wrought by it in the practical state of 
the question, as it evinced to have taken place 
in the feelings of his own mind. 

The impressions produced by that speech, have 
been deepened and strengthened by the succes- 
sive avowal of a similar kind from an honourable 
and gallant officer (Colonel Pakenham) whose 
plain, strait-forward narrative of the opinions and 
feelings in which he had been nurtured, and of 
the change which those opinions and feelings had 
undergone, composed one of the most powerful 
arguments that I ever heard delivered on this 
subject; and from another honourable gentle- 
man, the member lor the county of Down (Colonel 
Ford), whose brief but emphatic declaration of 
opinion was at once a proof and a model of honest 
and honourable conviction. 

If these are indications of the state of opinion 
in Ireland, can any one have hel^U^^toeech of 
the honourable member for Dors^NHpHf* Port- 
man), and of the noble lord behind me (Lord Vai- 
letort) without being satisfied, that the settlement 
of this great question is an object of intense 
anxiety to Englishmen— whose judgments are as 
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free from bias, as their motives are from the possi- 
bility of suspicion ? 

Such manifestations of Protestant feeling, I 
trust, will be met with corresponding feelings on 
the part of the Roman Catholics themselves. Our 
buisness, however, is not to negociate with the 
Catholics, but to legislate for them— to legislate, 
I hope, in accordance with the mitigated spirit of 
the times in which we live, and with the improved 
condition of the Catholic population of Ireland. 
How greatly has that population increased in 
wealth, in intelligence, in activity, in industry, as 
well as in numbers ! With these advantages must 
have increased, in a corresponding degree, the 
desire of acquiring that political rank, which 
naturally belongs to wealth and station in society? 
In raising them from the state of degradation in 
which our ancestors had placed them, you have 
given them too much if you have not given it for 
a noble purpose, if you have only lifted them up 
to a nearer view of the blessings which you would 
yet persist in withholding from them. Far better, 
perhaps, would it have been to have allowed them 
to rema^Hm^iJf debased and degraded situation 
to whiciF%g||pWre reduced, than to raise them 
partially, and then to interdict their further eleva- 
tion, — to stimulate and excite every generous 
principle, and then to deny to those principles the 
opportunity of being called into action. 
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My right honourable friend the secretary for 
Ireland, is panic struck at the prospect of taking 
one step in advance. He foresees the overthrow 
of the Constitution from the admission of a few 
Catholic gentlemen into Parliament; but there 
must be, as it appears to me, a long chain of 
deduction between his premises and his inference, 
the links of which chain, I must confess, 1 have 
not the perspicacity to discern. What can that 
force be, of which my right honourable friend is 
so afraid? Is it physical force? — Why, physical 
force is more likely to be applied to a door that is 
shut, than against a door that is open. The mass 
which would be broken and dissipated by gradual 
admission, presses with accumulated strength 
against the bar of an inexorable exclusion. For 
it should always be remembered, that it is not 
political power which is proposed to be given by 
this bill, but eligibility, not fruition, but the 
capacity to enjoy. The Protestant Crown will 
still be master of its own choice ; and the Protes- 
tant population of this country will have preju- 
dices enough, honourable prejudices, to oppose 
to any symptom of abuse, to anv. t he, m aitt distant 
alarm of mischief, from an uhd g^'ffl fusion of 
Catholics into office or into Parliament. 

My right honourable friend says, the Roman 
Catholics will never be satisfied, that they will 
go on insisting upon more and more until his 
prophecy respecting the overthrow of the Con- 
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stitution is fulfilled. But can you suppose that 
the Roman Catholic gentlemen, or the Roman 
Catholic labourers, or the whole Roman Catholic 
population combined, in all their gradations, can 
ever hope to seize the powers of the state ? Is 
this a probable, is it even a possible event ? Sup- 
pose that, in the first session after this bill passes, 
five or six Catholic gentlemen are admitted into 
Parliament. The new comers would be, at first, 
I dare say, objects of curiosity, of distant obser- 
vation, of cautious and circumspect avoidance. 
They would have some inquisitive glances to 
encounter ; and some doubts would be excited, 
and, perhaps, some wagers laid, as to their capa- 
city to use the organs of ratiocination like less 
superstitious men. We should naturally suspect 
crucifixes in their walking-sticks, and relics in 
their snuff-boxes. But all this strangeness would 
wear off. In the course of a session or two we 
should venture upon a nearer approach; first, 
in little knots of two or three, taking care always 
to preserve a majority, at last, perhaps, when we 
grew bolder, alone. Nay, the time would come, 
when wei should actually manage to sit beside 
them, witt^aB much ease as we now manage to sit 
beside Unitarians, of whom we think more favour- 
ably only because they believe less than we do, 
whereas the Roman Catholics believe more ; as 
if, to use an expression of Mr. Burke’s, “ he is 
the best Protestant who protests against the 
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greatest number of doctrines.” But, as to what 
is put forward as the greatest object of appre- 
hension — the intemperance with which Roman 
Catholic members would advocate the Catholic 
claims — very sure I am that no Catholic gentle- 
man will be found to say - such things upon that 
subject as we heard a Protestant representative 
of a Catholic county say the other night, — threat- 
ening, and almost inviting resistance if this bill 
should not pass into law. A Roman Catholic 
would not be obliged to launch into such extrava- 
gance of argument, in order to satisfy his Roman 
Catholic constituents of his sincerity. 

One of the objections to the bill is, as to time. 
But, let me ask. Sir, is there any man that hears 
me who conscientiously believes that in ten or 
twenty years from this time, the relief sought for 
by the Catholics will not be granted? And if 
there be not among the violent of the opponents 
of this measure one person who holds this belief, 
what is the real question for our consideration ? 
Is it not simply whether the boon to be bestowed 
shall now be given, and we have the grace of 
giving it while it may yet be received ad an act of 
grace? Unless it is believed that the present 
state of Ireland can continue, surely the time is 
come. Again and again I beg our opponents to 
descend from generalities to specification. What 
are the injuries that they foresee as likely to 
accrue to the Constitution, to that Constitution 
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which is held up to the Irish as something for 
which they are bound to shed their blood, but the 
beauties of which consist not in the liberties it 
imparts, not in the equality of rights which it 
bestows on all the people living under it, but in 
the scrupulotife exclusion from its benefits of those 
Catholics, whom you call upon to venerate and 
uphold it. To reason in this manner with the 
Roman Catholic, is not to treat him as an intelli- 
gent being. Show him a good reason for his ex- 
clusion, and exclude him, and tell him so, forever. 
But, if that exclusion was originally enacted on 
temporary grounds, if those grounds have ceased 
to exist, it cannot, it is not in the nature of tlyngs, 
that it should continue for ever. And if it is not 
to continue for ever, the time for removing it is 
now come. In proportion as the prosperity of 
the country is great, in proportion as the country 
is rich and powerful, in proportion as it is free 
from external danger, as it is spreading and 
widening the basis of its strength, and unfolding 
its immense capabilities of improvement, just in 
that proportion are we in a condition to give the 
boon asked by the Catholics, without being liable 
to the misconstruction of its having been forced 
from us by necessity, or extorted by intimidation. 

I hope, Sir, that I should feel the disgrace of 
yielding to menace : and I think, moreover, that 
I have proved to my right honourable friend, 
during the present session, that I am prepared to 
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vindicate the honour of this House, and to uphold 
the supremacy of the law under whatever pretext, 
or with whatever object the violation of it may 
be attempted. I could understand the feelings of 
those who refused to go intqthis question at times 
when to grant it might be impute^ to the diffi- 
culties of the country, or the consequent weakness 
and apprehensions of Parliament. But, Sir, a time 
is now come, suitable beyond our hopes and our 
expectations. Who can look on the high and 
palmy prosperity of the country, and not wish 
to mark this auspicious state of things by a signal 
act of beneficence to a portion of our fellow-sub- 
jects, who have toiled at our side in the day of 
our distresses and difficulties; — transmitting the 
record of this act to our posterity as a testimony 
of our just and grateful sense of the favours which 
Providence is now heaping upon our heads, and 
thus consecrating the present aera for all time to 
come in the annals of British Legislation ? Let 
us do this — and come a change of fortune when 
it will, we may meet it with regret, indeed, but 
without repentance. We shall have made this 
glorious moment irrevocably our own. 

Non tamen irritum 
Effingit infectum que reddet 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.” 

Although this, Sir, is not the time for entering 
into a discussion on the particular provisions of 
the bill, I will, nevertheless, avail myself of the 
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opportunity to offer one or two remarks upon 
them : the rather, as I fear I may not have another 
opportunity of addressing the House during the 
progress of the bill.* 

My right honourable friend, the Secretary for 
Ireland, has ^ivided jthe bill into three distinct 
parts — the preamble — the oath, — and the commis- 
sion for the security of the Protestant Church. — 
As to the preamble, which consists of a declara- 
tion of the stability of the Protestant established 
Church and Constitution, my right honourable 
friend states, that it is nothing but words. Why, 
Sir, so are all laws nothing but words. But, what 
are the oaths on which you now rely for safety — 
what are your abjurations and declarations at this 
table, but words ? Harsh and ill-sounding words 
many of them, and angry words, to be sure ! but, 
why cling so fondly to negative legislation, to 
phrases of contempt and expressions of abhor- 
rence — and reject, as idle and inoperative, vows 
of attachment and professions of allegiance ? Why 
think that a legislature is to be prone to denounce 
what it hates, and never ready to commend what 
it approves ? 

Again, it has been objected to the oath in the 
bill, that it is too long, that it is more like a bill 
of indictment, in which every possible crime is 

* Mr. Canning was labouring, at this moment, under a severe 
attack t>f the gout, which afterwards confined him to his chamber 
for some weeks. 
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enumerated, than a protestation against imputed 
doctrines. Sir, I entirely agree with my right 
honourable friend, that it is so. But, my right 
honourable friend forgets that the bill has to pass 
another House, in which there exists a very nice 
sensibility on all these matters. In*§he last bill 
which was sent up from this House, that oath had 
been curtailed : but then it was made an objec- 
tion to the measure, by the lovers of ample adju- 
rations, that the good old oath was not at all too 
long, but that the new one was too short by the 
head and tail. Its shortness begot many sur- 
mises of evil intentions. In drawing up the pre- 
sent bill, therefore, the old long oath, with all its 
sinuosities and superfluities, had been restored 
(for my right honourable friend must know that 
it is only restored, not now for the first time esta- 
blished). But, no sooner is this done, than my 
right honourable friend turns himself rapidly 
round again, and now finds the present oath too 
long, forgetting that it has been let out at the 
special suggestion of those with whom he acts on 
this question in the other House of Parliament. 

The oath, such as it is, was framed in 1793. 
It is, therefore, unfair in my right honourable 
friend to come forward with these objections at 
the eleventh hour ; and to attack the supporters 
of this measure for that which is no invention of 
theirs— which they would have omitted, if it had 
been left to their own discretion. 
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Next, Sir, as to the commission for superintend- 
ing the correspondence with the See of Rome. 
My right honourable friend has argued the matter 
as if the framers of the bill were first instituting 
that corresponden ceyw ith the See of Rome, and 
then endeavouring $o guard against the danger 
which they themselves created. But, Sir, the 
very reverse of this is the fact. The correspond- 
ence exists ; it is notoriously going on every day, 
and we are only endeavouring to regulate and 
restrain it. The question is not so much whether 
this security is sufficient, as whether you will 
have any security, or none : at present you have 
none. 

I repeat. Sir, that every day a correspondence 
is openly and notoriously carried on between the 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland — aye, and the 
Roman Catholic bishops, or vicars apostolic, in 
England too — and the Court of Rome. Every 
thing that relates to the affairs of the priesthood, 
and much that relates to the most important con- 
cerns of private life, to marriages and baptisms, 
forms the subject of regular communication with 
the See of Rome. All this my right honourable 
friend appears to view with the utmost compla- 
cency. He has no thought of checking it, so far 
as I can make out from his speech : and yet all 
this is in contravention of the existing laws. 

It is true, that the penalties imposed by those 
laws are so enormous, that neither my right 
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honourable friend, nor any man of common hu- 
manity would wish to see them enforced. There- 
fore it is, that the framers of this bill endeavoured 
to cure the evils of this system by a precautionary 
supervision. It was no pecalflir duty of theirs to 
do this. The evil does not jfrow out^fef any thing 
that they propose. They find it existing in full 
force : but so finding it, and finding that no one 
of the anti-papists has any thought of mending the 
matter, they gallantly and generously, and as a 
work of supererogation attempt to deal with it. 
And what is their reward ? Why, that they are 
not only reviled for the incffectualness of their 
remedy, but arc held responsible for the existence 
of the evil. 

Sir, for my part, I say, if the opponents of this 
measure believe the correspondence with the Court 
of Home to be so full of danger, I call upon them 
to propose a remedy for that evil which is now in 
full existence — a remedy which they can venture 
to carry into execution. The present laws are so 
severe that they cannot be executed. I call upon 
the opponents of the bill, therefore, to say how 
they propose to deal with the evil which the 
throwing out of this bill will only tend to confirm. 
Than the state of the law, as it now stands, nothing 
can be more monstrous. I had recently occasion 
to know this. Soon after I entered upon my 
present office, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a letter was addressed to His Majesty by 

vo t . v. K E 
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the Pope. It was, of course, transmitted to my 
office ; but I could not venture to advise the King 
to open, much less to answer it, until I had con- 
sulted high law authorities as to the legality of 
such a proceeding. I accordingly did consult 
them, and I found, its I had previously expected, 
that, by tendering such advice to His Majesty, 
I should render myself liable to the penalties of 
praemunire: accordingly the Pope’s letter remains 
unanswered to this day. Such is the operation 
of the present system. Can any thing be more 
stupid ? But, thus it is to remain ; because the 
opponents of this question prefer those laws with 
the known, constant, daily, unchecked evasion of 
them, by persons less scrupulous than I was, to 
some regulation of the correspondence with the 
Court of Rome. 

So much for the main objections to the frame 
of the bill upon your table. 

And now, Sir, a few words with respect to the 
other measures which, it is said, are to be asso- 
ciated with it. I begin by saying, that I am per- 
fectly contented to take the present bill as it 
stands, without the proposed auxiliary measures. 
I must, in fairness, declare, that upon those mea- 
sures I have by no means made up my mind. 
With regard to one of them, I have much to learn 
before I can make up my mind to support it. I 
cannot look at it abstractedly with favour. But 
if by raising the elective franchise in Ireland, to 
a higher qualification than that which the present 
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law requires, 1 could not only get rid of the 
opposition of those who have long been the avowed 
and most efficient enemies of the simple measure 
of Catholic relief, but convert them into active 
and zealous friends, I own the temptation might 
perhaps overcome ray scruples — and»induce me, 
though I fear with a somewhat questionable mo- 
rality, to consent to support this doubtful change, 
and, in order “ to do a great right/' be ready to 
do “ a little wrong.” On general principles, I 
should undoubtedly oppose disqualification. The 
very word is odious. J expressly limit my wil- 
lingness to take this proposition into considera- 
tion, with the declaration, that I do so under the 
persuasion, that a freehold qualification of forty 
shillings, in Ireland, is a very different thing from 
a freehold qualification of the same nominal value 
in England ; and, that, in striking at this symbol 
of free election in Ireland, I am not, in fact, vio- 
lating the essence of freedom. This is what I 
expect to have shown to me by persons well 
informed upon the subject. 

With respect to the principle of the second pro- 
posed measure, that of making some provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, it is 
one which was in contemplation long ago — in the 
time of Mr. Pitt — and for the execution of which, 
I believe some practical steps were taken during 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration in Ireland. The 
principle of this measure (for of the details I have 

f. e 2 
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no knowledge) has therefore authority which 1 
highly respect, in its favour; and nothing which 
I have heard in the course of this debate, has 
altered that favourable impression. The objec- 
tion that the Protestant part of the community 
would thus<be taxed, in order to raise the funds 
out of which the Roman Catholic clergy are to 
be paid, may be met by asking whether the 
Catholics do not contribute to the taxes out of 
which the Regium Donum to a portion of the dis- 
senting Protestant Church in Ireland is yearly 
paid 1 Observe, 1 am not saying that the pay- 
ment of tithes by Roman Catholics to the Pro- 
testant established Church, forms any precedent 
for this argument : no such thing. That payment 
is necessarily incident to the fact-- that the Pro- 
testant Church is the legal establishment. To 
every thing which can ameliorate the system of 
collecting tithes — to every thing which can tend 
to shift the burthen of it from those who could 
not, to those who could bear it, I am willing to 
give (and this and the other House of Parliament 
have given) the most anxious and favourable con- 
sideration. Any measure which should go to 
invade the establishment of the Irish Protestant 
Church, and to alienate the property assigned for 
its support, 1 am firmly prepared to resist. 

But the Regium Donum to the Presbyterian 
church appears to be in point of principle, the very 
measure of which it is now proposed to extend to 
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the Catholic, and seems to afford a precedent on 
which it might safely be modelled, when the time 
shall come for settling the details of such an 
arrangement. 

Sir, I have thought it fair to state the present 
impression on my mind, with regard to the forty- 
shilling freeholders, and to the provision for the 
Catholic clergy (subject as that impression is, to 
be modified hereafter, by more perfect information 
than I now possess), because many gentlemen 
have stated the carrying of those measures to be 
a condition of their support to the bill now on the 
table. For the sake of their support, I shall be 
anxious to vote, if 1 can, in favour of those mea- 
sures ; but in ease they should not be carried, or 
in case 1 should myself, on further explanation 
and discussion, see reason to disapprove of them, 
I will not, therefore, withdraw my support from 
the present bill. 

Those measures may be auxiliary to the bill for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics from civil and 
political disabilities ; but I do not intend to wed 
myself to them or to either of them. 1 am wedded 
only to the great question itself — that question 
which involves the future tranquillity of Ireland, 
and therein the general welfare of the British 
Government and nation. 

Sir, this declaration recalls to my mind the only 
other point on which I wish to say a few words, 
and with which I shall conclude. In proportion 
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as we become great and powerful — as our re- 
sources continue to out-grow the resources of 
other nations ; it is in human nature that some- 
thing of an invidious feeling towards us, should 
grow up in the world. It is a fact which implies 
no sentiment of enmity, no hostile spirit towards 
us. It is, as I have said, in the nature of men, 
that rivalry should generate, not hatred — but per- 
haps envy— and a desire to seek for consolation 
in some weaker point of the character of a too 
successful competitor. Never was there a moment 
at which the continuance of peace throughout the 
world was more probable. But even in peace, 
the wary politician will calculate the means, and 
forecast the chances of war. 

I say, then, that whatever rival nation looks 
jealously into the state of England to find a com- 
pensation for all her advantages, and a symptom 
of weakness amidst all her power, will fix — does 
fix — as if by instinct, its eyes on the state in which 
we keep the Catholic population of Ireland. 
“ There,” they say, “ is the weakness, there is 
the vulnerable point of England.” How sad that 
they should say this with so great a semblance of 
truth ! 

Shall we then continue still to cherish a wound 
that is seated near the vital parts of our great- 
ness ? shall we not rather disappoint those who 
wish us ill (if such there be) and give comfort and 
confidence to those who wish us well, by closing 
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the wound which has so long remained open and 
rankling, and by taking care that before we are 
ever again called upon to display the national re- 
sources, or to vindicate the national honour, it 
shall be so far healed, as that^not even a cicatrice 
is left behind. 

Such a state of things, Sir, is, in my conscience, 
I believe, as practicable as it is desirable. My 
earnest prayer is, that the House may adopt such 
measures as will tend to accelerate so blessed a 
consummation. And, as it is my hope, that the 
bill now before us, if it should pass, will tend to 
that result, I give my cordial support to the motion 
that it be now read a second time. 

Thu question being put, “ That the word k now’ stand 
part of the question,” 

The House divided: — 

Ayes 268 

Noes 241 

Majority for the seeond reading 27 

The bill was accordingly read a second time. 
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MAY 26th, 1825. 


Mr. S. Rice submitted the following motion, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be 
laid before this House, copies or extracts of any letters or 
despatches which have been received from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, respecting the origin, nature, and effects 
of religious animosities in that country, and the best means 
of allaying those animosities, with a view to the tranquilli- 
zation and good government of Ireland, and the strength 
and security of the empire.” 

Mr. Secretary Cannino* rose, evidently labouring un- 
der severe indisposition, and spoke for some time in a tone so 
low as to be scarcely audible. He began by expressing a 
hope, that a very little persuasion was necessary to induce 
the honourable member for Limerick not to press the 
motion which he had introduced to the House. There 
were, how ever, he said, some topics which had been alluded 
to in the course of the debate, with regard to the subject in 
which that motion had originated, which the House would, 
perhaps, excuse him, if he briefly referred to, in his 
turn. 

Two views of the question had been taken by the honour- 
able and learned member for Winchelsea, in neither of 
which could he at all agree. No man, he would venture 
to say, could attach more importance to the claims of the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland than himself ; but, 
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at the same time, he could not admit to the honourable and 
learned gentleman, that the Roman Catholic Question was 
every thing — that it was the only question interesting to 
the country ; at least, that it was of such a nature as to 
overwhelm and absorb all other questions^ Secondly, with 
regard to the reference that had been made by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, to the divided opinions of the 
members of the Government, upon this question : — he 
(Mr. Canning) had never meant to say, that if a new 
Government were about to be formed, it would not be 
desirable to have a uniformity of opinion in the Cabinet 
on that, as on every other important question. Rut there 
was a very wide difference ---and such a difference as no 
wise — he would even say no good — man, could fail to per- 
ceive, between the question of forming a new Government 
upon a principle of unanimity, and of breaking up an 
existing one, because it happened to be divided upon one 
great subject. 

He was perfectly ready to concur with his right honour- 
able friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
said, that if he could be persuaded that the sacrifice of 
his office would insure the settlement of the question of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, he was willing and ready 
to resign. He (Mr. Canning) also, on his part, would say, 
with the most perfect sincerity of heart, that if he could 
believe, that his relinquishment of office would conduce to 
the settlement of the Catholic Question, he would not hesitate 
a moment to make the sacrifice. Not that, when lie made 
this declaration, he did not sec — without meaning to overrate 
any public advantage contingent upon his continuance in 
office — that his withdrawing himself from the Government 
would be attended with some public disadvantage ; but, if 
such a step, on his part, would decide the settlement of the 
Catholic claims, and thus set at rest a question so perplex- 
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ing to Parliament and to the country — the good to be 
thereby obtained would more than counterbalance the dis- 
advantage. His opinion, however — and he would frankly 
state it — formed upon recent and most anxious deliberation, 
was, that, so far from conducing to the success of the mea- 
sure, his relinquishment of office, at the present moment, 
would only tend to throw the prospect of the success of the 
object, which it was intended to serve, to a greater distance 
than ever ; at the same time bringing upon the country 
other evils of a most tremendous character. The opinion 
which he entertained was — as he had already said — formed 
upon recent and most anxious deliberation ; in short, it was 
an opinion on which, acting conscientiously, he felt that he 
should be acting for the best. 

The honourable and learned member for VVinchelsca 
had observed, that he could not fully understand the rea- 
sons which had been urged by his right honourable friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; neither, perhaps, could 
he (Mr. ('aiming) himself expect, standing where he did, 
that he should be able to make himself quite intelligible 
to the honourable and learned gentleman. It was quite 
obvious, that the materials of the opinion which he was 
stating, were of too delicate a nature to be produced and 
bandied in debate. Hut he spoke in the presence of per- 
sons who perfectly understood him (though the honourable 
and learned gentleman was not one of that number), and 
before whom, therefore, it was not likely that lie should 
speak at random ; and, under those circumstances, and 
with this effectual, though silent, proof of the sincerity of 
what he was saying, he did not hesitate positively to affirm, 
that the course recommended by the honourable and 
learned member for Winchelsea would be fraught with 
calamity to the country. 

This only he would add— that lie (Mr. Canning) held 
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himself now, and for all time to come, as perfectly at liberty 
to propound for discussion in the Cabinet, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Question, as any other question of national interest. 
But, he must, at the same time, reserve to himself the 
discretion of using that liberty, at such time only, and in 
such manner, as he might in his judgment and conscience 
think most expedient. 

With respect to the Catholic Question itself, in its pre- 
sent extraordinary position, he felt something like a diffi- 
culty in stating his opinion, because, whatever he might 
say, he was liable to one of two accusations. If he avowed, 
that he thought the question was not so forward in the 
minds of the people of this country as lie could wish it to 
be, then he was liable to be charged with wishing — no ! he 
would not say with wishing — but of risking the creation of 
the very evil which he deprecated. If, on the other hand, 
he stated confidently, that lie thought it had made great 
progress, then he should be blamed for raising hopes which 
would not afterwards be realized. 

Between these conflicting difficulties, he knew but of one 
course to follow — and that was, to speak the direct truth, 
according to the best of his judgment, let the consequences 
be what they may. 

At the commencement of the present session of’ Parlia- 
ment, he had ventured to state it to be his belief, that the 
mind of the people of England was not sufficiently matured 
for the reception of the measure ; for which expression he 
had been accused of throwing cold water on the measure, 
and of a wisli to retard the progress of the bill. Different 
minds, no doubt, were in the habit of drawing different 
conclusions ; but, from all that had happened during the 
present session, the conviction of his mind remained un- 
changed. At the same time, however, when he said this, 
he did believe, that, amongst the higher and more en- 
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lightened classes of society, progress had been made towards 
a more liberal view of the question ; and that the resistance 
that was made to it generally, was, perhaps, rather of a 
passive than of an active nature. He thought further, that 
where the feeling of the country had been goaded into a 
more determined resistance, they had to thank the meddling 
interference of some of the intemperate or ill-judging friends 
of the measure. 

But, whatever might be the fact as to England, the 
difference which manifested itself in Ireland was most 
striking. That measure, which had appeared originally 
almost in the shape of an appeal by one part of the popula- 
tion against another part, came now forward almost with- 
out dissent from any, and bid fair shortly to be recom- 
mended by all. 

Such, then, being his view of the state of the question, 
he did think the probability Avas, that it would ultimately 
make its Avay. If anything could retard its progress, it 
would be an expression of violence, or any interruption of 
tranquillity, on the part of the Irish Catholics ; and, still 
more, any thing so violent and absurd as to change the 
question from one between Catholic and Protestant into 
one betAvecn the two countries — one which should array 
England, in its present temper, against Ireland. 

He (Mr. Canning) had always urged the settlement of 
the Catholic Question as a measure which Avas to serve the 
interests, and knit together the affections of the two coun- 
tries, and to place the safety and prosperity of the empire 
on a solid foundation. But, it Avas impossible not to see, 
that in its direct and immediate consequences, the question 
touched England but partially and superficially, w r hile, to 
Ireland, it was a vital question. One great fault of the 
argument of the opponents of the Catholic Question was, 
that thev inverted this obvious distinction. They treated 
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the question as something superfluous and incidental, as 
relating to Ireland, while they argued its probable effects 
upon England with the most extravagant exaggeration. 
The truth was, that if England alone were to be consi- 
dered, the decision either way was of comparatively small 
importance; while, to Ireland, it was the alternative of joy 
or wretchedness, of peace or discord — in short, it was every 
thing — it was all in all. 

Although he was not at liberty to notice the discussions 
which had taken place in another House, yet lie might 
allude to them through the impression which they had 
made on the public mind ; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the ground on which the Catholic Relief Hill had 
been resisted was, in his opinion, quite untenable. The 
argument, as it was applied to the late measure, if it proved 
any thing, proved too much. If it were true that the 
Catholic could not be a good subject of a Protestant prince, 
on the ground of divided allegiance, he could not be a good 
subject at all. Resides, he did not understand this argu- 
ment of divided allegiance, this measuring a man's alle- 
giance by a scale, as it were, of moral geometry. If we 
had but half the allegiance of the Roman Catholics, why 
was it that we had only half ? Why had we not the whole 
Irishman in one allegiance? Homer, who was a better 
judge of human nature than Euclid, had answered the 
question. 66 A man,” lie said, “is but half a man who has 
not the rights of a freeman.” 

In thus glancing at what had passed in another place, 
he was desirous of saying a few words in vindication of a 
noble friend of his (the Earl of Liverpool), from the charges 
which had been brought against him by the honourable and 
learned member for Winclielsea. He was anxious to do 
this, not from any particular knowledge of the fact, but 
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from a general knowledge of the character of his noble 
friend, which enabled him to reject the insinuation which 
had been made by the honourable and learned member as 
impossible. The honourable and learned member seemed 
to think— and the insinuation had given him (Mr. Canning) 
much pain — that the speech of his noble friend to which he 
had alluded, had been framed upon another speech, which 
the honourable and learned member had qualified with no 
very courteous terms, but to which he (Mr. Canning) would 
not even allude. His noble friend — he would tell the 
honourable and learned member and the House — was inca- 
pable of the conduct that had been thus imputed to him. 
If there lived a mail in England who disdained to shape 
his opinion to the smile or the frown of any human crea- 
ture, that man was his noble friend. Whatever his noble 
friend had spoken was, let the House be assured, his noble 
friend’s sincere opinion — an opinion from which he (Mr. 
Canning) differed, but to the sincerity and disinterestedness 
of which he paid the most implicit homage. Indeed, if 
the honourable and learned member for Winchelsea had 
only looked to the whole context of his noble friend’s 
speech, he would have seen the most marked, the most 
glaring discrepancy between it and the other speech to 
which he had endeavoured to assimilate it. Who, among 
all the persons who had spoken on the subject, who had 
disposed so summarily, so conclusively, so satisfactorily of 
the idle objection, that the Coronation Oath was an impedi- 
ment to the removal of civil disabilities, as the very person 
whom the honourable and learned gentleman had repre- 
sented as having framed his speech wholly in conformity to 
that doctrine ? When the honourable and learned gentle- 
man considered with how much more weight his noble 
friend’s denial of this doctrine of the Coronation Oath came 
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from his noble friend, than it could possibly have come 
from any individual entertaining a favourable view of the 
Catholic Question, surely he ought not to have condemned 
so unequivocally a speech, which, in this respect at least, 
had done a signal service. 

He would not trespass further on the patience of the 
House. He had risen with no purpose of arguing over 
again the general question. He would add no more, except 
his earnest recommendation to the honourable member for 
Limerick, not to press his motion to a division. The rela- 
tive numbers on such a division would but tend to give the 
Catholics of Ireland a fallacious impression of the opinion 
of the House. It could not be supposed that, either per- 
sonally or officially, lie (Mr. Canning) undervalued the 
opinions of land Wellesley. As the personal friend of 
Lord Wellesley, he was perfectly satisfied that his opinions 
had been fairly and duly considered by the Government; 
and, as a member of that Government, be would say, that 
if the honourable member entertained suspicions of another 
kind, he could assure him that the production of the des- 
patches for which he had called, would utterly falsify his 
conclusions. Under these circumstances, he trusted that 
the honourable gentleman would not press his motion to a 
division. 


The Motion was withdrawn. 



ADDRESS ON THE KING’S SPEECH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

FEBRUARY 2d, 1826. 


Mr. J. Stuart Wort ley moved the Address, which 
was seconded by Mr. Green. — Agreeably to long established 
usage, it was an echo of the King’s speech. A protracted 
discussion took place on the various topics relating to the 
embarrassment which had occurred in the commercial tran- 
sactions of the country since the close of the last session of 
Parliament. The recognition of South America — the suc- 
cessful mediation of England in the conclusion of a treaty 
between the crowns of Portugal and the Brazils — and the 
state of Ireland, were also touched upon in the course of 
this discussion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning* said, that although he had 
not expected that any difference of opinion would have been 
excited by the speech of his right honourable friend, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) still, as some strange mis- 
conception had arisen upon several of the topics contained 
in it, he was anxious to state to the House the manner 
in which he had himself understood them. The House 
had been addressed by two honourable members from 
different sides of the House, who had both evidently 
misconceived the meaning of his right honourable friend. 
The misconception of one of the honourable gentlemen 
(Mr. Hume) was perhaps natural, and at any rate 
might be accounted for; but, how the misconception 
of the other (Mr. Pearse) had arisen, it was impossible 
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for him to imagine. The honourable gentleman opposite 
seemed to apprehend that his right honourable friend had a 
plan for erecting joint-stock banking companies or corpora- 
tions, which would swallow up all the existing establish- 
ments. Now, the plan of his right honourable friend went 
no further than to take off, with the consent of the Bank of 
England, a few years sooner than it would otherwise expire, 
a prohibition, of which the effect, by the concurrent opinion 
of all who had spoken upon the subject, was to make weak- 
ness, instead of strength, an inherent quality in the system 
of country banking. It required not the agency of his, 
right honourable friend, that the evil which the honourable 
gentleman apprehended should take place in the year 1833* 
that there should then be no longer any privilege in the 
Bank of England to prevent more than six persons from 
becoming partners in the same banking concern ; that that 
privilege should then cease with the existence of the bank 
charter; and that such corporations and joint-stock com- 
panies as the honourable gentleman appeared so much to 
dread, should then rise up in all parts of the country. But, 
under what circumstances, he would ask the honourable 
gentleman, would that evil occur, supposing the present 
law to remain unaltered ? On the one hand, the privilege 
of the Bank of England, which prevented the spreading of 
a wider basis for the transactions of country banks, would 
continue to exist till the year 1833 ; and on the other, 
there was, by law, in the country banks an unlimited power 
to issue small notes up to precisely the same period. Now, 
if the undoing of the privilege of the Bank of England was 
so fraught with mischief as the honourable gentleman 
seemed to think, how would that mischief be aggravated, if 
it were to operate upon an unlimited and unrestricted issue of 
country bank notes ? His right honourable friend bad two 
objects in view in the measure which he proposed. The 
VOL. v. 
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first was, to accelerate the period at which the prohibition 
was to be removed, which, as he had before said, entailed 
weakness upon the country banks; and the second was, by 
limiting the issues of those banks, to make the new power 
given to them operate with less suddenness upon the exist- 
ing establishments. Whether the consequence of withdraw- 
ing the privilege of the Hank of England would be that 
new banks would be created all over the country, or that 
the ancient and long established ones would widen their 
foundations by coalescing with new partners, he could not 
^pretend to decide positively at present. The honourable 
gentleman seemed to assume that the latter consequence 
would take place, but, as appeared to him, without sufficient 
reason. He could see no reason why, when the power of 
widening the basis of country banks was given, it should not 
operate to add a seventh, or an eighth, or even a tenth part- 
ner to the existing establishments, rather than to create new 
establishments all over the country, to rival and extinguish 
the old ones. Surely, every establishment would have the 
power, either by an accession of strength, or a consolidation 
of interests, to guard against the evil which the honourable 
gentleman appeared to apprehend. 

With respect to the idea of his right honourable friend press- 
ing his measure unawares upon the country, he must say that 
nothing had fallen from him which indicated any such inten- 
tion ; and, if his right honourable friend had not dwelt more 
at large upon the detailsof his measure, it was, that it had been 
so often before Parliament, or at least so longbcfore the public, 
that it was only necessary to refer to it, to bring it to the minds 
of gentlemen who were at all acquainted with the subject. 
There was another point which the honourable gentleman 
appeared to have overlooked in his view of the question. If 
it were an evil, it was one that the Bank could create at 
|B*esent on any day in the week ; for it could create branch 
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banks in all parts of the country ; and if there was a neces- 
sity for a more solid system of banking, the alternative was, 
either that the Bank of England should establish branch 
banks throughout the country, or that power should be 
given to other parties to establish banks for themselves. 
Now, if the establishment of either were likely to be ruinous 
to the existing establishments, which he denied, that ruin 
was equally inevitable, whichever side of the alternative was 
taken, whether the Bank of England was the agent for such 
branch establishments, or whether advantage was taken of 
the Bank of England withdrawing its privileges for the pur- 
pose of allowing others to establish banks, taking and ab- 
sorbing the old banks, or coming into collision with them, 
if so it turned out; which he for one considered very un- 
likely. The country was in this situation, that one of these 
measures it must embrace — cither it must permit the Bank 
of England to exercise its privilege of establishing branch 
banks all over the country — which would be equally fatal, 
if the competition of confidence and capital can be fatal, to 
the old establishments, with the creation of new banking 
corporations, — or, it must adopt the plan of his right 
honourable friend for taking advantage of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s surrender of its privilege to establish new banks on a 
wider basis, not so formidable as rivals to the Bank of Eng- 
land, nor possessing that quality of repulsion to existing 
establishments which it did ; or, thirdly, the country must 
remain in its present situation, with a clear view of all the 
mischief resulting from its present insecure and insufficient 
system of banking. Between these three alternatives, if he 
might be permitted to use such a solecism, the House and 
the country had now to choose. As to the last of them, he 
believed that there would be no difference of opinion. The 
House seemed inclined to agree, that it was not that mea- 
sure to which it would resort. As to the other two, it was 
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clear that the latter — he meant that of incorporating more 
than six partners into each establishment — would, even on 
the principle avowed by the honourable gentleman himself, 
be more effectual for the purpose which it was intended to 
answer, would be established with the least shock, and 
would be best calculated to save the interest of existing 
establishments. It was impossible to discuss this subject 
without feeling it to be due to the Bank of England to say, 
in addition to the praises which had been bestowed on it 
with no niggard hand for its conduct in the administration 
of its affairs, that nothing became it more than the grace 
with which it had consented to strip itself of this part of its 
privileges. It was idle to say that the privilege was odious; 
it was idle to say that it was a monopoly : it might be both 
odious and a monopoly ; still it was an inherent privilege 
of the establishment. By law they had it ; and from the 
possession of it not even the boasted omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment could disturb them. It was an unfair view of human 
nature, and of the principle of possession, to treat such a 
sacrifice with levity. Such a rare occurrence as the volun- 
tary abandonment of a possession, which was not merely a 
grace or ornament, but was valuable a source of profit, 
deserved the highest panegyric. The Bank of England 
might have kept it, because they had it— because the law 
had given it to them — because no man could extort it from 
them. The Bank of England might have kept it, in order 
to make a bargain with the public for some other considera- 
tion. The Bank of England might have kept it, in order 
to prevent the rivalry of the country banks, which they 
might apprehend in those parts of England of which they 
had hitherto had the exclusive possession. They might 
have kept it without assigning any cause for so doing, ex- 
cept their own will ; hut they had yielded it up to the 
public for reasons which did them immortal honour. If 
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they had yielded it unwillingly, their conduct was the more 
laudable ; if willingly, still credit was their due, because 
they had studied the public interest first, and had seen that 
their own individual profit was ultimately involved in it. 
They had consented, for reasons with which the House had 
nothing to do, to a measure to which they had formerly 
refused their consent, unblameably he had no doubt. They 
had now done that which they had long been solicited to 
do ; and having done it, his right honourable friend meant 
to draw from it an advantage, not unkindly, not ungene- 
rously, not in a spirit of triumph over the Bank, as had 
been that evening suggested. He could assure the House 
that no such feeling existed in the breast of his right 
honourable friend, but that his right honourable friend was 
ready, upon all occasions, to render justice to the Bank, for 
the manner in which it had conducted this discussion, and 
also for the conclusion to which it had consented to bring 
it. An honourable gentleman who had spoken early in the 
debate, had made, among a variety of remarks, which he 
did not intend to notice at present, one which he could not 
allow to remain unnoticed. The honourable gentleman 
seemed to think, that Ministers were extremely culpable 
for not discouraging the wild spirit of speculation which had 
contributed so much to the present distress, and that they 
were wanting in their duty, because, when the various 
schemes of last year were discussed, they did not attend i 
their places to give a detailed opposition to every one of 
them. Now, it appeared to him to be a convenient and 
seemly rule, that those whose duty it was to attend to the 
public business of the country, should abstain from taking 
an active part in the consideration of any measure which 
merely affected individual interests. He would say for him- 
self, that he had always endeavoured to act by that rule— 
that he had never given a vote on any private business since 
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he had become a Minister — and that he believed tlie same 
rule to have been followed by all his colleagues. It ap- 
peared to him, he repeated, that such was the safe and 
seemly rule of conduct ; because, if he could reconcile it to 
his sense of duty to break through it in one instance, he 
might be induced to break through it in more ; and a 
practice might thus grow up, from which many suspicions 
might arise, unjust and unfounded, as they would be at 
present, but still impossible to be entirely avoided. But, he 
would ask, had there been no warning given to the country 
on the part of Ministers ? Had there been no occasion, 
during the fever which existed last year in the public mind, 
in which the King’s Government had declared that they 
would not advance a farthing to the aid of any difficulties 
which might ensue from excessive speculation ? He might 
now, as a matter of history, allude to what had occurred on 
a former occasion in another place. One of Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers— he meant his noble friend at the head of the 
Treasury — speaking as the organ of that department of the 
state, and also in life capacity as a member of the Govern- 
ment, had taken an opportunity in March last, not many 
weeks after the commencement of t^e session, and before 
one single bill had passed, to hold out to all who were en- 
gaged in those speculations, that they were running wildly 
into them ; that it was the essence of a free government not 
to interpose any legislative let or hindrance to the current of 
individual enterprise and industry; that those who entered 
wildly into extravagant speculations, did so upon their own 
risk and responsibility ; and that it was the fixed resolution 
of His Majesty’s Government not to extend any pecuniary 
assistance to the difficulties which were likely to arise out of 
ibetlt. As far as the voice of Government could be heard, 
it, was heard through the country clearly and intelligibly, 
because the declaration did not grow out of any measure in 
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which the Government took a part, but was fastened acci- 
dentally on a measure with which it had nothing to do, and 
was not, therefore, made to be treasured up for such a crisis 
as had now occurred, but to prevent its occurrence. Unfor- 
tunately, that warning had been disregarded : the difficulties 
which had been anticipated had subsequently arisen ; and 
it was a little too hard that the Government should now be 
tauitted for a want of caution, on that very topic on which 
it had spoken so very explicitly. His Majesty’s Ministers 
were aware that the present topic was that to which the 
minds of men were most intensely directed, and to which 
the consideration of Parliament must naturally and inevita- 
bly be called, immediately after its assembling. There was 
no want of attention to that topic in the speech which they 
had that night heard from the throne. If the House 
measured it by its proportion to the whole speech, honour- 
able members would find that it occupied the greater part 
of it, and that it threw every other topic into the shade. It 
was felt by every member of the Cabinet, that every person 
in the country was anxious to know how this great subject 
would be treated : and they had determined that the most 
manly mode of treating" it would be, to treat it as the most 
urgent and important subject which Pailiament could have 
under its consideration. He trusted it would be thought that 
he had now gone far enough in his observations upon this 
subject; because, if he went further, he must be carried 
into a wide field of observation, into which he had neither 
the inclination nor the power to enter at that moment. An 
honourable gentleman opposite, who had addressed them on 
the third bench, had left untouched no topic which had been 
agitated, either during the last war or the present peace. 
[Mr. Hume observed, that lie had not mentioned the last 
war.] If the honourable member had omitted^to rip up 
the measures of the last war, he congratulated him upon it. 
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as ho would have the opportunity of coming back upon it 
on the first set speech lie might make. But, as the honour- 
able member would have a future opportunity, which he 
had no doubt he would embrace, of bringing all the subjects 
which he had that night mentioned, regularly under their 
notice, he hoped he woulcj not think him (Mr. Canning) dis- 
respectful, if he passed by them at present without remark. 
The honourable member had told them, that the speeefi of 
last year was contrary to the truth, and that the speech of 
this year was inconsistent with fact. What nice metaphy- 
sical distinction there might be between 66 contrary to truth/’ 
and “ inconsistent with fact/’ he for one could not see. 
Perhaps the honourable member, as lord rector of a learned 
Scotch University, was gifted with acuter perception, and 
could enlighten the House upon this distinction without a 
difference. There were, however, some propositions in the 
speech of the honourable member, upon which he should 
venture to retort the honourable member’s own expressions. 
The honourable member said, that there had been no 
reduction of taxation since the war. This assertion he 
would venture to say was “ contrary to the truth/’ as all 
the world, with the exception of theffoonourable gentleman, 
knew that there had been a reduction of taxes^to the amount 
of twenty-seven millions. The honourable! member then 
proceeded to say, that although no reduction of taxation had 
taken place during the ten years since the war, the reduc- 
tions during the last five years had been fewer than before : 
that was, in plain English, that they had been fewer than 
none. This assertion, therefore, he would venture to call 
“ inconsistent with fact.” He took these assertions as 
fair specimens of the other topics in the honourable mem- 
ber’s speech ; topics, which he supposed were only men- 
tioned by {^honourable member, as preludes to future de- 
bates, qh which, whejfr they should arise, he would endeavour 
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to set the honourable member as right with regard to his ar- 
guments, as he had now set him right with regard to his facts. 
One question had been asked him by an honourable and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham), to which he should take the 
present opportunity of giving an answer. The honourable, 
and learned gentleman had asked him, whether the treaty 
between this country and Brazil had not been refused rati- 
fication ? He entirely agreed with the honourable and 
learned gentleman as to the character of the stipulation to 
which he had made reference. Nothing could be more 
objectionable, or more impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to adopt. There were, likewise, other stipulations in 
that treaty to which he should be equally unwilling to give 
his assent. The fact was, that the treaty had been nego- 
ciated without any instructions, and even contrary to the 
views which the English Government entertained upon such 
subjects. Yet though it had been negociated without in- 
structions, if it had been unexceptionable, it would have 
been ratified by this Government ; but objectionable as it 
now was, he had no hesitation in saying that it never had, 
and never would be ratified. He had only another obser- 
vation to makeffedbi^he concluded, and that was* that 
under the pjfcssure now existing in the country, he could 
not think it ac|visahle that the state of the corn laws should 
be brought under consideration during the present session. 

The Address was agreed to. 
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BANK CHARTER AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES’ ACTS. 

FEBRUARY 13th, 1826. 


The Chancellor or the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day for resuming- the debate on the Bank Charter 
and Promissory Notes’ Acts. 


Mr. Secretary Canning rose, and said: — 
Before I proceed. Sir, to address the House, as 
briefly as I can, upon the very interesting and 
important subject which now engages its atten- 
tion, I beg leave to set myself right with some 
honourable gentlemen, by assuring them, that in 
whatever I may say of the^pjfb^t^system of 
our currency, and of the necCSlOTjsiiS^a speedy 
reform in it, I do not mean, in ife«8lghtest de- 
gree, to impute blame, or imply disrespect, to a 
body of men, whose character has been drawn 
into the debate ; the administrators of the system, 
as it at present stands. So far, Sir, from wishing 
to disparage the country bankers, I think they 
have been of great and essential service to the 
country. I believe them to have been the me- 
dium of communicating a wholesome stimulus to 
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industry, and of directing into useful and legiti- 
mate channels, the industry and enterprise of the 
country. I believe that, if they have acted un- 
advisedly— if they have done any thing amiss— it 
is to be attributed to the nature of the system 
under which they have been compelled to act, 
and not to any abuse of the power lodged in their 
hands. 

Such, Sir, being my sincere opinion, I have 
thought it proper to make this distinct protest at 
the outset ; because 1 am aware that, in the ardour 
of discussion, it not unfrequently happens, that, 
from misapprehension on the part of the hearer, 
or inadvertency on the part of the speaker, ex- 
pressions are understood in a sense very different 
from that in which they are intended, that what 
was meant for the matter is supposed to apply 
to the person. 1 wish to guard against any 
such mistake of m^ intentions. When I say, for 
instance, ofy 1 ^^ Country bankers, what I said, 
upon a fwig^oifccasion, of the Directors of the 
Bank of England — that however respectable they 
may be in their particular capacity, they are, 
nevertheless, not competent to be intrusted witli 
the prerogative of the Crown, I say that which I 
hope I may be permitted to say without offence ; 
and I am sure I say it without the smallest design 
to impeach the purity, or to derogate from the 
importance, of their character. I attach no blame 
to the individuals, but only to the system, which 
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they are the agents of carrying into effect. 1 will 
observe also, with reference to this part of the 
subject, that it appears to be a mistake to suppose 
that this question may not be brought to a prac- 
tical issue at the present moment, with less dan- 
ger and less inconvenience, than at any other 
period. For, 1 state it as my sincere opinion, 
that the great mass of the country banks now in 
existence, are fixed upon a stable foundation; 
they have stood out the storm which has thrown 
down weaker fabrics to the earth — and there is, 
therefore, a reasonable presumption, that they 
have nothing to fear from the pressure, whatever 
that may be — (though I believe the apprehension 
of that pressure to be excessively exaggerated) — 
which the proposed measures for effecting a 
change in the condition of the currency may 
bring upon them. 

Impressed as I am, Sir, with this conviction, 1 
think, that those persons would argue as illogi- 
cally, as they would act unreas6nably,'’\vho after 
the passing of the measure now under* our consi- 
deration, should proceed to act with harshness, if a 
country banker, towards his creditor, or with 
precipitation, if a holder of country bank notes, in 
hurrying with them to the banker, for immediate 
payment in gold. My opinion is, that this mea- 
sure is absolutely necessary for the due regulation 
of our currency ; but that will not justify, or call 
for, either one or other of these courses in the 
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two descriptions of persons interested in its 
result. 

Sir, I felt anxious to clear the ground of these 
invidious imputations, before 1 proceeded to deal 
with the question before the House, with that 
frankness and sincerity which it demands. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman who spoke last 
has divided the subject into two parts ; and his 
speech furnishes the best answer to the several 
objections that have been urged against the pro- 
position of my right honourable friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by several speakers who 
preceded the honourable gentleman. On the one 
hand, the measure has been described as wholly 
inefficient for the end proposed — mere milk and 
water ; on the other hand, it has been contended 
that it will bring a pressure on the monied, com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and landed interests, 
which the country, in its present weak condition, 
is ill able to bear. ' 

Now, Sir, both these characters of the plan of 
my right honourable friend, cannot be true ; but 
both of them may be, and both are, incorrect. 
My honourable friend has shown how unfounded 
and fallacious is the first assertion, of the ineffi- 
ciency of the measure, by pointing out how 
gratuitously it has been assumed to apply to 
causes with which it does not profess to deal. 
On the other hand, he has admitted, that the 
pressure is exaggerated ; and he has come to the 
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conclusion which is expressed in the resolution of 
my right honourable friend. 

1 Sir, one of the causes of the present distress — 
and it is one with which we do not presume, or 
attempt to deal— has been that extravagant spirit 
of speculation, so well described by several ho- 
nourable members, and by none better than by 
the honourable member for Northampton, (Mr. 
Maberly), not now in his place, who in a speech 
which displayed the greatest ingenuity and abi- 
lity, and in a manner which came home to the 
feelings of all who heard him, brought fully 
and fairly before the House, the true character 
of that prevailing mischief. When the King’s 
speech informed us, that “ some of the causes of 
the present embarrassments lie without the reach 
of direct parliamentary interposition,” to what 
else could it be intended to allude, but to those 
speculations which, at the time, fixed the public 
gaze, and so immediately excited their appetency, 
as to cover the nation, in the eyes bf foreign 
states, if not with disgrace, at least with ridicule ? 
The most wild and incoherent schemes were 
started — projects which sprung with the dawn, 
and expired before the setting of the sun, in whose 
beams they glittered for a few hours, and then 
fell : a puff of vapour sent them soaring toward 
the skies ; the puncture of a pin brought them to 
the earth. I really do not know. Sir, what legis- 
lative interference could possibly effect in such a 
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case. I do not know how a measure could be 
framed, to deal with those speculations of unrea- 
soning avarice, which would not, at the same 
time, have borne so hard on honest industry and 
rational enterprise, that it would have been likely 
to do more harm than good. The inordinate ap- 
petite for gain, if left to itself, could not fail to 
work its own cure, through its own certain disap- 
pointment. 

The public mind did, for a season, run riot ; 
but is it affirmed that of this temporary insanity 
the conduct pursued by the country bankers was 
the cause ? It has been, not fairly, inferred from 
the observation of my right honourable friend, 
that he so considered it, and that he therefore 
calls upon the House to agree to the present Re- 
solution. No, Sir, I do not charge the country 
bankers with having originated this spirit of spe- 
culation ; but I think it impossible to deny that 
the country banks were a source whence this 
inordinate speculation derived its aliment. The 
object of my right honourable friend is to have 
“ the current in that place dammed up leaving 
the originating causes of that speculation to be 
operated upon, not so much by any specific mea- 
sures which any human legislation could devise, 
as by the returning good sense of the country, by 
painful experience and by awakened reflection. 

Sir, there is another prejudice which it may 
be necessary to dispel, before I can expect the 
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House to hear, me upon this subject •with patience 
and indulgence. I allude, Sir, to the fashion, set 
by the honourable member for Taunton, (Mr. A. 
Baring) on a former evening, and sedulously fol- 
lowed by the honourable alderman, (Alderman 
Heygate) the member for Sudbury, this evening, 
of imputing to every man who thinks it possible 
to apply the principles of philosophy to ques- 
tions of a practical nature, the character of 
theorist and enthusiast, a pers^i disposed to 
resign the greatest benefits, and to sacrifice the 
dearest interests of the community, in order to 
give effect to his own abstract principles. The 
honourable member for Taunton — in a speech, 
the ingenuity of which I admit, but which was, I 
think, one of the most inaccurate in its facts, and 
unfair in its inferences, that I ever heard delivered 
in this House — has endeavoured to fix upon me 
this character. I have no right, perhaps, to com- 
plain that, in the heat of debate, an honourable 
member should impute to me words which I never 
uttered, and things which I never did. If such 
an imputation results from a genuine error, al- 
though it leads to an unjust inference, 1 rest 
satisfied with simply denying the fact. But, Sir, 
the case is different, when 1 find that out of this 
error, an inference is to be drawn ; — when I find 
it imputed to me, that in the debates on the report 
of the Bullion Committee of 1811, I voted for the 
immediate resumption of cash payments — when I 
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find this stated, and, more than this, the House 

* « 

solemnly warned by an honourable member, how 
they allow themselves to follow a blind guide, who 
would precipitate them from the solid and safe 
rock of a paper, into the troubled and tempes- 
tuous sea of a metallic currency— when, Sir, I see 
myself thus misrepresented, for the purpose of 
influencing the votes of the House — I am far from 
saying that the error was other than unintentional, 
but I must remark, that I never recollect to have 
heard any honourable gentleman fall into an error 
more fortunate for his argument. Sir, I not only 
did not vote, on that occasion, in the way in which 
I am said to have voted, but — 

Mr. Baring 1 rise, Sir, to complain of the course 

which the right honourable gentleman is taking. I really 
do not think it quite fair, after I have apologized to the 
right honourable gentleman for the mistake into which I 
fell, that he should charge me with making that mistake in- 
tentionally. [Cries of “ No, no, unintentional.”] 

Mr. Secretary Canning continued. — I spoke 
of the error as not being intentional ; but, I submit 
to the honourable gentleman, that the part which 
I took in 1811 , having been, however uninten- 
tionally, mis-stated, that it is necessary for me to 
set myself right with the House. I voted, on the 
discussion of the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
for all the Resolutions moved by the late Mr. 
Horner, which went to affirm! the true principles 
of our monetary system ; and I voted against that 
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Resolution which fixed a peremptory and short 
period for opening the Bank to cash payments. 

I thought great good would result from recording 
what appeared to me a sound opinion as to the 
principles of our monetary system : but, although 
I did so, I by no means agreed with the conclusion 
come to by the Bullion Committee, that the ex- 
isting system being wrong, it ought therefore to 
be immediately— in the middle of a war — aban- 
doned. The only proposition which T ventured 
to submit to the House, in the debates of 1811, 
was not a theoretical, but a practical proposition. 
It was this — that, during the continuance of the 
suspension of cash payments, the Bank should 
desist from either augmenting its capital or its 
dividends. Wise, or unwise, this proposition 
was, at least, a practical one, and exhibited there- 
fore, the very reverse of that theoretical disposi- 
tion, which has been charged upon me. And if, 
Sir, on the present occasion, I am for withdraw- 
ing, within a limited time, the one-pound notes 
from circulation, it is not from the mere love of 
theory, but because I have seen it practically 
proved, in the experience of years which have 
elapsed since the Bullion Committee sat, that the 
circulation of the small notes cannot co-exist with 
a metallic currency. 

The House, Sir, cannot, I think, follow more 
wholesome advice than that which has been given 
to them by the worthy alderman, who recom- 
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mended us to tread in the footsteps of our fore- 
fathers ; and doing this, no part of their policy 
will be found more strongly marked than was 
that for which I am now contending, up to the 
year 1797. Let the House look back to the first 
period of our commercial distress in modern times 
—I mean the year 1793. About that period. Sir, 
Mr. Burke — no mean authority — published a book 
on the French Revolution, almost every sentence 
of which, however canvassed and disputed at the 
time, has been justified by the course of subse- 
quent events; and almost every prophecy has 
been strictly fulfilled. One passage in that book 
is so completely to the worthy alderman’s pur- 
pose, that I am surprised he did not recollect it 
upon the present occasion. Mr. Burke, in de- 
scribing the paper system of the French Revolu- 
tionary Government in 1793, took occasion to 
contrast it with that sort of paper currency, 
which, until then, had always circulated in this 
country. “ They imagine,’’ he observed, “ that 
our flourishing state in England is owing to the 
Bank paper, and not the Bank paper to the 
flourishing condition of our commerce, to the 
solidity of our credit, and to the total exclusion 
of all idea of power from any part of the trans- 
action. Our paper is of value in commerce, be- 
cause in law it is of none. It is powerful on 
Change, because in Westminister Hall it is 
impotent. In payment of a debt of twenty shil- 

G G 2 
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lings, a creditor may refuse all the paper of the 
Bank of England. ’’ Mr. Burke concluded his 
observations on this subject by saying — what I 
very much wish we could say now, — “ never was 
a scarcity of cash, and an exuberance of paper, a 
subject of complaint in this nation.” Such, Sir, 
was the state of the paper currency in Englaud, 
up to the year 1793 ; and to this good old system 
of our forefathers I am as anxious to return, as 
the worthy alderman, or any other honourable 
member, can possibly be. 

Now, Sir, 1 will inquire, what are the objec- 
tions which oppose themselves to the measure of 
my right honourable friend. The honourable mem- 
ber for Taunton has slated. that Government has 
so embarrassed and clogged up the Bank of Eng- 
land, that that body is no longer able to manage 
the circulating medium of the country. Another 
honourable member has, this evening, followed in 
the same strain. I trust, Sir, that I shall not be 
supposed to mean any thing uncivil to those 
honourable gentlemen, when I state them to be 
totally in error; and by going over the paper 
which I hold in my hand, point by point, I hope 
I shall convince the House, that, in every item of 
the account, they are decidedly mistaken. 

The honourable member for Taunton has stated 
the different sums for which, as he alleges, the 
Bank has become security for the Government. 
In the first place, there is, he says, a sum of 
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£0,000,000 which the Bank has advanced for the 
Government, on account of Exchequer bills. The 
honourable member next stated, what arc called 
the “ deficiencies namely, the advances made 
by the Bank, on the faith and credit of the re- 
ceipts of the current quarter, amounting, as he 
states, to £7,000,000, but which, in point of fact, 
amounted only, on the 5th of January, to 
£5,500,000 ; and I can assure the House, that, 
at the time at which I am now speaking, they are 
reduced far below that sum. The honourable 
member has fixed the sum necessary for paying 
off the dissentient holders of the four per cents, at 
£2,000,000. The dead weight, as it is termed, he has 
described as swallowing up £8,000,000; though, 
in fact, it requires only £6,500,000 ; and lastly, 
he has noticed the sum advanced by the Bank on 
mortgages, which amounted to £1,500,000. 

Now, Sir, the objection of the honourable mem- 
ber does not seem to be so much directed against 
the amount, as against the nature of the different 
charges. The tendency of the honourable mem- 
ber’s speech was this — that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have committed the crime of laying this 
heavy load on the shoulders of the Bank, and 
that the Bank, in consequence thereof, has been 
rendered incapable of exercising its proper func- 
tions. 

Now, Sir, to take the honourable member’s 
items in the inverse order of their introduction. 
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In the first place, I must observe, that the sums 
lent by the Bank, in the way of mortgage, are no 
more a concern of the Government than they are 
a concern of the honourable member himself. 
The Bank, Sir, thought fit — and 1 certainly do not 
blame them for so thinking — in a period of great 
public pressure, to do what appeared to them to 
be a great public good ; at the same time that, by 
so making use of their resources, they were like- 
wise benefitting themselves. They thought they 
had a right to obtain a just and fair advantage for 
the body of proprietors, by advancing upon landed 
security, the sum of £1,500,000. Whether they 
acted wisely, or unwisely, in entering upon this 
speculation, is a question which I do not propose 
to determine ; and one with which the Government 
had nothing to do. It was entirely in their mer- 
cantile capacity, and in the exercise of their 
mercantile discretion, that the Bank made the 
advance in question. It might be bad, or it might 
be good — but it was a transaction with which 
the Government had not any thing, even in the 
slightest degree, to do. 

Sir, as to the dead weight, I profess, as 
honestly for myself, as the worthy alderman pro- 
fessed for himself, that I have attempted to under- 
stand the arrangement. Though, Sir, it does not 
always follow- — and in saying so, I mean nothing 
offensive to the worthy alderman — that the at- 
tempt to understand a subject, enables a man to 
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arrive at that understanding. Sir, I am serious. 
I do honestly confess, that the arrangement of the 
dead weight I do not understand. But, whether 
the Bank made a prudent bargain or a foolish one 
with the Government, or whether the Govern- 
ment made a wise bargain or an improvident one 
with the Bank, has nothing at all to do with the 
present question. That which was done was 
simply this — the Government sold an annuity, 
and the Bank bought one. The Bank took up the 
transaction entirely in their mercantile capacity. 
They might, if they had so pleased, have gone 
into the market the very next day, and disposed 
of their purchase to the best bidder. The Govern- 
ment were no more responsible for the Bank 
holding in their hands that which they had bought 
of the Government, than they were accountable 
for any indifferent transaction of that body. They 
had no more to do with it, than they would have 
had to do with the conduct of the honourable 
member for Taunton, if he, having taken a share 
in a loan, chose to keep that share entirely in his 
own hands, when, if he so pleased, he might have 
sold it. If inclined, the Bank had the power of 
getting rid of this bargain. They find, I have 
no doubt, that they can make a greater profit by 
retaining it ; and such being the real state of the 
case, I must withdraw the sum connected with 
the dead weight from the honourable member’s 
argument; because it must be evident to every 
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gentleman who hears me, that if, in consequence 
of this bargain, the Bank are incapacitated from 
doing any act which may be considered beneficial 
to the country, it is their fault, and not the 
fault of the Governmente^ 

Thus, Sir, I think ^mave fairly disposed of 
£6,700,000 out of the £24,500,000 with which 
the honourable member so confidently asserted 
that the Government had loaded the Bank. The 
next item to which the honourable member ad- 
verted, was the sum of £2,000,000 for paying off 
the dissentients on the four per cents. But this 
sum is in a regular course of payment ; indeed, 
my right honourable friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intimates to me, that the debt will be 
entirely liquidated in the course of the present 
year. 

Then comes the amount of Exchequer bills, 
and the deficiency bills, as they are called. And 
with regard to these deficiencies, where, I ask, is 
the fairness and justice of the honourable mem- 
ber’s argument ? The honourable member thinks 
fit to assume, because the Bank is called upon to 
pay the quarterly dividends upon certain days, 
that that great body must therefore be considered 
to be out of pocket, during the whole quarter, to a 
large and embarrassing amount. The honourable 
member took no notice whatever of the constant 
and gradual reduction of the sum advanced. So 
far from it, the Bank may have, during a period 
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of the quarter, large balances belonging to the 
Government in their hands. The fact is this, the 
Bank undertake to nuke certain payments on a 
certain day, on behafljLyf the Government; and 
they are in the conijj$£gjb receipt of a portion of 
the revenues of the comply, sufficient at once to 
repay gradually their past advances, or to prepare 
them for the advances of the ensuing quarter. 

As I am not, Sir, very conversant in matters of 
this nature, I will endeavour to explain my view 
of the case by supposing a parallel case in private 
life. 1 will suppose that a nobleman or gentle- 
man, possessed of a large landed property, is 
bound to pay an annuity, say of £4, (WO a-year, 
in four regular quarterly payments ; and that he 
assigns to his agent the rents and profits of cer- 
tain parts of his estates, in order to meet this 
annuity. He would say to that agent, “ All you 
have to do is to make my quarterly payments for 
me, and to reimburse yourself out of my rents as 
they come in. If you should be in advance for 
the quarter beyond what my reuts will satisfy, 
then you will charge interest for such advance. 
On the contrary, if it should happen that you 
have reuts of mine in your possession beyond 
what is required for the payment of the annuity, 
I ask no interest for the surplus money in your 
hands.” With what justice. Sir, can it be said 
that an agent, under such circumstances, can be 
out of pocket ? He may occasionally be in ad- 
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vance, but in that case he will be indemnified by 
receiving interest for his advance ; while, on the 
contrary, he has the free use, without payment of 
interest, of any balance which may be at any 
time in his hands, beyond the amount of the fixed 
demand. Surely an agent thus circumstanced 
would have an advantageous agency ; and is not 
the agency for the public, in the case which I 
have used this illustration to explain, a most 
advantageous- agency for the Bank of England ? 
The fact is, that in making this advance, the Bank 
of England are the bankers of the Government, 
and the Government deals with the Bank, just as 
the nobleman or gentleman would do with his 
agent in the case which I hav^ supposed. 

The case will be still clearer if we examine 
how this arrangement between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Government works. On the 5th of 
January, 1824, the sum advanced by the Bank 
for the public service amounted to £1,640,000, all 
of which was cleared oft' in the course of the next 
quarter. On the 5th of April following, there 
was an advance to Government of £109,000. 
This, Sir, was liquidated in the course of a few 
weeks,, namely, on the 28th of May ; and from 
the 28th of May to the 5th of July, the Bank 
remained in possession of a certain portion of the 
public revenue, with which it was at liberty to 
deal in the way most conducive to its own benefit, 
without being called on for the payment of inte- 
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rest. On the 5th of July following, the advance 
on the part of the Bank amounted to £1,600,000. 
This was cleared off on the 3d of September; 
and, from that period to the 10th of October, the 
Bank held a portion of the revenues of the Go- 
vernment in its hands. On the 10th of October 
the advance made by the Bank amounted to 
£1,400,000, which was cleared off by the 10th of 
December; the Bank of England was again a 
gainer by the use of that portion of the public 
revenue which accrued between that day and the 
6th of January. 

On the 5th of January in the present year, the 
advance made by the Bank for the public services 
— as has been tr^ly stated by the honourable 
member for Taunton — amounted to £5,500,000. 
But, Sir, on the day on which I am speaking, 
£2,700,000 of that sum has been liquidated ; and 
the remainder is in the progress of daily reduc- 
tion. 

Is this, Sir, a proceeding that is likely to fetter 
the operations of the Bank ? I deny that it is. 

1 maintain that it is an aid, instead of an impedi- 
ment ; and that, if the Government, for any good 
reason, were to withdraw its business f^>m the 
Bank and place it elsewhere, the Bank, so far 
from being relieved from a burthen, would be 
deprived of a great and legitimate source of 
profit. 

I am surprised, Sir, that it should have escaped 
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the recollection of gentlemen, that in the Report 
of the Bullion Committee of 1811, and again in 
the Report of 1819, there is a distinct recom- 
mendation that every statement of the advances 
made to the Government by the Bank should be 
accompanied with an account of the balances of 
the public money which the Government are in 
the habit of leaving in the hands of the Bank. 

And what, Sir, is the average of those balances ? 
The average of the balances left in the hands of 
the Bank by Government — which balances the 
Bank is authorised to use for its own profit — 
amounts to no less a sum than £7,000,000. So 
here, again, is an aid afforded to the Bank by the 
Government, instead of an in^ediment thrown in 
its way, as stated by the honourable member for 
Taunton. 

Thus, Sir, 1 have explained away, item by 
item, this £24,500,000, which the honourable 
member described as cramping and clogging the 
energies of the Bank, until nothing of the burden 
said to have been thrown on its shoulders remains, 
except the six or seven millions of Exchequer 
bills, which the Bank now holds. I am sure the 
honourable member does not mean to say — indeed 
he cannot mean to say— that this last is an objec- 
tionable item. The original charter of the Bank 
recognises it. It is the foundation of the whole 
superstructure. And, when the balance between 
the Government and the Bank of England shall 
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be struck, it must not be left out of the account 
that the Bank are dividing 8 per cent, upon a 
capital of £14,000,000, instead of 7 per cent, 
upon its original capital of £11,000,000. The 
honourable member must be aware at what time, 
and under what circumstances, this change has 
been effected — that it has been accruing from a 
sc ies of bonuses, divided amongst the Bank pro- 
prietors in the years during which cash payments 
were suspended. And, Sir, it was with reference 
to this fact, that, in one of my speeches which I 
made in this House on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, I threw out, not a theoretical, but a 
practical proposition, namely, that during the 
continuance of the^estriction of cash payments, 
the Bank should not be allowed to increase their 
dividends. 

I think, then, there is nothing in the present 
state of the Bank of England, which justifies the 
complaints made by the honourable member for 
Taunton. Sorry should I have been, if the 
honourable member had made out his proposi- 
tion, even to the extent of this last item ; for if, as 
I gathered from one part of the honourable mem- 
ber’s speech, he looks forward to some pjan not 
yet divulged, for affording temporary relief, the 
Bank of England is the main instrument by 
means of which any such plan can be carried into 
effect. It would be the greatest misfortune for 
the country, to induce a belief that this mighty 
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establishment is not competent to wield the great 
powers which are intrusted to it. So far as the 
Government is concerned, I maintain that the 
Bank has never been more disencumbered than it 
is at the present moment. 

If, then, there is no difficulty, as between the 
Bank of England and the Government, in carry- 
ing into effect the proposition of my right honour- 
able friend, what are the difficulties, militating 
against that proposition, which exists with regard 
to the country banks ? 

It is admitted, Sir, that we have only an ap- 
proximation to the amount of country bank-notes 
in circulation. No certain estimate can be made. 
But, it appears, from a comparison of the different 
calculations, that we should compute the amount 
rather too high, if we took it at 6,000,000/. and 
rather too low, if we took it at 4,000,000/. What 
will be the effect of my right honourable friend’s 
proposition ? Why, that this amount — be it 
6,000,000/. or be it 4,000,000/. — will be paid off 
in the course of three years, that is to say, will 
be withdrawn from circulation. There are about 
800 country banks. That number has, perhaps, 
been reduced, by the late unfortunate events, to 
about 700. If we divide between that number of 
country banks the amount, say six million, of one 
and two pound notes in circulation, it will give a 
proportion of somewhat above 8,000/. to each 
bank. That would be about the sum which each 
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country bank would, on the average, have to call 
in, and for this process it is proposed by my 
right honourable friend to allow a period of three 
years. In other words, time is to be given, to 
enable the country bankers to withdraw some- 
what more than 2,000/. and somewhat less than 
*3,000/. per annum, from their small note circula- 
tion. After all that we have heard, and after all 
that I am quite ready to admit, with regard to 
the solidity and respectability of the country 
banks, surely, Sir, it will not be contended, that 
such an effort will so strain their capacities, as to 
bring ruin and confusion upon the country. Quite 
sure I am. Sir, that the proposition of my right 
honourable friend, however it may have been 
exaggerated in apprehension, is one which, when 
reduced to its proper dimensions, and gauged by 
the rules of arithmetic, will shrink into so small a 
compass, that no feeling will remain but that of 
surprise and astonishment, that it could ever have 
been swelled to such apparent magnitude and im- 
portance. 

Now, Sir, while I deny that the effort is one 
which the country cannot easily bear, and while 
I observe that some honourable gentlemen treat 
the proposition as one of too narrow and confined 
a nature to produce any considerable effect, I 
think it necessary to remind the House, that 
however diminutive the immediate object may 
appear, it is great and mighty in principle. It is. 
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I repeat, great and mighty in principle— if the 
effect of the gradual diminution of the paper cir- 
culation of those different establishments shall be 
to restore, in the opinions and minds of men, the 
fixed and unerring principle of a metallic standard, 
for the currency of the country. If, Sir, it shall 
produce such an effect, the present effort, trivial 
and puny as it may appear in itself, will have 
achieved a great good, and conquered a growing 
evil — an evil which, if not stopped in time, will go 
on increasing, until it becomes incalculable and 
insurmountable. 

Sir, we have all seen something of the growth 
and progress of the one pound note system. I 
have already quoted Mr. Burke’s account of the 
state of ouPcurrency, as it stood before the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution. I came, Sir, 
into Parliament two years before that great man 
retired from public life. I had the good fortune 
to enjoy, during the short remainder of his natural 
life, a small portion of his private friendship. A 
letter — the only letter which I ever received from 
him, and which I have treasured up as a me- 
morial of departed genius — was on this very sub- 
ject. It was written at Bath, on that bed of sick- 
ness from which he never afterwards rose. After 
discussing the arguments for and against the 
measure of the Bank restriction, the letter con- 
cluded with this remarkable sentence—" Tell Mr. 
Pitt, that if he consents to the issue of one-pound 
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notes, he will never see a guinea again.’’ %Tr. 
Burke, like most prophets, was not believed at 
the time of uttering his predictions. One-pound 
notes were issued in abundance ; they expelled, 
as had been foretold, guineas from circulation, 
and at length, as the honourable member for 
Taunton and myself must well remember, in the 
debates on the Bullion Question in 1811, it was 
found necessary to hedge the one-pound note 
with a divinity which was never before supposed 
to belong to it, by the famous resolution of this 
House, which equalizes it with sterling gold. In 
the division of that day, the honourable member 
and myself opposed that resolution — to which my 
noble friend was the god-father, but not the father, 
[cries of “ Name !”] No, Sir, I will iiot gratify 
gentlemen’s curiosity by naming the father, but 
I can assure them Mr. Vansittart was not the 
father of the bantling, though he took upon him- 
self to answer for its sins. 

Seriously, Sir, the existence of that resolution 
forms a very good reason for acceding to the propo- 
sition of my right honourable friend. This, Sir, I 
am satisfied must be evident to every thinking 
man ; and the fact becomes more evident, from 
something which passed in this House in the 
course of last year. An obscure notion was pre- 
valent throughout the country, that the one-pound 
country bank note was not necessarily convertible 
into gold on demand. This appeared from a 
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petition, presented by the honourable member for 
Montrose, in which it was stated, that a respect- 
able banker had refused to give cash for a one- 
pound note — grounding his refusal upon the mis- 
taken assumption, that, by law, he was not obliged 
to do so. 

Now, Sir, when such a mistake could have 
been made by a man of business, an educated 
man, is it not a strong reason for our coming to a 
resolution, by which the possibility of such a mis- 
take being made in future may be avoided ? 

The honourable member for Callington (Mr. 
Attwood) has said, that, in passing the present 
resolution. His Majesty’s Ministers are about to 
do more mischief than they had imagination to 
conceive. The honourable member must be a 
very inattentive observer, if he has failed to dis- 
cover, in the mistake which I have just noticed, 
a germ of mischief which it becomes the bounden 
duty of Government to smother, before it shall 
arrive at a fatal maturity. The honourable mem- 
ber has also asked, whether His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have, or have not, repented of the declaration 
which they at that time made, relative to another 
suspension of cash payments. The honourable 
member seems to think, that a period may arrive, 
any, that there has been a period at which that 
resolution was on the point of giving way. For 
myself, I will say, that I do not contemplate the 
possibility of such a thing : and, if any one asks 
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whether our resolution has at any time been 
shaken — for myself and my colleagues I unhesi- 
tatingly answer— No ; not for one moment. The 
honourable member has said, that this is all 
vapouring — that the time may come when hard 
necessity will compel us to depart from our 
determination. The honourable member is mis- 
taken. Sir, what we said — and what I now 
repeat — and what, under any circumstances, we 
shall be found not to deviate from — was this — 
that we will not again fix on the Bank a coercive 
measure, to prevent them from paying in specie. 
A time may possibly arrive — though, for my own 
part, I have no more idea of the arrival of such a 
state of things than I have of a general convulsion 
of nature — a time, I say, may possibly arrive, 
when events may impose upon the Bank the 
necessity of a voluntary restriction : but this I 
will say — that no lapse of time — no change of 
events will induce us to ward off that evil by con- 
senting to interpose the powers of the Government 
to put a stop to the regular circulation of the 
country, and to substitute for it a forced paper 
currency, not convertible into gold, on demand. 

If then. Sir, I have shown, that there is no 
practical difficulty in removing so much of our 
paper circulation as is contemplated by the pre- 
sent resolution ; and if, on the other hand, it 
would appear that a positive benefit would be 
derived from doing so ; I would ask of those who 
u h 2 
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oppose the measure, to point out what good can 
be derived from the continuance of the issue of 
such paper ? I would even ask them, whether its 
continuance is so perfectly harmless as to call for 
no interposition? Is there nothing. Sir, inde- 
pendent of the swelling of prices, and the raising 
the value of commodities ; is there, I would ask, 
no practical reason, which comes home to every 
breast, to call for an alteration in the system. 
Are there no opinions in the country in favour of 
those who support this proposition ? Is there no 
district in the empire, into which these small 
notes are not permitted to enter ; no province in 
which the use of them is entirely unknown ? Do 
not gentlemen know, that a project for the issue 
of one-pound notes was unsuccessfully tried, some 
time ago, at Manchester ? It is sufficient for me 
only to mention the names of Lloyd and Hey- 
wood — to which 1 could, if necessary, add others 
of equal weight and respectability — to convince 
every one who hears me, that the objection to the 
enterprise could not have had its foundation in 
any distrust of its authors. Nevertheless, Sir, 
as soon as an attempt was made to carry the 
speculation into effect, a public meeting was held 
at Manchester, at which the Boroughreeve pre- 
sided ; and, so loud and so general was the disap- 
probation of the projected measure — so violent 
was the hostility to the introduction of an ele- 
ment, without which some gentlemen seem to 
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suppose the ordinary business of the country can- 
not go on — that the enterprise was, of necessity, 
abandoned. 

Are gentlemen aware. Sir, that a circle drawn 
round the great trading town where the above 
resolution was come to, would embrace a popu- 
lation of about two millions of souls ; and that a 
similar circle drawn round the metropolis, would 
include an equal population, amongst whom the 
circulation of small notes is unknown ? And, do 
they reflect, that here arc four millions of English- 
men, who know not practically what a one-pound 
note is ? And yet. Sir, we are gravely told that 
without this species of circulating medium, not 
only is prosperity unattainable, but the very 
fabric of society is in danger of being dissolved. 

But, Sir, is there no other incentive to the 
adoption of the measure now proposed by my 
right honourable friend ? Is it not known, that 
not many weeks back, in consequence of the 
failure of the banks, a deputation waited upon His 
Majesty’s Government, from the neighbourhood 
of one of the dock yards, and represented that 
they had not the means of paying the workmen 
their wages ? All the banks in the neighbourhood 
had failed ; and, such was the state of things, that 
not a Bank note was to be procured. Isa state of 
things like this to be suffered to continue ? Is it 
not a mischief, the possible recurrence of which 
it is the duty of Government to prevent ? I trust 
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that nearly all that was frail and feeble amongst 
the country banks is already gone. But though 
I am persuaded that the confidence which I place 
in such of them as have stood the shock is not 
ill-founded, does not example of the past 
render it incumbent on us now that the oppor- 
tunity is afforded us, to fix on a more solid basis, 
the circulation of the country ? 

But, Sir, it is vain to think of introducing gold, 
amidst the overwhelming spread of small paper 
circulation. So long, Sir, as that circulation shall 
continue, so long will the gold, of necessity, dis- 
appear. The small paper chokes up all the 
ordinary channels of circulation, so that the gold, 
though issued from the Bank, cannot flow into 
them, but is returned back to the source from 
which it came. We are accused of wishing to 
confine the circulation to the precious metals ; 
but, in this respect, our views have been greatly 
misunderstood. . Gold may be adopted as a 
medium of circulation, without trenching upon 
the use of the paper currency of a higher desig- 
nation, or coming into collision with that article 
which furnishes the means of so large a propor- 
tion of mercantile dealings ; namely, bills of ex- 
change. Such paper you may pile mountains 
high, and those mountains will stand, provided 
their basis be irrigated with gold. 

But some honourable gentlemen have expressed 
their surprise, that the same individuals who have 
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raised such an outcry against the smaller species 
of Bank notes, should declare themselves in favour 
of notes of a higher denomination. Now, Sir, 
the only surprise is, that there should have been 
any surprise at all. the one-pound note pos- 
sesses qualities which the larger notes do not. 
The larger notes, indeed, like the smaller, are so 
many promises to pay the equivalent in metal : 
but it is in the one-pound notes, that these pro- 
mises are daily put to the test. When the 
labourer, or mechanic, presents a one-pound note, 
and finds that, instead of gold, nothing is to be had 
in exchange for it, but another piece of paper like 
itself— what is the consequence ? A want of con- 
fidence grows up amongst the lower orders, 
through whom, and from them to their superiors, 
that want of confidence spreads with increased 
rapidity, involving in it the destruction of com- 
mercial credit, and depriving thereby the working 
classes of the present means of subsistence. 

In the one-pound note there is this marked 
difference from the larger paper ; that it is the 
representative of the sovereign ; the express 
“ image and superscription of Caesar.” The King 
coins not bills of exchange, nor large notes, but 
sovereigns. The inability to get a sovereign for 
that which professes exactly to represent it, and 
to be equivalent to it, is a more sensible disap- 
pointment and breach of faith, than an exchange 
of paper for paper ; and it is a disappointment and 
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breach of faith which falls directly on the poor. 
The coiner of the one-pound note, if he does not 
exercise the prerogative of the Crown, fabricates 
a manufacture which takes the place of the King’s 
coin. The resolution of my right honourable 
friend, should it receive the sanction of the House, 
will go to correct this evil. 1 am convinced, that 
the Legislature cannot do an equal quantity of 
good, in any other way, with so little sacrifice 
and with so slight an effort. 

It is impossible, Sir, to have attended to the 
course of the present discussion, without discover- 
ing that the opponents of the measure are divided 
into two classes. One class — and that, I am 
afraid, by far the larger of the two— while they 
openly profess to have no other object but to pro- 
cure delay, and to have the measure postponed to 
a fitter time, really mean quite another thing ; and 
are desirous to choke — to use a word which has 
been more than once employed in the course of 
the debate — the measure altogether ; this pro- 
fessed object of gaining time is neither more nor 
less than a cover for a rooted, fundamental, un- 
sparing, and unextinguishable objection to the 
circulation of any other currency than that which 
prevailed during the war. 

There are others, and these constitute the 
second class, who really seem to think, that to 
gain time is itself an object of importance ; and, 
at the head of this class, is the able and enr 
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lightened member for Taunton; who, however 
unaccountable his present views may appear, is 
imbued with as just and correct a general notion 
of what sound circulating medium should be, as 
any of the supporters of my right honourable 
friend’s proposition. Some of this class are of 
opinion, that there is something peculiarly un- 
favourable in the time that has been chosen for 
carrying my right honourable friend’s proposition 
into effect. Now, Sir, l contend, that the present 
time is the very best that could be fixed upon. 
If any of those who object to the present time 
mean to say, that the thing should have been done 
long ago, I agree with them. But, in justice to 
Ilis Majesty’s Government, I must be permitted 
to say, that in 1822 they were foiled in a similar 
attempt. Had not the bill then brought in to 
extend the circulation of small notes for two years, 
been altered in this House, and the period of ten 
years substituted for their original design, for 
that of two, 1 believe that England would now 
have been in the state of prosperity from which 
she has momentarily fallen ; and I am convinced 
we should not, at this moment, have had imposed 
upon us the necessity of devising means for the 
preventing the recurrence of calamities similar to 
those which we now experience. 

Let the past be a lesson to us for the future: 
atid having once erred so fatally by postpone- 
ment, and feeling, as we do, the ill effects of it. 
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let us seize the present time as the most appro- 
priate for an effort to restore the circulating 
medium to its proper, sound, and healthy con- 
dition. 

As to those who, under the mask of delay, are 
fondly looking to a perpetual, unlimited, unregu- 
lated circulation of paper, I beg them to recollect 
how the law, with respect to the currency, at pre- 
sent stands. The existing law will, at the furthest, 
put their favourite one-pound notes to death, in 
the year 1833. That is the remotest period to 
which their existence can be protracted, under the 
provisions already made by Parliament. That 
extinction, let gentlemen remember, will be 
coincident with the expiration of the charter of 
the Bank of England. Will any gentleman tell 
me, that that would be a convenient time for the 
withdrawing at once of these small notes ; or, if 
not, for again discussing and disposing of a ques- 
tion of such vital importance ? I presume that 
no one will assert, that it would be particularly 
convenient to make the expiration of the Bank 
Charter, and the withdrawal of the one-pound 
notes contemporaneous. I take for granted that 
the stoutest advocate for delay is not prepared, at 
least at the present moment, to extend the circu- 
lation of the small paper of the country bankers 
to a later period than that to which the Bank 
Charter is limited — that, indeed, would be to 
meet the question boldly, and to call for a circu- 
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lation of perpetual ‘ paper, unadulterated with 
gold. 

All that is proposed by my right honourable 
friend is, to get rid of this system four years 
sooner than was contemplated by the Act of 1822, 
as it passed this House, but' not by the bill as 
brought in by the Government. The abundant 
space of three years is still to be allowed for 
carrying into effect the alteration. Not one of the 
many gentlemen who wish for a little more delay 
— only a little more delay — in passing the measure, 
have attempted to assign any reason for the precise 
period of further delay which he has required. 
The honourable member for Taunton thinks that 
one year of grace would be necessary ; while, on 
the other hand, another honourable member is of 
opinion that even a month’s delay would be suffi- 
cient. 

Sir, I confess I object alike to both these 
suggestions, and cannot approve of any delay, 
because 1 am convinced that — no matter what the 
assurances, or pledges, or explanations may be, 
with which it is accompanied — out of doors delay 
will be considered as a defeat of the proposition 
of my right honourable friend. Such, assuredly, 
will be the construction put upon it by that party 
in the country whose interests induce them to 
look to the indefinite prolongation of the circula- 
tion of the one and two-pound notes. 

But, Sir, supposing the advocates of delay to 
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deny my conclusion, supposing those honourable 
gentlemen to be, really and bondjide, sticklers for 
time, merely to gain an opportunity for prepara- 
tion on the part of the country bankers — will 
they, t or will any one of them, undertake to 
answer, that the interval given them with a view 
to preparation, will be so used ? On the contrary. 
Sir, may it not, I ask, if granted, be employed, 
not in such preparation, but in taking steps to 
prevent the possibility of a recurrence to cash 
payments ? 

The honourable baronet (Sir J. Wrottesley) 
opposite seems by his manner to admit the justice 
of my suspicion. And, indeed, he has too open 
and ingenuous a countenance to indicate any 
thing except what is really passing in his mind. 
I am almost tempted to ask my honourable friend 
whether he has not heard of schemes in prepara- 
tion for the defeat of this measure, which would, 
if put into execution, render it idle to resume the 
discussion of this question in a year, aye, or a 
month from the time at which we are now 
speaking. 

Let us see, Sir, what encouragement we have 
to concur in the line of conduct recommended by 
the advocates for delay. For years and years His 
Majesty’s Ministers have been assailed with re- 
presentations, urging the propriety of throwing 
open our commercial system. We were called 
on, session after session, by enlightened members 
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on the other side 6f the Hpuse, to make our 
trade free as the air, to enlarge it by opening it 
to all the winds of Heaven, to extend it to the 
very ends of the earth. This, , Sir, we were 
called upon to do ; and, I am willing tofe admit, 
in perfect rectitude of intentiifa, by men generally 
holding political opinions different from our own. 

Sir, we have attempted to free the trade of 
the country from those restrictions which cramped 
and encumbered it ; and to establish an enlarged 
system of commercial policy, more consonant 
with the spirit of the age, and with the demands 
of our situation. In adopting the regulations 
necessary for the carrying such a system into 
effect, we found that if there was any one branch 
of our trade which, more than another, called for 
revision, it was the silk manufacture of this 
country ; and, acting upon this conviction, and 
aided by the honest, honourable, and effectual assis- 
tance of those who had previously, from time to 
time, preached similar doctrines, we succeeded in 
carrying their opinions and our own into effect. 

What was the course taken by the opponents 
of that measure ? After the entire defeat of their 
opposition to it, what did they do? They asked 
for time to enable those who were engaged in the 
silk trade to prepare for the altered system. 
Sir, the time was given. And how was that time 
employed ? In preparing for the opening of the 
ports ? In taking steps to adapt the silk trade 
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to the state of things that was about to arise but 
of the new law ? No such thing ; but, in raising 
every possible obstacle t<^, the operation of that 
law — in doing every thing that human ingenuity 
couldifevise to make the new arrangement which 
comes into effect July next, impracticable. 
Has there been. Sir, any gradual alteration 
adopted in the mode of manufacturing and trading 
in that article, calculated to meet, and to give 
effect to the proposed regulations? No. Was 
employment gradually reduced in extent, or the 
importation of the raw material lessened ? Neither. 
The market has become glutted with a redun- 
dancy of manufacturers, sufficient in itself to 
have occasioned the existing distress in that 
branch of our trade, and by the increased impor- 
tation of the raw material (which, in the last 
year alone, was more than doubled), the distress 
has been still further increased. And, after all 
this, an outcry is now raised upon those very 
difficulties which have been thus wilfully and 
purposely contrived, and a fresh appeal is founded 
upon them, for a still further prolongation of the 
restrictive system. Is this any encouragement 
to us to comply with the call for delay in the 
present instance? On the contrary, with such 
an example before our eyes, to grant a further 
delay would, in this case, be to fall twice into the 
same error; in fact, to stultify our own measure. 
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and to render it impossible, when the time shall 
arrive, to carry it into effect. 

I hope, Sir, it is entirely unnecessary for me, 
or for any member of His Majesty^ Government, 
or for any member of an English Parliament, at 
this time, to avow the sorrow&and anxiety which 
every feeling man must experience at the commer- 
cial and financial distress which prevails to so large 
an extent throughout the country. Indeed, I am 
bound to confess, that much as I differ in opinion 
with several honourable gentlemen who have taken 
part in the present discussion, there has been, 
nearly on all hands, a prudent and generous avoid- 
ance of such topics and expressions as might, if 
introduced into debate in this House, have been 
made use of out of doors, whether mistakenly or 
mischievously, to enhance the difficulties of Par- 
liament, to embarrass the Ministers of the Crown, 
and to aggravate and inflame the national distress. 
The question has been fairly argued on its own 
merits, and with an honourable abstinence from 
every thing that could have had a tendency to 
create unnecessary irritation. It cannot be ne- 
cessary for an assembly of Englishmen to declare 
that they feel for the distresses of persons with 
whom every individual of that assembly must, 
necessarily, be more or less intimately connected 
or acquainted ; and far less, to make a protesta- 
tion of their sympathy with the privations and 
sufferings endured by the more humble, but not 
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less valuable class of our fellow,, subjects, upon 
whose labours, and upon whose comfort and hap- 
piness, the well being qf society depends. It is 
with regard ,-s|p those humbler classes of the 
community that I think this measure, important 
as it is to all, ofr the most immediate impor- 
tance. 

I am not so absurd as to assert that the proposed 
alteration of our currency will directly put an 
end to those commercial embarrassments whiqJk 
have mainly arisen out of the unwholesome and 
preternatural extension of commercial specula- 
tion ; but this. Sir, I do say distinctly, that I 
believe it will tend materially to prevent the 
recurrence of that distress, which beginning with 
the higher, is sure to find its way, sooner or later, 
to the lower classes of society. 

Sir, it was the wish of the most favourite 
monarch of France, that he might live to see the 
day when the condition of his subjects would be 
so far improved that every peasant in his realm 
should have a fowl in his pot on a Sunday ; and 
sure I am that if this resolution of my right 
honourable friend should be acceded to, it will 
at least do this much for the peasant and artisan 
of England — that it will ensure to every man at 
the end of his week’s toil, that he shall carry 
home, as the earnings of his week’s toil, not a 
piece of, perhaps, worthless paper, but a portion 
of the precious metals in his pocket. 
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Mr. Baring moved, by way of Amendment, “ That it 
is the opinion of this House that, in the present disturbed 
state of public and private credit, it is not expedient to 
enter upon the consideration of the Banlg|pg System of the 


country/’ 

The House divided — 

For Mr. Baring’s Amendment 39 

Against it 222 


Majority ... 183 

** The original question was then agreed to, and the House 
resolved itself into the committee. 


STATE OF THE SILK TRADE. 
FEBRUARY 24th, 1826, 


Mr. Ellice, on the 23rd of February, moved “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and examine 
the statements contained in the various petitions from per- 
sons engaged in the Silk Manufactories, and to report their 
opinion and observations thereon to the House.” 

Mr. John Williams seconded the motion. He said that 
he understood it to be always desirable, that any experi- 
ments in the way of trade should be made when countries 
were in a state of ease and tranquillity, and not in times of 
difficulty and danger like the present. 

He would show, from the situation of the silk interest in 
Macclesfield, what would be the effect of a perseverance in 
the contemplated measures. — That town, under our old 
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and erroneous system, had increased, w the year 1780, 
from a population of 4,000 persons, to a population of 
23,000. It might be, that the right honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hvjskisson) would think this an increase more 
rapid tjjan desirable; but famine was not a mode of thin- 
ning the numbers which would be found consistent with the 
peace or safety of the country. In Macclesfield, however, 
in the year 1825, there had been employed, in all branches 
of the silk trade, 22,000 persons. The niimber now in 
employ, and in scanty employ, and at low wages, was only 
8,700; being 14,000 thrown out of work by the operation, 
as the silk manufacturers contended, of the new measures. 
Sixteen thousand families, in Macclesfield only, w'erc sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, upon potatoes and oat- 
meal ; and the fund which so supported them was rapidly 
exhausting, and in a few weeks it would be at an end. 
This was independent of parochial relief, which oppressed 
the trading interest; and orders of removal were signing 
every day to throw part of the burden on the land. In 
Manchester the state of things was scarcely less calamitous 
than at Macclesfield. ******* 
It was an ill beginning for the practice of those pure prin- 
ciples which were hereafter to guide our commercial policy, 
the making so hazardous an experiment as the present in a 
time of such distress. The right honourable gentleman 
opposite attributed the depression of the silk-trade to the 
same causes which had affected the other branches of our 
manufacture — to an excessive spirit of speculation, and to 
an over-production arising out of that spirit. He (Mr. 
Williams) did not admit that to be the fact ; but, taking it 
to be so, for the sake of argument, how should the right 
honourable gentleman, on his own principles, proceed to 
correct the mischief? Clearly, according to his own pure 
and l^cral principles, the right honourable gentleman 
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would leave the correction to work itself by a simple and 
natural operation. The glut of goods in the market would 
lead to a fall of prices, and under that sacrifice the stock on 
hand would be got rid of. But if the demand which might 
thus arise out of a fall of prices was sure to be impeded by 
the operation of these new measures, then surely the peti- 
tioners made out their claim, as far as the grant of further 
time went, to relief. For this over-production, he denied 
it as a fact ; and he had the authority of the best informed 
persons in the trade for doing so. The stocks of the ware- 
housemen and mercers could be proved to be at the present 
moment very far below par ; and the cause of the failure of 
demand was the knowledge by these dealers, that in July a 
mass of French commodities would pour in, at a rate which 
must undersell the English manufacturers. The fact was, 
that the demand failed, and would continue to fail, in con- 
sequence of the expected measures. When the demand 
arose again — assume that it flagged from the overloaded 
state of the market — it would be a demand for French 
goods, and not for those of our own manufacture. That 
this result must arise was perfectly certain, because the 
French silks would be sold under the English, and no 
exertion could prevent them. The cost of the immense 
quantity of manual labour required in all the departments 
of the silk trade must be determined, wherever that trade 
was carried on, by the price of provisions ; and he had it 
from authority which could not be disputed, that, in July 
last, the price of bread had been three sous per lb. al 
Lyons, while in England it was 2|d. Here was a differ- 
ence, which would at once turn the balance in favour of the 
French dealer in silk, two to one upon four-fifths of the 
whole charge of manufacture. He repeated that the effect 
of these new measures was, not only to suspend the demand, 
which ought to remove the existing glut (if there was any) 

i i 2 
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in the market, but also to turn that demand, whenever it 
arose, into a demand in favour of foreigners, with which 
the low duty imposed by the right honourable gentleman 
opposite could never enable the English manufacturer to 
compete. If the duty was left where it stood, we were 
undersold in our own market ; and if a high duty were 
imposed, the trade went into the hands of smugglers. Ho- 
nourable gentlemen might cry u hear but he wished he 
could prevail upon them to defer the commencement of 
their new measures until the country had some glimpses of 
that reciprocity which had been so liberally talked of, from 
foreign powers, but to any exhibition of which, so far, he 
was so unfortunate as to be insensible. 
******** 

Where was the reciprocity, or disposition to reciprocity, 
which other nations had exhibited ? He doubted not, that 
while the right honourable gentleman was dealing out the 
hospitality of this country, he had found plenty of people to 
accept of it ; but where was any body who sent him an 
invitation in return P He should be glad to hear one single 
act of reciprocity which justified the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Huskisson) in persevering to be what 
he called consistent, which was, in fact, persevering that he 
was right in his opinions. It was said, that these measures 
were part of a system which had received the approbation 
of all parties in the House. That fact would afford very 
little consolation to the persons who were to suffer by them. 
* * * * * * * * 

The honourable and learned gentleman continued to 
comment upon the inopportune season chosen to carry into 
effect this branch of the new liberal system of Government 
in commercial policy. “ Ye gods, annihilate both time and 
space,” had been allowed, under particular circumstances, 
to be a Comparatively reasonable petition. So he would say 
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here; let gods or men destroy three things — time, taxes, 
and poor rates ; and then let any newly enlightened Minister 
open his eager arms to admit the unrestricted commerce of 
the world. But until that were done, to talk of free trade, 
what was it but to propose that a man bound in fetters 
should try his strength or agility with one whose limbs 
were wholly free ? This was the difficulty. Remove that 
triple necessity which he had mentioned, and then let the 
ports of Britain be opened to the inhabitants of the whole 
earth. For his own part, he could not allow the existence 
of 500,000 persons to be used as an experiment in proving 
the correctness of an abstract theory. If the authors of 
this measure were so strongly enamoured of their principle, 
that they were prepared to make that sacrifice in carrying 
it into effect, the strength of their resolution would, under 
present circumstances, only prove the quality of their 
hearts. 

A perfect metaphysician, as Mr. Burke had observed, 
exceeded the devil in point of malignity and contempt for 
the welfare of mankind. He must look upon their perse- 
verance, in this case at least, as a proof of overweening 
attention to any principle which they might have adopted, 
be the application, in experiment or result, either good or 
bad. Let the right honourable gentleman opposite, and 
his colleagues, take one admonition from him ; — the respon- 
sibility must in any event remain with them. From that 
responsibility no gentleman or set of gentlemen in that 
House could relieve them. 

******** 

Me. Huskisson. — Although the honourable member for 
Coventry, who introduced the present motion, may be sup- 
posed to be under the Influence of suggestions and views 
which have been furnished to him by his constituents, and 
from other sources out of doors, I am, nevertheless, ready 
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to admit that that circumstance ought not to detract from 
the weight which is fairly due to the honourable member’s 
statements and arguments, in support of the motion which 
he has submitted to the House. 

But, Sir, however true this may be, as far as respects the 
honourable member for Coventry, the same observation 
applies not, in the remotest degree, to the honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr. J. Williams), who has seconded 
the motion, and who, acting I must suppose under the 
influence of a connection, certainly not political, but the 
more binding, perhaps, as having been more recently 
formed, has thought proper to take a wider range, and to 
indulge in a higher tone of declamation ; or, it may be, that 
he looks forward to the expectation of becoming the col- 
league of the honourable mover; and, by his speech of 
this evening, proposes to declare himself a joint suitor with 
the honourable mover for the future favours of the good 
people of Coventry. Whatever may be the motives of the 
honourable and learned gentleman, I confess that I have 
listened with the utmost astonishment to the speech which 
he has just delivered. 

Sir, in the course of that speech, the honourable and 
learned gentleman repeatedly told us, that he was not 
authorised to make certain statements — that he was not at 
liberty to admit this, and to admit that. This, I presume, 
is a mode of expression in which gentlemen of the legal 
profession are wont to indulge, to mark that they keep 
thdmselves within the strict limits of their briefs, and that 
the doctrines which they advocate are those prescribed to 
them by their instructions. However customary and proper 
such language may be in the courts of law, it certainly 
bounds new and striking in the motith of a member of this 
House. 

With regard to the general tone of the honourable and 
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learned gentleman's speech —the vehemence of his declama- 
tion, his unqualified censure, and his attempts at sarcasm — 
I can, with perfect sincerity, assure the House and the 
honourable and learned gentleman that I entertain no sen- 
timent bordering upon anger, nor any other feeling, save 
one, in which I am sure I carry with me the sympathy and 
concurrence of all those who entertain sound and enlightened 
views upon questions of this nature — a feeling of surprise 
and regret, at finding that honourable and learned gentle- 
man, now, for the first time, launching forth his denuncia- 
tions and invectives against principles and measures which 
have received the support of men the most intelligent and 
best informed, on both sides of this House, and throughout 
F urope. 

Having said thus much, I leave the honourable and learned 
gentleman to the full enjoyment to be derived from the new 
lights that have so suddenly broken in upon him. I leave 
to him, and to his honourable friends around him, to settle, 
among themselves, the taunts, the sneers, and the sarcasms 
which he has heaped upon their heads, as the friends of 
those principles which are involved in the present discus- 
sion — principles which it has been their boast that they 
were the first to recommend, and of which they have uni- 
formly been the most eager advocates in this House. 

In whatever quarter the statements and arguments of the 
honourable member for Coventry may have originated, they 
are entitled to the serious and attentive consideration of the 
House; more especially if derived from individuals now 
suffering distress from want of employment, and who may 
have been led to believe, that that want of employment has 
been caused by measures which have been adopted by this 
House. This circumstance adds to the difficulty in which 
I am placed, in rising to address the House on the present 
occasion. In opposing the proposed inquiry, I feel, that I 
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may be represented as insensible or indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of those on whose behalf it is called for. 

Sir, the honourable and learned member for Lincoln has, 
indeed, given countenance to this unjust imputation. He 
has not only chosen to assert, that I am mistaken in my 
views — he has not scrupled to insinuate that I am without 
feeling for the distress now prevailing amongst the manu- 
facturing classes. [Mr. Williams here denied that he had 
asserted any thing of the kind.] What then, Sir, did the 
honourable and learned gentleman mean by his quotation ? 
To whom did he mean to apply the description of an 
M insensible and hard-hearted metaphysician, exceeding the 
devil in point of malignity ?” I appeal to the judgment 
of the House, whether the language made use of by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, with reference to me, 
was not such as to point to the inference that I am that 
metaphysician — lost to every sentiment of humanity, and 
indifferent to every feeling beyond the successful enforce- 
ment of some favourite theory, at whatever cost of pain 
and suffering to particular bodies of my fellow-creatures ? 
When the honourable and learned gentleman allows himself 
to talk of “ hard-hearted metaphysicians, exceeding the 
devil in point of malignity,” it is for him to reconcile such 
language with the general tenour of his sentiments on other 
occasions ; to explain, as he best may, to those around him, 
whether they are included in that insinuation ; and it is 
for me to meet that insinuation (as far as it was levelled at 
me), with those feelings of utter scorn with which I now 
repel it. 

Still, Sir, it sits heavily on my mind, that any individual, 
or any body of individuals, should in any quarter be 
impressed with the notion, that I, or any of my right 
honourable colleagues, could be capable of that which has 
been imputed to us ; and it is but perfectly natural that I 
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should feel anxious to show, that my own conduct, and 
that of my right honourable friends, has not been such as, 
in some quarters, it has been represented to be. 

The honourable member for Coventry, and the honour- 
able and learned member for Lincoln, have, by some strange 
perversion, argued the whole case as if I, and those who 
act with me, were hastily and prematurely pressing on some 
new, and, till this evening, unheard-of measure ; as if we 
were attempting to enforce that measure by all the influence 
of Government ; instead of which, we have proposed 
nothing, and are lying upon our oars, quietly waiting for the 
going into effect of an Act of Parliament, passed more than 
eighteen months ago, with the unanimous concurrence of 
this House, an Act which is now the law of the land, and 
of the enactments of which all the parties concerned were 
as fully apprised on the day when it first passed this House, 
as they can be at this moment. 

In the view which I take of the speech of the honour- 
able member for Coventry, of which I do not complain, 
and of the speech of the honourable and learned member 
for Lincoln, of which I do complain, the greater part of 
their arguments go to impugn those principles of commer- 
cial policy, which, under the sanction of Parliament, have 
now prevailed in this country for the last two or three 
years — a policy, which has for its object gradually to 
unfetter the commerce of the country, by the removal of 
those oppressive prohibitions and inconvenient restrictions 
which had previously existed ; and to give every facility 
and encouragement, consistent with vested interests, to the 
extension of the skill, the capital, and the industry of the 
people of England. 

This, then, being the real drift of the argument, espe- 
cially brought forward by the honourable and learned 
gentleman, it is, with reference to a much greater question, 
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that I find myself called upon to consider the present 
motion. The point at issue is, not whether we shall grant 
the Committee, but whether we shall re-establish the pro- 
hibitory system ? If we re-establish it in one instance, we 
shall very soon be called upon to do so in many others. If 
we once tread back our steps, we shall not be able, in this 
retrograde motion, to stop at that point from which we first 
set out. We must go further ; and, ere long, we should 
have in this country a system of commerce, far more restric- 
tive than that which was in force before the late changes. 
Anxious as I am to persevere in our present course, I say 
that, if we once depart from it, we must at least be con* 
sistent in our new career ; and that, to be consistent, we 
must impose restrictions and prohibitions far beyond those 
which have been lately removed. 

The present question, therefore, is not simply the motion 
before the House ; but neither more nor less than, whether 
a restrictive or an enlarged system of commercial policy be 
the best for this country P 

In order to come to a sound decision upon so important 
a subject, it behoves the House to look back a little to the 
course of events, and to bear in mind some of the occur- 
rences which have materially contributed to those relaxa- 
tions in the restrictive system, of which it is now the fashion 
to complain. 

With this view, I must ask the permission of the House to 
call its attention to a petition presented to the House in the 
month of May 1820, a period which, like the present, was one 
of great difficulty and public distress. The petition is some- 
what long ; but I assure the House that those honourable 
members who may favour me with their attention, will be 
well rewarded by hearing sound principles laid down in the 
clearest language, not by philosophers and unbending 
theorist^*— not by visionaries and hard-hearted metapby- 
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sicians, with the feelings of demons in their breasts — but 
by merchants and traders— men of the greatest practical 
experience in all that relates to commerce. This petition, 
Sir, is a document of no ordinary interest. The House 
will see how decidedly the petitioners maintain the princi- 
ples upon which His Majesty’s Government have acted ; 
and, when I have done reading it, I am sure they will 
admit that those principles are therein expounded in words 
far more apt and forcible than any which I can command. 
The petition, as I have already said, is not the exposition 
of anv speculative doctrine. It conveys to the House the 
deliberate judgment of the merchants and traders of the 
City of London, the result of their daily observation of 
the evils inflicted upon the country by the unnecessary 
restrictions imposed upon their industry and pursuits. The 
petition states— 

44 That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country, by enabling it to 
import the commodities for the production of which the 
soil, climate, capital, and industry of other countries are 
best calculated, and to export in payment those articles for 
which its own situation is better adapted. 

44 That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the 
utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country. 

44 That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and 
selling in the dearest, which regulates every merchant in 
liis individual dealings, is strictly applicable, as the best 
rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

44 That a policy, founded on these principles, would 
render the commerce of the world an interchange of mutual 
advantages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoy- 
ments among die inhabitants of each state. 

44 That, unfortunately a policy, the very reverse of this, 
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has been, and is more or less adopted and acted upon by the 
Government of this and of every other country ; each try- 
ing to exclude the productions of other countries, with the 
specious and well-meant design of encouraging its own pro- 
ductions ; thus inflicting on the bulk of its subjects, who 
are consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations in 
the quantity or quality of commodities ; and thus render- 
ing, what ought to be the source of mutual benefits, and of 
harmony among states, a constantly recurring occasion of 
jealousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the pro- 
tective or restrictive system may be traced to the erroneous 
supposition, that every importation of foreign commodities 
occasions a diminution or discouragement of our own pro- 
ductions to the same extent ; whereas, it may be clearly 
shown, that although the particular description of produc- 
tion which could not stand against unrestrained foreign 
competition would be discouraged ; yet, as no importation 
could be continued for any length of time without a corres- 
ponding exportation, direct or indirect, there would be an 
encouragement for the purpose of that exportation of some 
other production, to which our situation might be better 
suited ; thus affording at least an equal, and probably a 
greater, and certainly a more beneficial employment to our 
own capital and labour.” 

I will not trouble the House with reading the whole of 
this valuable document. (Loud cries of u Read ! read !”) I 
will, then, Sir, read the whole, for it is a most valuable 
document ; and, indeed, so it w as thought at the time, for 
it is one of a few, if not the only one, which is given at 
length in the published reports of our proceedings. 

“ That of the numerous protective and prohibitory duties 
of our commercial code, it may be proved, that while all 
operate *as a very heavy tax on the community at large, 
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very few are of any ultimate benefit to the classes in whose 
favour they were originally instituted, and none to the 
extent of the loss occasioned by them to other classes. 

u That among the other evils of the restrictive or pro- 
tective system, not the least is, that the artificial protection 
of one branch of industry, or source of protection against 
foreign competition, is set up as a ground of claim by other 
branches for similar protection ; so that, if the reasoning 
upon which these restrictive or prohibitory regulations are 
founded were followed consistently, it would not stop short 
of excluding us from all foreign commerce whatsoever. 

“ And, the same strain of argument, which, with corres- 
ponding prohibitions and protective duties, should exclude 
us from foreign trade, might be brought forward to justify 
the re-enactment of restrictions upon the interchange of 
productions (unconnected with public revenue) among the 
kingdoms composing the Union, or among the counties of 
the same kingdom. 

“ That an investigation of the effects of the restrictive 
system at this time is peculiarly called for, as it may, in the 
opinion of the petitioners, lead to a strong presumption that 
the distress which now so generally prevails is considerably 
aggravated by that system ; and that some relief may be 
obtained by the earliest practicable removal of such of the 
restraints, as may be shown to be most injurious to the 
capital and industry of the community, and to be attended 
with no compensating benefit to the public revenue. 

“ That a declaration against the anti-commercial princi- 
ples of our restrictive system is of the more importance at 
the present juncture, inasmuch as, in several instances of 
recent occurrence, the merchants and manufacturers in 
foreign states have assailed their respective governments 
with applications for further protective or prohibitory duties 
and regulations, urging the example and authority of this 
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country, against which they are almost exclusively directed, 
as a sanction for the policy of such measures : and certainly, 
if the reasoning upon which our restrictions have been 
defended is worth any thing, it will apply in behalf of the 
regulations of foreign states against us; they insist upon 
our superiority in capital and machinery, as we do upon 
their comparative exemption from taxation, and with equal 
foundation. 

“ That nothing would more tend to counteract the com- 
mercial hostility of foreign states, than the adoption of a 
more enlightened and more conciliatory policy on the part 
of this country. 

u That although, as a matter of mere diplomacy, it may 
sometimes answer to hold out the removal of particular 
prohibitions on high duties, as depending upon correspond- 
ing concessions by other states in our favour, it does not 
follow that we should maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessions on their part cannot be 
obtained; our restrictions would not be the less prejudicial 
to our own capital and industry, because other governments 
persisted in pursuing impolitic regulations. 

“ That, upon the whole, the most liberal would prove to 
be the most politic course on such occasions. 

“ That, independent of the direct benefit to be derived 
by this country on every occasion of such concession or 
relaxation, a great incidental object would be gained by the 
recognition of a sound principle or standard, to which all 
subsequent arrangements might be referred ; and by the 
salutary influence which a promulgation of such just views, 
by the Legislature and by the nation at large, could not fail 
to have on the policy of other states. 

u That in thus declaring, as the petitioners do, their coiw 
viction of the impolicy and injustice of the restrictive 
system, #hd in desiring every practical relaxation of it, they 
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have in view only such parts of it as are not connected, or 
are only subordinately so, with the public revenue ; as long 
as the necessity for the present amount of revenue subsists, 
the petitioners cannot expect so important a branch of it as 
the Customs to be given up, nor to be materially diminished, 
unless some substitute less objectionable be suggested ; but 
it is against every restrictive regulation of trade not essen- 
tial to the revenue, against all duties merely protective from 
foreign competition, and against the excess of such duties 
as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for 
that of protection, that the prayer of the present petition 
is respectfully submitted to the wisdom of Parliament; 
the petitioners therefore humbly pray, that the House will 
be pleased to take the subject into consideration, and to 
adopt such measures as may be calculated to give greater 
freedom to foreign commerce, and thereby to increase the 
resources of the state.” 

It will be clear to all who have been at the trouble to 
attend to the very able document which I have just read, 
that it embraces all the great principles of commercial 
policy, upon which Parliament has since legislated. 

Why do I lay so much stress upon this petition ? For 
the purpose of showing, first, that if the Government have 
pursued this course, we have done so, not on the recom- 
mendations of visionaries and theorists, but of practical men 
of business: secondly, that the merchants of the city of 
London — the great mart of the commerce and wealth of the 
country — felt convinced, in 1820 , that the distress ol that 
period was greatly aggravated by the narrow and short- 
sighted system of restrictions and prohibitions which then 
prevailed; and that, in their judgment, the alleviation, if 
not the cure of that distress, was to be sought for in the 
removal of those restrictions and prohibitions. 

And, because we have followed up, cautiously a&d cir- 
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cumspectly, the recommendations of the mercantile commu- 
nity, arc we to be told, by men who know nothing of com- 
merce, that we are unfeeling projectors and metaphysicians, 
insensible to the wants and the miseries of our fellow-crea- 
tures? If this be a just charge against us, what are we to 
think of the parties who could sign, or of the member who 
could present, such a petition as this? This morning I 
took the trouble to look at the names of the merchants who 
signed it ; and the first signature I read is that of one of 
the most distinguished of that class in the city of London ; 
a gentleman who was many years ago Governor of the Bank 
of England, who is now one of the Directors of that estab- 
lishment, and who w as, for a long time, a valuable member 
of this House ; a gentleman, who, in the best sense of the 
word, is a practical man, and one whose conduct in private 
life would protect him (if any man can be protected by his 
conduct) from the suspicion of being a “ wild and unfeeling 
theorist” — a “ hard-hearted metaphysician” — u alike indif- 
ferent to the wants and the miseries of his fellow-creatures” 
— I mean Mr. Samuel Thornton. And, besides his name, 
the list contains the names of others, who, like him, have 
been Governors of the Bank of England; of several who 
are now in the direction of that great establishment ; and of 
many who hold the highest rank in the commercial world. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that I offer this petition 
to the House, in the way of an apology for myself and my 
right honourable colleagues — in the way of extenuation of 
any tmng which we may have done, to excite the wrath of 
the honourable and learned member for Lincoln. Sir, I 
think now, as I have always thought, that our measures 
require no apology. I believe now, as I have always be- 
lieved, that they arc calculated to promote the best interests 
of the people. I say now, as I have always said, that those 
who, Either by their speeches in Parliament, or the exer- 
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tions of their talents out of it, have contributed to bring the 
people of England to look with an eye of favour on the 
principles recommended in this petition, have done them- 
selves the greatest honour, and the country an essential 
benefit. 

If, however, I refrain from troubling the House with 
apologies, where I feel that they are not required, neither 
do I wish to claim for His Majesty’s Government any par- 
ticipation in the merit of these measures, beyond what really 
belongs to us. By a reference to many other petitions and 
proceedings of a like nature with those to which I have 
already adverted, I could show that, in all these matters, 
the first impulse was not given by the Government. We 
claim for ourselves no such credit. The changes hitherto 
made have been the result of public opinion, sanctioned by 
the concurrence of practical men, and confirmed by the 
proceedings and inquiries of the two Houses of Parliament. 
We did not create that opinion : we did not anticipate it: 
we did not even act upon it, until it was clearly and dis- 
tinctly manifested. And, in what we have done, we have 
not exceeded the sober limits, prescribed by the authority 
of those, who, by the habits and pursuits of their lives, 
were most competent to form a sound judgment. But, 
when that judgment was pronounced and recorded, it was 
our duty to act upon it. From those who fill responsible 
situations, the country has a right to expect, not that they 
should be slow of conviction to important truths in matters 
of political economy ; but that they should be cautidlis in 
deliberating, before they attempt to give them a practical 
application. The goad which is used to give increased 
impetus to the machine, is an instrument more properly 
placed in other hands : the care of Government should 
rather be to regulate the drag, so as not to check the 
VOL. v. K K 
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advance, but to maintain a safe and steady progress towards 
improvement. 

lias this been the principle of our policy on the subject 
now under consideration? Before I sit down, 1 think I 
shall prove, Sir, that the system upon which His Majesty’s 
Government have acted, lias uniformly been guided by 
that principle. Need I remind the House, how frequently, 
and with what asperity, we have been charged, from the 
opposite benches, with reluctance and tardiness in carrying 
into execution those principles of an enlarged and enlight- 
ened policy, in matters of commerce, upon which all parties 
were said to be agreed. Year after year, have we been 
urged, by the force of public opinion out of doors, and by 
the earnest remonstrances of honourable members within, to 
adopt the very measures against which a senseless clamour 
is now attempted to be excited. 

Who were the first, and the most earnest, in suggesting 
these measures — aye, and in wishing to push them to ex- 
tremes — but some of those very persons whom we now find 
arrayed against us, and qgainst those principles which they 
formerly supported? By whom was the petition which I 
have just read to the House presented? By whom was 
the prayer of it advocated ? 

After great note of preparation — after a formal notice of 
what was about to come — this petition, Sir, was brought down, 
on the 8th of May, 1820, by the honourable member for 
Tai mton (Mr. Baring), whom I now see in his place. He 
it ws, Sir, who introduced it to the attention of the House, 
in a long, but able and elaborate speech ; too long to be 
read by me now, as I have read the petition ; although by 
so doing, I should add a most luminous commentary in 
supjfcrt of the doctrines of that petition, and should best 
show, by what force of argument and weight of authority, 
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the honourable member then contended for those measures 
which the House is now called upon to condemn, and in 
which condemnation he himself appears disposed to concur. 

After mentioning the petition, and the great respectabi- 
lity of the gentlemen by whom it was signed ; and after 
regretting that “ there was in the then circumstances of 
public embarrassment much to which no remedy could be 
applied, at least, no Parliamentary remedy , v the honourable 
gentleman went on to say, that “ the first desideratum was 
such security and tranquillity in the country, as would 
enable the possessor of capital to employ it without appre- 
hension.’ J 

The House will recollect, that the period at which 1 this 
petition was laid upon our table, was one of great public 
distress; and, in that respect, it but too much resembled 
the present time. Now, however, though the country is 
again visited with pecuniary pressure, and though the 
labouring classes (many of them) are suffering great priva- 
tions from the want of employment, I feel confident that 
we shall not witness the same danger to property, or the 
same disposition to violence, which at that time prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts. I feel confident, that the un- 
fortunate individuals, who, in 1820, allowed themselves to 
be misled by unprincipled agitators, will recollect bow much 
their sufferings were increased by listening to pernicious 
counsels — counsels which may prolong and aggravate, but 
which can, in no case, abridge or relieve their priva||pns — 
and that they will not, a second time, lend a willing ear to 
those wljo would lead them on to their destruction. I trust 
they will so conduct themselves under their present diffi- 
culties, as to conciliate the regard and sympathy of every 
other class, and to excite in the bosoms of those, from whom 
alone they can expect assistance, no other feelings than 
those of kindness and benevolence. 

K K 2 
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Sir, after “ security and tranquillity,” the honourable 
member for Taunton proceeded to say, that “ the second 
desideratum was, as great a freedom of trade as was com- 
patible with other and important considerations. v In the 
opinion of the honourable member, at that time, a free trade 
was the very essence of commercial prosperity ; and, there- 
fore, he pressed us to adopt, all at once, the system which 
we have since gradually introduced. 

The honourable member then proceeded — as he has 
since done, upon several occasions, and done, indeed, this 
session — to tax my right honourable friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (who then filled the situation which I now 
hoM), and the other members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with apathy, and a total indifference to the distressed 
state of the manufacturing districts. “ So far were they,” 
said the honourable member, “ from being sensible of the 
necessity of some exertion, that they went on, from year to 
year, trusting that the next year would be spontaneously 
productive of some favourable change, and, apparently, 
with very indistinct notions of what the real condition of 
the country was. Whenever a question arose between two 
classes of the community, Government, without seeming to 
have any opinion of their own, stood by, until they ascer- 
tained which party could give them the most effectual sup- 
port. If the House looked back to an earlier period of 
those which were still our own times, they would behold a 
difie^pt picture; they would find Mr. Pitt engaged in 
framing a commercial treaty; and, amidst difficulties of 
every description, boldly taking whatever steps appeared 
to him to t>e the best calculated to advance our commercial 
prosp^ity. He wished thkt he could see a little of the 
same spirit in the present day ; but, instead of that, His 
Majesty’s Ministers were balancing one party against ano- 
ther, and trying how they could keep their places from 
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year to year ; neglecting, in the mean while, all those great 
commercial and national questions to which their most lively 
attention ought to be directed.'’ 

The honourable member for Taunton then went on to 
say — and I perfectly agree with him — that “ the first doc- 
trine which the petitioners wished to combat, was that 
fallacious one which had, of late years, arisen, that this 
country ought to subsist on its own produce ; that it was 
wise, on the part of every country, to raise within itself the 
produce requisite for its consumption.” — u It was really 
absurd to' contend,’' continued the honourable member, 
<c that if a country, by selling any article of manufacture, 
could purchase the produce which it might require, aftone 
half the expense at which that produce could be raised, it 
should nevertheless be precluded from doing so.” 

This is unquestionably sound doctrine, and I readily 
admit it. But, how is it to be reconciled with the doctrine 
which is now maintained by great authorities out of doors, as 
that which ought to be the rule of our commercial policy ? 
According to these authorities, which we have now to 
add that of the honourable and learned seconder of the 
present motion, prohibition is the only effectual protection 
to trade: — duties must be unavailing for this purpose, be- 
cause the influence of soil and climate, the price of labour, 
the rate of taxation, and other circumstances, are constantly 
varying in different countries, and consequently, the scale 
of protection would require to be varied from m^pth to 
month. But, what is the legitimate inference to be drawn 
from this exclusive system ? Can it be other than this — 
that all interchange of their respective commodities, be- 
tween different countries of* die world, is a source^of evil 
to the one or the other? — that each country must shut 
itself up within itself, making the most of its own resources, 
refusing all commerce with any other country, barbarously 
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content to suffer wants which this commerce might easily 
supply, and to waste its own superfluous productions at 
home ; because, to exchange them for the superfluities of 
that other country, instead of being an exclusive advantage 
to either party, would afford an equivalent benefit to both. 
This is the short theory of prohibitions, which these sage 
declaimers against all theory are so anxious to recommend 
to the practical merchants of this country. 

But, if this system be wise and just in itself; if, for the 
reasons alleged in its support, it be necessary for the pro- 
tection of British industry, let us see to what it leads. Can 
this country command labour on the same terms as Ireland? 
Is the scale of taxation the same ? Are the poor rates the 
same in the two countries? Is there any country in 
Europe which, more than Ireland, differs from Great 
Britain in these and many other particulars, affecting their 
commercial relations ? Does it not follow, that, if we admit 
the system of prohibitions now recommended to 11s by the 
honourable and learned member for Lincoln, wc must 
prohibit all commercial intercourse with Ireland — we must 
revive those laws which forbade the manufactures, and re- 
pelled the productions of her soil — we must sacrilice the 
mutual benefits which both parts of the empire now derive 
from the unrestricted freedom of intercourse — we must 
again revert to the prejudices of our ancestors? 

And for what ? — because, from prejudices certainly less 
pavdonble, If not from motives less sincere, than those of 
our ancestors, a senseless clamour has recently been raised 
against the present system of our commercial policy. I 
have no desire to disturb the partisans of the opposite sys- 
tem in^Jic enjoyment of the#" favourite theory. All I ask 
of them is, a similar forbearance towards us. Let each 
system he fully and fairly tried. For the sake of freedom 
of trade and industry, and for the sake of England, let 
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England be the field of trial for our system. For the sake 
of prohibition and monopoly, let the system of our adver- 
saries also be fairly tried ; only let the trial be made upon 
some other country. 

But, can prohibition ever be tried under circumstances 
of greater favour than it now experiences in Spain ? In 
that flourishing country, prohibition has been carried to the 
very extreme. There, restriction has been added to re- 
striction — there, all the fruits of that beautiful system are 
to be seen, not yet, perhaps, in full maturity, but suffi- 
ciently mature to enable every one to judge of their quali- 
ties. Spain is the best sample of the prohibitory system, 
the most perfect model of fallen greatness and of internal 
misery, of which modern civilization affords an example — 
an example to be traced, not only in the annihilation of her 
commerce and maritime power, but in her scanty revenue, 
in her bankrupt resources, in the wretchedness of her 
population, and in her utter insignificance among the great 
powers of the world. The commercial policy of Spain is 
simply this — to admit nothingfrfrom other countries, ex- 
cept what the smuggler brings in ; and the commercial 
wisdom of the honourable and learned seconder of the pre- 
sent motion is equal to that of Spain. 

I must now beg of the House to indulge me for a little, 
while I endeavour to go through the detail of the specific 
measures recommended in the speech of the honourable 
member for Taunton, on presenting the London j^tition. 
It will be perceived, how false and unfounded are all those 
clamours which have been heaped upon me and my right 
honourable colleagues, for having unnecessarily made those 
alterations in our system of cfcftmnercial policy, whjdi, if I 
am to believe certain gentlemen, have plunged this country 
into misery and ruin. 
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The honourable member for Taunton, who is so great a 
practical authority — the greatest, perhaps, this country 
affords — did not content himself in this speech with stating 
general principles. He referred to details ; and, as I have 
just observed, he proposed measures of relief of a specific 
and particular nature. These propositions the House, I 
hope, will permit me to go over, one by one, in order to 
show that His Majesty’s Government have not been want* 
ing in attention to the suggestions of the merchants of the 
City of London, nor backward in adopting their remedies, 
and recommending them to the consideration of the House. 

[The right honourable gentleman proceeded to taken 
review of the measure which had been introduced agree- 
ably to the warm recommendations of the honourable 
member for Taunton — and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples expressed in the petitions of the merchants of 
London and other commercial communities. These mea- 
sures consisted of an alteration in the duty on the im- 
portation of wool ; a general revision of the Revenue 
Laws, with a view to tfeeir simplification; — the doing 
away with prohibitions altogether, and the substitution in 
all cases, protecting for prohibitory duties. In the com- 
mentary with which the right honourable gentleman accom* 
panied the discussion of this topic, he referred particularly 
to the question of the silk trade then before the House, 
with a view of showing that the present stagnation in the 
silk trade was more produced by late alterations in the 
trade tnan by any effect in the law which was to come into 
operation next July. He next proceeded to exhibit the 
policy of the measures recommended by the same high 
authorities as the preceding ones, for the removal of the 
transit cFuties on Gern&n linens, and for the revision of the 
whole system of drawbacks and bounties ; the alteration 
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iii our commercial regulations with respect to France ; and 
lastly, the extension of our trade with British India. Af- 
ter having demonstrated in a most masterly exposition of 
the commercial resources of this and other countries, the 
policy of those measures, and their opportune application 
to the interests of Great Britain in its present relations 
with the nations of Europe and of the rest of the world, 
the right honourable gentleman proceeded.] 

These are the principal improvements which were urged 
on the Government of the country, in the year 1820 , by 
the honourable member for Taunton ; speaking — be it 
always remembered — in the name and on the behalf of the 
merchants of London. To all of these suggestions, I say. 
His Majesty’s Ministers have attended. My right honour- 
able friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who then 
filled the situation which I now hold, replied to the speech 
of the honourable member on that occasion. He repelled 
the accusation of the honourable member, that the Govern- 
ment were insensible to the sufferings of the people. He 
avowed his desire to proceed iitvthe course that was recom- 
mended ; but he, at the same time, represented the diffi- 
culties by which his endeavours had, till then, been opposed. 
Did the honourable member acknowledge himself satisfied 
with the assurance and explanation of my right honourable 
friend? By no means, Sir. 

So eager was the honourable member for Taunton for the 
immediate enforcement of these important change^, fhat he 
concluded his reply to my right honourable friend in the 
following terms: — “ As to the petition itself, the principles 
which it contained had met with so unanimous a support, 
that he wondered whence that opposition could (jpme, by 
which the right honourable the President of the Board of 
Trade seemed to be deterred from attempting any reform 
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of our commercial system ; and he could not help expressing 
a hope that, for the future, that right honourable gentle- 
man would not listen entirely to the suggestions of others, 
but, in treating the subject, would rely on his own excellent 
understanding.” 

With this admonition the debate closed. The recom- 
mendations of the honourable member — the great authorities 
from which they originated — convinced the Government 
that the time was come when they might go forward with 
measures to which they had long before avowed a friendly 
disposition. The consequence was, a determination on their 
part, to institute an inquiry before a committee of this 
House, in order to ascertain how far, and by what course 
of proceeding, the steps recommended, and any others 
founded upon the same principles, could be acted upon for 
the general improvement of the commerce of the country. 

In the other House of Parliament, a committee was 
sitting, whose labours were directed to the same object. 
This committee had been appointed upon the motion of a 
noble marquis (the Marquis of Lansdowne); who had, at 
all times, taken the liveliest interest in whatever relates to 
the trade and commerce of the country ; and whose prin- 
ciples, in these matters, unlike to the grasshopper on the 
Royal Exchange, do not veer about with every change of 
the wind, or witli every fluctuation in the speculations of 
those who transact business in that Exchange. 

One of the subjects which particularly engaged the 
attention of the noble marquis, and of the committee over 
which he presided, was the state of the silk trade. They 
heard evidence ; they called for papers ; and they examined 
witnesses from every quarter. What was the result of their 
investigation ? Why, Sir, they state in their report, that 
ff it appears to the committee, that there are no bounds to 
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smuggling under the prohibitive system ; and that, in the 
opinion of the committee, protecting duties might advan- 
tageously be substituted for prohibitive ones.” 

* $ * * * * 

My right honourable friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having, on the 23d of February, 1824, stated 
generally to the House, what it was our intention to do 
respecting the silk trade, it fell to my lot, on the 8th of 
March, to open the measure more in detail. Then it was 
that I heard, for the first time, of the serious opposition 
which the proposed measure would receive from the honour- 
able member for Taunton. Then it was, that, seconded by 
the honourable member for Coventry, who opened the 
debate of this evening, he declared, that, by the end of the 
two years, which I proposed to allow before the prohibition 
should finally cease, the silk trade would be destroyed. 

This delay I now consider to have been the greatest error 
that was then committed, and the origin of our present 
difficulty, as far as this trade is concerned. “ Those,” said 
the honourable member for Tfunton, who propose this 
new plan, are completely ruining the silk manufacture of 
England. The moment this plan is promulgated, the great 
object of all who have capitals embarked in the manufac- 
ture will he, to disentangle those capitals; and those who 
have no capital, except their labour, will be left to struggle 
for themselves, and probably to perish, for want of employ- 
ment.” 

Such, in 1824, were the gloomy forebodings of the 
honourable member for Taunton. Experience has made 
me rather obdurate to all such prophecies ; for, so many 
are daily made by individuals whose fears are excited, or 
who, when they suppose their particular interests to be at 
stake, attempt to excite fear in others, that I must have 
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abandoned every measure which I have brought forward 
for improving our commercial policy, had I allowed myself 
to be acted upon by such forebodings. 

Last year, for instance, I received representations from 
the iron trade — day after day, and month after month : 
but, I could not share in their alarms. I must state this, 
however, with one exception. There exists in this country 
one considerable establishment, in which iron is smelted by 
charcoal in great perfection, but at a heavy expense. This 
iron is held in equal estimation with the best from Sweden ; 
but, there was reason to apprehend, that it could not, 
under the reduced duty, maintain itself in competition with 
the latter. The establishment in question belongs to a 
most respectable and scientific gentleman, well known to 
many members of this House, — Dr. Ainslie. Having heard 
his statement, I told him that, although 1 could not alter 
a general measure to meet one particular case, I would 
endeavour to devise some other mode of relief, if he should 
beaver whelmed by the competition. 

And, what does the House think has been the result P 
Sir, within the last fortnight, that respectable individual 
has sent me word, through an honourable member of this 
House, not only that his fears have not been realised, but 
that my most sanguine hopes had been confirmed — that his 
trade, in fact, had in no degree suffered by those very mea- 
sures which he apprehended would have been fatal to it ; 
and that it was, upori the whole, in a very flourishing 
state. 

Let us now see how far the predictions of the honourable 
member for Taunton, and the honourable member for Co- 
ventry, have been realised. These predictions were, that 
the Silk Trade would be annihilated, in the course of the 
two years allowed to the manufacturers to prepare for the 
change. 
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The bill passed this House in the spring of 1824? ; and, 
during the rest of that year, the silk trade went on flourish- 
ing and increasing, in the face of this threatened annihila- 
tion. In the spring of 1825, there prevailed a degree of 
excitement — a spirit of speculation — an extension of demand 
in this manufacture — to a greater degree than had ever 
been witnessed before in almost any branch of trade. It 
was in 1825 that so many new factories were erected ; 
so many new mills set at work ; so many new looms occu- 
pied. The old mills were not sufficient ; many new ones 
were raised : the erection of each of which, I am assured, 
did not cost less than from £10,000 to *£15,000 : and 
several of these new mills have not even yet been roofed in. 

Thus, at the very time when, to satisfy the prediction of 
the honourable member for Taunton, this trade should 
have been in a state of rapid decline, the manufacturers 
were building to an excess that had never been equalled in 
the periods of their greatest prosperity. 

The honourable and learned member for Lincoln has 
alluded to the present condition of the town of Macclesfield. 
I know what misfortunes and bankruptcies have occurred 
there ; and I feel the deepest and most undissembled sorrow 
for the sufferings of that population. I am aware of their 
distressed state at this moment. But, I cannot help think T 
ing, that the honourable and learned member, in stating 
their situation, should also have stated some of the circum- 
stances which have aggravated, if not created, their present 
difficulties ; for, certain it is, that the spirit of speculation 
has, in that town, been carried to the greatest extravagance. 
According to the last census in 1821, the whole population 
of Macclesfield amounted to 17,746 souls. Now, I will 
suppose that, between that year and the year 1825, it in- 
creased to 20,000. What then, in that year, was the de- 
mand for additional labour, in the silk manufacture alone, 
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of that town ? I have seen, and many other gentlemen 
have no doubt seen, in a Macclesfield newspaper of the 19th 
of February, 1825, the following advertisement: — u To 
overseers, guardians of the poor, and families desirous of 
settling in Macclesfield. Wanted immediately, from four 
to five thousand persons.’' The House may well express 
their surprise ; but, I beseech their attention to the descrip- 
tion of persons required by this advertisement — “ from 
seven to twenty years of age” — so that the silk manufac- 
turers were content to receive children of the tender age of 
only seven years — u to be employed in the throwing and 
manufacturing of silk. The great increase of the trade 
having caused a great scarcity of workmen, it is suggested, 
that this is a most favourable opportunity for persons with 
large families, and overseers who wish to put out children 
— [children of seven years of age !] — as apprentices, to en- 
sure them a comfortable livelihood. Application to be 
made, if by letter, post paid, to the printer of this paper.” 

^Humanity is not the least remarkable part of tills precious 
document ; and the House will not fail to observe, how 
admirably the cruelty of confining children of seven years 
of age, to labour in a silk mill, for twelve or fifteen hours 
out of the four-and-twenty, is tempered, by the inducement 
to parents to provide for their families for life. What sort 
of provision that has been, the present wretched state of 
those helpless infants will best evince. And here I cannot 
help observing, that, at the very time such an invitation 
was sent forth to overseers and parents, by the owners of 
silk mills, this House was very properly occupied in passing 
a bill, to prevent the employment of children under nine 
years of age in cotton factories. 

Very soon after this advertisement, and before the mills 
were finished, in which these children were to be immured, 
there appeared, I have been assured, another advertisement, 
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nearly in the same extravagant style : — “ Wanted to be 
built immediately, one thousand houses!” — doubtless, to 
contain the five thousand new inhabitants. 

Yet, all this took place in the year 1825; just one year, 
according to the honourable member for Taunton, before 
the silk trade was to expire for ever. 1 ask, then, what 
weight can be given to the predictions of those, who, in the 
face of these striking facts, continue to assert that the silk 
trade of this country will be annihilated before the end of 
the next twelve months ? Can any man wonder, after such 
an enormous extent of speculation — after such inhuman 
efforts to induce so many destitute children to flock into the 
manufactories — after such an influx of population — can any 
man, I say, wonder — all branches of this trade being now in 
a stagnant state — at most of these new comers being out of 
work at Macclesfield — or, at the fact stated by the honour- 
able and learned member for Lincoln — his hair almost 
standing on end with horror — “ that eleven orders for the 
removal of as many paupers, had been made out ia one 
week 

Under ordinary circumstances, it could scarcely have 
been expected that the silk manufacturer alone could have 
formed an exception to the general re- action, which has 
followed over-trading and speculation, in every other 
branch of commerce ; but, under the circumstances of pe- 
culiar excitement, which I have now stated, it would, in- 
deed, have been matter of surprise, had it escaped its full 
share of the common pressure. 
******* * 

I have called for the production of a paper, which has 
not yet been printed, but which will, I hope, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, be in the hands of every honourable 
member — for the purpose of showing, what have been, during 
the last year, the actual imports of most of the principal 
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articles, the duty on which has been materially reduced. 
From this document, it will be manifest, that, although 
there has been some increase of import in most of those 
articles, in none has it been carried to any great extent. In 
manufactured goods, — cottons, woollens, linens, &c. the 
increased import of the whole does not exceed a few thou- 
sand pounds. And yet, in opposition to this decisive 
evidence, there are those, I understand, who have had 
dealings for millions in foreign loans, who, to facilitate the 
payments of those loans and other financial operations of 
foreign Governments, have sent million after million of our 
gold coin, drawn from the Bank of England, to the Bank of 
Paris ; and who, in the face of such gigantic operations — the 
benefit of which to this country (whatever it may be to them- 
selves) it is difficult to conceive — have been pleased to 
attribute the unfavourable state of the foreign exchanges, 
during the last summer and autumn, to the commercial 
measures adopted by Parliament in the preceding session. 

I am happy to say, that where the duties have been 
loured upon articles of consumption, the result has hitherto 
fully borne me out in all my anticipations. In the six 
months which immediately followed the reduction of the 
duty on coffee, the consumption of that article has. nearly 
doubled, without occasioning any decrease in the consumption 
of tea. In wine, the duty upon which, we were told, ought 
not to have been reduced, without some reciprocity to the 
productions of this country, the consumption has alsq in- 
creased in an equal degree. And thus it will appear, that 
the same amount of revenue has been attained by the 
Government from diminished burthens; thereby leaving 
greater means of comforjjand enjoyment to the people. 

I come now to the real gist of the silk question; and 
which — I say it with Mil due deference to the honour- 
able mover and seconder of the present motion — has not 
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been, in the slightest degree, touched upon by either of 
them. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that silk is an article which 
can be easily smuggled ; and, that it is now smuggled, to a 
very considerable extent, in spite of all the preventive mea- 
sures that have, from time to time, been adopted. Now, 
the object of the British manufacturer is, as much as 
possible, to shut out the competition of his foreign rival. 
If smuggling could be prevented, I would concede to him, 
tli at prohibition would be most effectual to this object. 
But, if it cannot, what is the advantage of prohibition 
over a protecting duty of thirty per cent. ? I say, of thirty 
per cent., because, I never yet conversed with a single mer- 
chant or manufacturer, who did not admit, that if a higher 
protecting duty were imposed, the supply of foreign silk 
goods would be thrown into the hands of the smuggler. 

The question, then, looking at it practically, is this : — 
in what degree is prohibition better, as against smuggling, 
than a well-regulated duty ? — by which I mean, a djtyty 
sufficient to protect the British manufacturer, without being 
so high as to afford a premium to the smuggler. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied, that the feelings of 
mankind are more likely to restrain them from committing 
a fraud, than from violating a custom-house prohibition. I 
am sure it will be conceded to me, that many honourable 
persons, who would not, for any temptation, be parties to a 
contiw^nce to evade a tax, and thereby to rob the public 
revenue, would feel very little scruple in wearing an article 
that is absolutely prohibited, and the introduction of which 
is not in opposition to any moral duty. 

So far, then, the argument in support of the assertion, 
that a prohibitory law is the best check upon smuggling, 
makes directly the other way, and is in favour of protect- 
ing duties. 

VOL. V. 
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But the great, indeed the only argument, in favour of 
prohibition, in preference to a protecting duty, is this — 
that after the forbidden goods have been landed in this 
country, and when they are in the possession of individuals, 
even for their own use or consumption, you may follow 
them into private dwellings, nay, into the very pockets of 
the wearers, and sei#e them upon their persons, in the 
King’s name, at the bare suggestion of any common in- 
former. 

To what does this power of seizing and examining all 
who may be suspected of possessing prohibited articles 
amount ? Sir, it amounts to this — that if any man — no 
matter what may be his rank, be he the humblest peasant, 
or the highest peer in the realm — be suspected of bearing, 
or possessing, a silk handkerchief of foreign manufacture, 
he is liable to have it taken from his neck or his pocket, 
and to have his house ransacked, from the garret to the 
cellar, in quest of contraband articles. If, without such a 
subsidiary regulation as this — a regulation which encou- 
rages the worst passions, engenders the most appalling per- 
jury and crime, and which opens so wide a door either to 
fraud and collusion, or to intimidation and personal violence 
— prohibition cannot be sustained ; then, Sir, I say, in pre- 
ference to such a system, let us, in God’s name, have a 
well-regulated duty. 

********** 

But, appeals have been made to our compassion ; and 
our feelings have been alarmed by the statement, that above 
500,000 individuals are at present engaged in the silk 
trade, and that ruin must inevitably be entailed on this 
large and meritorious «tass of the community, if the old 
law be not restored. 

No*, supposing the number of persons employed in the 
silk manufacture to amount to 500,000 — their wages, I 
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assume, cannot be Jess, one with another, than 10s. a week 
for each person. I have been told, indeed, that a consi- 
derable portion of this number are children, some of whom 
do not receive more than Is. 6d. a week ; and, for this 
pittance, the hours of work in the mills, when the trade was 
brisk, I have been assured, wore, from five in the morning 
till eight or nine at night. 

If this be so, let us not talk of the difference in the ex- 
pense of labour between this country and France. Will it 
be said, that a French child cannot earn in the silk manu- 
factory one shilling and sixpence a week ; and that with- 
out working from fourteen to fifteen hours out of the four- 
and-twenty P Certainly not. Supposing, however, the 
average earnings of these 500,000 persons — (an exaggerated 
number, I am convinced) — to be ten shillings a-week, 
thirteen millions of money would then be the annual amount 
of wages alone in this manufacture. To this are to be 
added, the interest on capital, and the price of the raw 
material : so that, the value of the goods sold could not be 
less than eighteen or twenty millions sterling. This, how- 
ever, I consider too high a calculation. The Lords’ Re- 
port estimates the whole amount at only ten millions ; but, 
allowing for increased consumption since 1821, it may, per- 
haps, be fairly rated at twelve or fourteen millions, exclu- 
sive of the quantity smuggled in from the Continent. 

# *-*#-#• * 

At the time of the great bullion controversy, in 1810- 
1811, the main question in dispute turned upon what was 
the real standard of our money ? We wild theorists said, 
as our simple forefathers had always said before us, that 
the standard was, and could be, nothing else than the 
weight and fineness of the gold or silver in the coin of the 
realm, according to the commands of the Sovereign, speci- 
fied in the indentures of the Mint. Had this definition 

L l 2 
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been admitted by the practical men, there would at once 
have been an end of the contested point — whether our 
then currency was or was not depreciated ? But, for that 
Vlry reason, the definition was denied by all who main- 
tained the negative of that question. More than a hundred 
pamphlets were published on that side, containing as many 
different definitions of the standard. Fifteen of these defi- 
nitions, most in vogue at the time, I have since retained, 
as a curiosity to laugh at : but they may now, perhaps, be 
turned to a more valuable purpose. Of that number I 
only recollect three at this moment. The first defined the 
standard to be, “ the abstract pound sterling.” This had 
great success, till another practical writer proved, that the 
standard was the “ ideal unit.” These two practical 
standards were, however, finally superseded by a third, of 
which the definition was, u a sense of value in currency 
(paper), in reference to commodities.” This last standard 
was at once so perfectly tangible, and clearly intelligible, 
that I consider it as the parent of the famous resolution of 
this House, by which the question was to be finally set at 
rest. 

Now, if I should take with me to Laputa this little, but 
invaluable collection of definitions, 1 have not the slightest 
doubt, that my pretensions to have the whole monetary 
system of that island placed under my direction — to be 
Master of the Mint — Governor of the Bank — and Super- 
intendant of all the Country Banks — would be imme- 
diately and generally admitted. It is true, we have had 
no authentic account of the progress of political science, 
in that celebrated island, for about a century past ; but, 
it is scarcely to be i«agined, that it can have been so 
rapid, as to enable their greatest philosophers to challenge 
the pre-eminence of these definitions, on the score of ab- 
straction, metaphysics, and absurdity : and, at any rate, if 
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the philosophers should cabal against me, the practical 
mien could not fail to be on my side. 

I am not aware. Sir, that I have omitted to notice any 
of the objections which have been urged against the im- 
portant changes lately made by Parliament in our com- 
mercial system. That these changes are extensive as well 
as important, I readily admit. Whether they will work 
ultimately, for good or for evil, it becomes not fallible man 
to pronounce an over peremptory opinion. That the ex- 
pectation of those who proposed them was, that they would 
work for good, no man will do us the injustice to deny. 
That, up to this hour, I am fortified in that expectation, 
by the deductions of reason in my own mind, by the 
authority of all who are most competent to form a dispas- 
sionate opinion upon the subject, by the beneficial result of 
every thing which has hitherto been done, for giving greater 
freedom to commerce in this country, and by the experience 
of the opposite effect which vexatious and unnecessary 
restraints are daily producing in other countries — is what 
I can most solemnly affirm. 

I make this declaration, I can assure you, Sir, in all sin- 
cerity of heart, and, as far as I know myself, without any 
mixture of false pride, or any mistaken feeling of obstinate 
adherence to consistency. I am the more anxious to make 
this declaration, in the face of the House, and of the world, 
because, of late, I have been assailed, and distressed, I 
will own, by ungenerous appeals to my feelings, calling upon 
me to commune with my conscience and my God, and to 
say, whether I am under no visitations of compunction and 
remorse, at having thrown so many persons out of bread, 
in the trial of a rash experiment, and in the pursuit of a 
hollow theory. Good God ! Sir, that man must have a 
heart of stone, who can witness without sympathy and the 
greatest pain, the distress which now unfortunately exists 
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in most of our other great manufactures, as well as in that 
of silk. But, whilst I hope that I am not wanting in the 
duties and feelings of a man, I have also a duty to perform 
as a Minister. If immediate relief be, in a great degree, 
out of our power, it the more becomes us, as the guardians 
of all that is most valuable in civilized society, to trace 
the causes of the present calamities, and to prevent, if 
possible, their recurrence. It is on this principle that I 
am anxious to put an end to a system of currency which 
leads to ruinous fluctuations in trade, and in the price of 
all commodities : which, whether in excitement or depres- 
sion, is alike undermining the sober habits, and the moral 
feelings of the community ; which confounds honest in- 
dustry with unprincipled gambling ; which injures the poor 
man in the earnings of his labour, and takes from the 
rich man all security in his property — a system which 
creates delusive hopes, only to terminate in aggravated 
disappointments — of which every succeeding convulsion 
must add to our inability to bear it — and of which the 
inevitable tendency is, to drive capital and industry to 
other countries : not in Europe only, but even across the 
Atlantic. The growing dread of instability here, the grow- 
ing assurance of increased stability in those countries, would 
ultimately produce this transfer ; and, with it, the further 
transfer of the rank and power which England has hitherto 
maintained among the nations of the world. 

If I have ventured to intrude upon the House by any 
allusion to my personal feelings, they will, I trust, make 
some allowances for the provocation which I have received. 
This is the only place in which I can properly reply to 
the unmanly appeals tftiich have been made to me through 
other channels. Such appeals, however painful to receive, 
have no influence on my conduct; neither can they detract 
from the sanguine hope which I entertain of better prospects 
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and increased happiness for my country. I hailed with 
great delight, the other evening, the assitrance of the right 
honourable member for Knaresborough, (Mr. Tierney) 
that he saw nothing in our present difficulties to creSte 
despondency or alarm. In this sentiment I most entirely 
concur. The existing pressure may, for a short time, bear 
heavily upon the springs of our prosperity ; but if we 
pursue a temperate course, there is nothing to fear, and 
every thing to hope for our future progress. With confi- 
dence I cling to that cheering hope ; and without looking 
forward to a long life, I trust that I shall witness its realization. 

Whether in a public station or in retirement, my greatest 
happiness will be to feel assured, that the power and re- 
sources of this country have been increased, by those 
measures of commercial policy which it has fallen to my 
lot to submit to Parliament. 

That such will be their ultimate result, is my firm and 
conscientious conviction ; and, in that conviction, I claim 
for those measures the continued support of this House. 

[The right honourable gentleman resumed his scat 
amidst the most enthusiastic cheers, which were continued 
for some minutes from all parts of the House. J 


Mr. Secretary Canning rose, amidst cries 
of “ Question V 9 but was loudly cheered as he pre- 
sented himself to the House. He proceeded 
nearly as fgllows : — 

Sir — After the direct appeal made to me by the 
honourable member for Coventry ; after the 
appeal also made to me by another honourable 
member (Mr. J. Williams), I do feel it necessary, 
before the debate closes, to state to the House 
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fairly, and as shortly as I can, the views and 
opinions which I entertain upon the present ques 
tion. On the one hand, I am sure the House Afrill 
believe that I cannot feel disposed to enter at 
large into a subject which has been already so 
fully discussed, and has, I may say, been dis- 
posed of so much to the satisfaction of this House 
and the country — to the satisfaction, at least, of 
those who had before approved of the principles on 
which His Majesty’s Government have acted, and 
to the conviction of others, who, doubting the 
soundness of those principles, found their doubts 
set at rest by the powerful and unanswerable 
speech of my right honourable friend. As, I say, 
the House, on the one hand, will not suspect me 
of having the bad taste, after his luminous expo- 
sition, to intrude on their time, by discussing the 
whole of this vast subject ; on the other hand, it 
would feel that I did not do my duty by the 
House, by the country, or by my right honour- 
able friend, if, leaving to him the whole weight of 
the debate, I omitted to claim for myself a full 
participation in the responsibility incurred by the 
introduction of those measures which he has so 
successfully explained and defended. It is for 
this purpose, then, that I now present myself to 
the House ; and 1 do so because I have witnessfed 
for the last six months — I might, perhaps, say 
during a longer period, but principally for 
the last six months — the diligent, the sys- 
tematic attacks made upon the plans and mea- 
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sures, as well as upon the public character, of my 
right honourable friend ; attacks made, no doubt, 
with the cherished hope that they would pr ye 
injurious to his fame, and subversive of the sound 
commercial principles which he has so long and 
so anxiously exerted himself to introduce and 
establish. 

I agree with the honourable gentleman who 
has spoken to-night for the first time, and spoken 
in a manner which gives promise of the ability 
with which he will hereafter fill the station to 
which he has been called ; I agree with him, that 
if there were any prospect that, by consenting to 
go into the committee for which the honourable 
gentleman has moved, any thing could be done to 
sooth the feelings, or to relieve the distress of 
those on whose behalf the committee has been 
required — or if it were merely a neutral measure 
— a measure in which Parliament might inno- 
cently indulge the petitioners — or one calculated, 
perhaps, to give satisfaction to a few, though 
without benefit to any — I would even now forego 
my opposition to it. But it is because I feel that 
we shall practise a delusion upon the petitioners, 
at the expence of the interests of the country, if 
we were to hold out a hope, an expectation, of 
altering — nay, even if we were to utter a doubt of 
our determination to persevere in that course, 
which, after the most serious deliberation. Parlia- 
ment, in its wisdom, resolved to pursue. What, 
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I will ask, would be the effect of our going into the 
proposed committee ? The question, let it be 
beaten out into as many shapes as you please, is 
simply this : — would a prohibition of foreign silks 
protect our trade as well as a moderate duty, such 
as that proposed by my right honourable friend '( 
I will not fatigue the House by an unnecessary 
repetition of the arguments which have proved 
the negative of this proposition ; but, to my mind, 
it is clear that a law of prohibition would fail as 
a measure of protection, while it would re-intro- 
duce m our system those vicious principles which 
we have found such difficulty in expelling from it. 
The evil which we have put down would re-ap- 
pear, and, like a noisome weed, rapidly increase 
in growth, till it overspreads the whole soil of our 
commercial industry. 

But, Sir, this is not the point upon which I felt 
myself most immediately called upon to answer the 
appeal of honourable members — this is not the 
point upon which I feel called upon by my public 
duty to express my sentiments. It cannot be 
denied. Sir, that, under cover of the measure 
which the honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ellice) has thought proper to bring forward — and 
that he has brought it forward in the sincerity of 
his heart, and with the view solely to the relief of 
the sufferers whose cause he advocated, the House 
must feel convinced — but it cannot be denied that, 
under cover of that motion, an opportunity has 
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been taken, not by the honourable member, but 
by others, to attack the commercial regulations 
now in progress ; measures more seriously deli- 
berated upon, and introduced with the more uni- 
versal consent of all those whose judgments were 
likely to be best enlightened on such matters, 
than any other acts of our public policy within my 
recollection. 

The honourable gentleman who introduced the 
motion was of opinion, that it was advisable to 
adopt a sound and settled system of commercial 
policy. But the honourable and learned gentle- 
man who seconded the motion (Mr. J. Williams), 
addressed you with a very different feeling, and 
in a very different spirit. That honourable and 
learned member, departing from those profes- 
sional topics, in descanting upon which he had so 
often arrested the attention of the House, dis- 
ported himself upon this, to him novel subject, 
certainly with all the confidence of a novice, but 
at the same time in a manner which evinced a 
total incapability of using his weapons, as he was 
wont to do in his more practised exhibitions. 
The honourable and learned member has not dis- 
dained to call to his aid, in the course of his ad- 
dress, all the vulgar topics of ribald invective 
with which my right honourable friend has been 
assailed elsewhere ; and in the spirit of these 
attacks has attributed to him feelings unknown to 
his heart, and sentiments utterly alien from his 
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nature. And why, I ask, has my right honour- 
able friend been subjected to these attacks ? Be- 
cause, Sir, with an industry and intelligence never 
exceeded, and rarely equalled, he has devoted his 
daily labour and his nightly toil to the improve- 
ment of the commercial system of his country. 
Sir, when this attack was made, the House felt, 
as one man, the injustice done to my right honour- 
able friend ; and if, in addition to the conscious 
rectitude of his own mind, and to the gratifying 
acknowledgment by this House, of his splendid 
exertions, he wished for another gratification, he 
had it in the universal feeling of indignation at 
the attempt so wantonly made to lower him and 
his measures in the public opinion. And then, 
forsooth, came the assertion that nothing personal 
was meant. Nothing personal. Sir ! Did we not 
hear mention made of hard-hearted metaphysics, 
and of the malignity of the devil? Nothing per- 
sonal ! — certainly nothing personal to the devil— 
who, by the way, and it is a curious coincidence, 
is, according to an old proverb, the patron saint 
of the city (Lincoln) which the honourable and 
learned gentleman represents. But could any 
one fail to understand that the fiend-like malignity, 
the coldness of heart, the apathy of feeling, that 
all these abstract qualities, which the learned 
gentleman had described as d istinguishing features 
of those who indulged in abstract speculations, 
were intended by the learned gentleman to be 
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embodied in the person of my right honourable 
friend; qualities especially calculated to render 
a man contemptible in the performance of his 
public duties, and odious in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens, for whose benefit those duties are dis- 
charged ? These topics. Sir, are as vulgar as they 
are unjust. Why is it to be supposed that the 
application of philosophy — (for I will use that 
odious word) — why was it to be supposed that to 
apply the refinement of philosophy to the affairs 
of common life, indicates obduracy of feeling or 
obtuseness of sensibility ? We must deal with the 
affairs of men on abstract principles, modified, 
however, of course according to times and circum- 
stances. Is not the doctrine and the spirit which 
now animate those who persecute my right 
honourable friend, the same which, in former 
times, stirred up persecution against the best 
benefactors of mankind ? Is it not the same 
doctrine and spirit which embittered the life 
of Turgot? Is it not a doctrine and a spirit 
such as this, which consigned Galileo to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition ? Is it not a doctrine 
and a spirit, such as these, which have, at all 
times, been at work to stay public advancement, 
and to roll back the tide of civilization? A 
doctrine and a spirit actuating the little minds 
of men, who, incapable of reaching the heights 
from which alone extended views of human na- 
ture can be taken, console and revenge themselves 
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by calumniating and misrepresenting those who 
have toiled to those heights for the advantage of 
mankind. 

Sir, I have not to learn that there is a faction 
in the country — I mean not a political faction — I 
should, perhaps, rather have said a sect, small 
in numbers and powerless in might, who think 
that all advances towards improvement are retro- 
gradations towards Jacobinism. These persons 
seem to imagine that, under no possible circum- 
stances can an honest man endeavour to keep his 
country upon a line with the progress of political 
knowledge, and to adapt its course to the varying 
circumstances of the world. Such an attempt 
is branded as an indication of mischievous inten- 
tions, as evidence of a design to sap the founda- 
tions of the greatness of the country. 

Sir, I consider it to be the duty of a British 
statesman, in internal as well as external affairs, 
to hold a middle course between extremes ; avoid- 
ing alike extravagances of despotism, or the 
licentiousness of unbridled freedom — reconciling 
power with liberty : not adopting hasty or ill- 
advised experiments, or pursuing any airy and 
unsubstantial theories ; but not rejecting, never- 
theless, the application of sound and wholesome 
knowledge to practical affairs, and pressing, with 
sobriety and caution, into the service of his country 
any generous and liberal principles, whose excess, 
indeed, may be dangerous, but whose foundation 
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is in truth. This, Sir, in my mind, is the true 
conduct of a British statesman; but they who 
resist indiscriminately all improvement as innova- 
tion, may find themselves compelled at last to 
submit to innovations although they are not 
improvements. 

My right honourable friend has been actuated 
by the spirit which I have endeavoured to describe. 
Convinced in his own mind of the justice and 
expediency of the measure which he has proposed 
for the improvement of our commercial system, 
he has persuaded the House to legislate in that 
sense; and, as the fruits of that legislation, I anti- 
cipate increasing prosperity and growing strength 
to the country. 

Two objections have been stated to the course 
which His Majesty’s Ministers are pursuing under 
the guidance of my right honourable friend: 
we are charged with having abandoned the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pitt, and of having borrowed a leaf 
from the book of Whig policy. If the latter accu- 
sation refers to the useful and honourable support 
which we have received on questions of commerce 
from some of those who are habitually our anta- 
gonists in politics, I have only to admit the fact, 
and to declare the satisfaction which I derive 
from it. God forbid. Sir, that I should withhold 
due praise from those who, forgetting political 
animosities and the vulgar divisions of party, have 
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concurred with us in attempting to do public 
good. 

But if it is meant to say that the commercial 
policy which we recommend to the country is 
founded on the principles of Whiggism, history 
proves that proposition to be untrue: I mean 
neither praise nor blame of Whig or Tory, in 
adverting to matters which passed long before 
the political existence of the present generation ; 
but, historically speaking, I must say, that freedom 
of commerce has, in former times, been the doc- 
trine rather of Tories than of Whigs. If 1 look 
back, for instance, to the transactions between this 
country and France, the only commercial treaty 
which I can find, beside that which was signed 
by me and my right honourable friend, but the 
other day, since the peace of Utrecht, is the con- 
vention of 1786. With respect to the treaty, 
the House need not be afraid that I am now going 
to discuss the principles of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
— But, by whom was the Convention of 1786 
proposed and supported? By Mr. Pitt. By 
whom was it opposed ? By Mr. Fox. I will not 
go into the arguments which might be used on 
either side. I enter not into the question, who 
was right or wrong. I mention the circumstance 
only to show how easily facts are perverted for 
particular purposes of vituperation. It is an old 
adage, that when a man wishes to beat a dog he 
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has no difficulty in finding a stick ; but the stick, 
in the present instance, has been unfortunately 
chosen. 

Equally false are the grounds of the charge 
brought against us, of having deviated from the 
principles of our great master. Sir, I deny that 
we have departed from the general principles of 
Mr. Pitt. It is true, indeed, that no man, who 
has observed the signs of the times, can have 
failed to discover in the arguments of our oppo 
nents, upon this occasion, a secret wish to renew 
the Bank restriction ; and it is upon that point, 
and with respect to measures leading in our 
apprehension to that point, that we are accused, 
and not unjustly, in differing from those who 
accuse us. We are charged with a deviation from 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, because we declared 
our determination not to renew an expedient which, 
though it was forced upon Mr. Pitt by the parti- 
cular circumstances of the times, is one that ought 
not to be dragged into a precedent. It never surely 
can be quoted as a spontaneous act of deliberate 
policy ; and it was an act, be it remembered, of 
which Mr. Pitt did not live to witness those conse- 
quences which effectually deter his successors from 
the repetition of it. But it is singular to. remark 
how ready some people are to admire in a great 
man, the exception rather than the rule of his con- 
duct. Smffi perverse worship is like the idolatry 
of barbarous nations, who can see the" noon?day 
VOL. v. M M 
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splendour of the sun without emotion ; but Who, 
when he is in eclipse, come forward with hymns 
and cymbals to adore him. Thus, there* are 
those who venerate Mr. Pitt less in the brightness 
of his meridian glory, than under his partial 
obscurations, and who gaze on him with the 
fondest admiration when he has accidentally ceased 
to shine. 

My admiration “ on this side only of idolatry” 
of that great man, is called forth by the glorious 
course which he ran, and for the illumination 
which he shed over his country. But I do not 
think it the duty of a most zealous worshipper to 
adopt even the accidental faults of the illustrious 
model whom we vainly endeavour to imitate. 
I do not think it a part of fealty to him to adopt, 
without necessity, measures which necessity alone 
forced upon him. Treading, ‘with unequal pace, 
in his steps, I do not think it our duty to select, 
by preference, those footmarks in which, for a 
moment, and from the slipperiness of the times, 
he may have trodden awry. 

If, Sir, I have said enough to satisfy the House, 
that with my whole soul I adopt, with my whole 
strength I will endeavour to maintain, the mea- 
sures of my right honourable friend, I have said 
enough ; and I will not detain them by going into 
the details of a question, of which he is himself 
a perfect master,, 'and of which he hab made the 
H$g»$|$q$&tly raster with himself. But I should 
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have been ashamed to let this debate go by with- 
out declaring that I will readily take my share 
of responsibility for his measure, leaving to my 
right honourable friend the full and undivided 
glory. 

[The right honourable gentleman sat down amid loud and 
continued cheering.] 

The House divided, when there appeared — 


For the Motion 40 

Against it 222 


Majority in favour of Ministers . . 182 


END OF VOL. V. 


'SHACKKLI. AND BAYI.IS, JOR NSON'S-fOU KT. 





